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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


Tue rapidly increasing interest taken by the public at large in the 
question of old-age pensions is of great significance. Everywhere 
there is manifested an eagerness to learn about the plans proposed 
and the mode of carrying them into effect ; a most favourable hearing 
has been granted to their exponents, and it is not too much to say 
that though the proposals have, perhaps, gained but little acceptance, 
they have excited no hostility. I sympathise very deeply with the 
desire to remedy the poverty of the aged, but I cannot feel that any 
of the schemes at present before the public are likely to effect their 
object, and therefore, at the risk of appearing to take up a position 
of opposition to many whose motives I admire, and who have done 
great service by the ability and industry they have devoted to the 
question, I propose to examine the present proposals, and, after 
dealing with them, to try to indicate in what directions safe progress 
can, in my opinion, be made. 

Broadly speaking, the aim of all the plans is the same. They 
propose to secure to all those who attain a certain advanced age 
an adequate pension which may be defined as such a weekly 
income as will enable them to live decently and free from dis- 
tress without having recourse to either in-door or out-door relief. 
The English schemes adopt sixty-five as the age, and 5s. per week 
as the amount of the pension. The scheme of the German 
Government makes the pension commence at seventy, and fixes 
the maximum amount at about 3s. 9d. I shall not stop to discuss 
these matters, contenting myself with pointing out that such 
variations indicate a difference in the cost of living in the two 
countries, which must be the consequence of differences in the 
purchasing power of money and of other political or social causes 
which operate at the present time but which cannot be viewed as 
permanent for such long periods as are here to be dealt with ; and 
this raises an uncomfortable suspicion that, however well we may 
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have estimated the needful amount from the data of to-day, it may 
turn out to be considerably in error when the time comes for the 
pensions to be paid. 

The suggestions that have rightly attracted the greatest attention 
are of two kinds: those that depend upon thrift on the part of the 
beneficiaries, and those that depend upon an entirely gratuitous 
endowment from the State. The supporters of the former do not, 
however, expect the poorer classes voluntarily to lay by sufficient to 
keep them in their old age, and accordingly they propose to induce 
them to save up for that end by offers of contribution. on the part 
of the State. The German plan goes farther; for it makes it com- 
pulsory upon the working classes to lay aside certain sums for these 
purposes. Hence we may classify the schemes thus:—(1) stimu- 
lated thrift; (2) compulsory thrift ; (3) State pensions. 

In all the plans that depend on thrift, the money and influence 
of the State are used to induce or require the working classes to 
appropriate a certain portion of their savings to the special purpose 
of providing pensions for themselves in their old age. It has been 
tacitly assumed by most of the advocates for these schemes that in 
so doing the State is encouraging a good thing; in other words, 
that it is desirable and for the benefit of the community that the 
thrift of the working classes should be diverted into this channel. 
If we could ensure that the action of the State would creaée this thrift, 
the case might be different, but the probability is that for the most 
part it will only divert it; and therefore to justify such action it must 
be shown that this is the best purpose to which the poor can dedi- 
cate their savings, or at least that it is better than those to which at 
present they devote them. There appears to me to be no adequate 
reason for thinking that such is the case. The poorer classes have 
many wiser modes of using their spare money,,and the savings 
turned aside to this purpose by such inducements will be probably 
diverted from more important ends, 

The bulk of the working class are actually dependent for their 
daily bread upon their daily labour. In a large proportion of cases 
the cessation of employment for a few weeks is enough to reduce 
them to destitution. Depression of trade or strikes on the one hand, 
and accidents or sickness on the other, may at any moment stop their 
earning power and throw them back on the savings they have made 
in more prosperous times, or on charity or State relief. During the 
best part of their working life, when they would otherwise have the 
greatest power of laying by, they have usually the expense of 
keeping families too young to contribute to their own support, and 
during this period any such suspension of work affects not only them- 
selves but their families. Is it prudent or wise for those who live 
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back in seasons of trial by irrevocably appropriating their savings to 
warding off troubles distant thirty or forty years which they may never 
live to see, and which they may then be able to meet by the aid of 
those who stand so much in need of their immediate aid? He uses 
his money wisely who holds it ready to defend him against the dangers 
that are greatest and most imminent, and the condition of the work- 
ing class is such that poverty after sixty-five is by no means that 
which they have to fear the most. 

There is another and less gloomy view of the case of the working 
classes which equally points to the unwisdom of a thrift that provides 
exclusively for such distant dangers. To every one the value of a 
shilling is greater in proportion to the smallness of his means. With 
the first few pounds, a working man can get only the bare neces- 
saries of a decent existence. As he adds to his stock he can surround 
himself with more and more comforts, the actual return of each 
sovereign in comfort or profit being less than that of the preceding 
one and greater than that of the one which follows. A little capital 
may enable him to add a new source of income, which will make a 
marked difference in his condition. As he gets richer the modes in 
which he can increase the value of a small capital by using upon it a 
large amount of personal labour become restricted, and he grows to 
be more and more an investor, and must content himself with the 
tate of remuneration which investments command. But in his earlier 
state this was not so. Almost all, however poor (and the more so 
the poorer they may be), have some opportunity of using a little 
capital in a way in which it will repay them out of all proportion to 
its amount. The small capital of the match-girl or the costermonger 
means the possibility of a livelihood, and to an artizan whose labour 
is his sole wealth, a better house or better clothing, a little garden or 
better tools are usually the wisest and most profitable investments. 

The principle, therefore, that should guide the poor in the choice 
of forms of thrift is to find that mode of using their savings which 
will in their particular case bring them in the largest return. This 
will usually be connected with something on which they have special 
opportunities of bestowing their labour, opportunities not possessed 
in equal measure by others. And of this type is that which I believe 
to be the most natural and the best form in which the working 
classes lay up against the distant future, é.c., in the nurture, support 
and training of their children. This is a direct outlay of capital to 
the extent of a large proportion of their total earnings, and if the 
family life is. wisely regulated by the parents it is in the vast 
Majority of cases more productive of return, both material and other- 
Wise, to the parents and the nation, than any other form of capital 
expenditure open to the poor. It must not be thought that this 
Means that large families are to be encouraged—the excessive 
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number of the children may stunt their development and render them 
less valuable as men and women. But there can be no doubt that 
to the working classes their children are the main insurance against 
old age. It is on them that the earnings of the father and the care 
and training of the mother are spent, and if misfortune of a grave 
character does not ensue, the parents reap the due reward in their 
old age. 

The forms of thrift, therefore, which should be encouraged in 
the working classes are those that leave the savings available to 
ward off the most imminent dangers that threaten them; and sub- 
ject to this they should use what money they can spare in such way 
as will be most profitable to them in their particular position, not 
forgetting that money wisely expended for the benefit and proper 
training of children stands first in this category. Such are the con- 
clusions to which an abstract consideration of the case leads us, and 
the behaviour of the thrifty among the poorer classes shows that 
they have arrived at the same conclusions when viewing their 
position from a practical standpoint. They utterly refuse to have 
anything to do with deferred annuities such as those in which it 
is now proposed to tempt or drive. them to invest their savings, 
In the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, out of more than 
six hundred thousand contributors only two are found to choose 
this form of investment. It must be remembered that all these 
contributors are individuals voluntarily saving out of their earn- 
ings, and not unthrifty people who spend all that they can earn 
without thought of the future. It is the fashion with many to 
assume that the poorer classes are necessarily ignorant and 
foolish, and that the function and duty of the more educated and 
wealthy is to make them change all their habits and beliefs. 
The poor may have their prejudices, and may have much still to 
learn ; in neither respect do they differ from their wealthier brethren. 
But they are better acquainted with the needs and difficulties of their § , 
own state of life, and are therefore in many respects incomparably . 
better judges of the right course to adopt than we can be, with all § . 
our wider reading and study of economical science. It would take § 
a great deal to persuade me that their unanimous condemnation of § | 
long-deferred annuities as a desirable form of thrift is the outcome § , 
of prejudice, or grounded on a mistaken idea of what is wise and § , 
prudent. As it is, so far from seeing anything to cast doubt on the 
justness of their view, I consider that all sound reasoning supports 
it, and I therefore come to the conclusion that the system of thrift 
which it is proposed to stimulate or enforce is in most cases a bad 
one, and that evil and not good will be done by any national action 
which tends to make it general. 

I do not propose to discuss the special inducements offered to 
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persons to invest their savings thus. They usually take the form of 
an agreement that Government is to add largely to the sum contri- 
buted by the individual. This is a perfectly fair statement from the 
point of view of the State, but it means to the contributors nothing more 
than that Government will guarantee the payment of the pension 
on terms lower than the actuarial cost when calculated upon the 
yery small rate of interest at which the State can invest. Private 
enterprises such as the great Assurance Companies can invest at 
better rates, and can thus offer terms which will compare not 
unfavourably with those to be offered by the State. Such terms 
have utterly failed to induce the working classes to accept them, 
and I see no reason why the State should be much more successful 
inthe matter. This is, however, a question which may be left to 
settle itself. If a scheme that is satisfactory in itself can be arranged 
we may safely give it a trial. 

‘The fundamental difficulty in all these schemes is brought to 
light when we ask the question, How do you propose to treat the 
cases in which the payments are not duly kept up? For this is the 
parting of the ways. If you are content that the scheme shall be 
me for the general encouragement of thrift, no matter for what 
purpose the savings are to be used, the answer is easy. A person 
when he becomes unwilling or unable to continue his subscription 
must have the right to surrender his interest in his pension at a 
value dependent on the amount he has contributed. If this be so, 
the scheme forfeits all claims to be regarded as a solution of the 
problem of old-age pauperism. It will reach only those cases in 
which the annuitants have at no period in their lives been in such 
urgent want of money as to induce them to yield to the tempta- 
tion of immediately realising their interest. Considering that the 
pensions are not to commence until the age of sixty-five years, and 
that the circumstances of the years next preceding will probably 
differ but slightly in each individual case from those during the 
pension period, it is evident that but few of those who are quite 
without resources after sixty-five will have had the power or the 
moral courage to resist the temptation of commuting their pensions 
before the pension age has arrived. The scheme will reach only 
the comparatively prosperous and self-reliant—the class that can 
most safely be left to provide for themselves. 

Take the other alternative. Let us rigidly adhere to the rule 
that failure to continue the contributions brings forfeiture—miti- 
gated, perhaps, by regulations that payments in arrear may be made 
up within a certain limited period. This undoubtedly increases the 
probability that the payments will be kept up. The knowledge 
that all the previous payments will be lost if the subsequent ones 
are not regularly made will be a strong incentive to making them. 
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But it is only an incentive. It may stimulate the will, but it does 
not give the power. Those who fall into real poverty at an earlier 
age will not be able to make the requisite payments, and that 
which they have in previous years paid, with perhaps great self- 
denial and difficulty, must be taken from them for no fault of 
theirs, but solely because they are very poor, and can ill afford to 
lose anything. Ido not believe that regulations such as these could 
form a part of a national system. The working classes would 
rightly object to benefits which were purchased in this way. Even 
if it could be enforced, it would not greatly help the case. The 
condition of the very poor would not be alleviated to any sub- 
stantial degree, since few of them would have been throughout 
their lives in a position in which they could make the required 
contributions. 

Cannot these difficulties be met by carefully organized collection ? 
This must no doubt form a part of every scheme, as is shown by the 
experience of Insurance Companies that receive premiums weekly or 
monthly in small amounts. Such Companies find that they must be 
content to sacrifice one-fourth to one-half of the amount to be collected 
in respect of the cost of collection. There is no reason to suppose that 
things will be different in the case of a national scheme, except 
that it will be less easy to get the right men to do the collection. It 
is with a view to obviate, or at all events to minimise, these practical 
difficulties, that the German plan of compulsory payment and collec- 
tion from the masters is projected. At first sight there seems to be 
much to recommendit. The theory that the master contributes one- 
third gives to it the semblance of a benefit to the workman, while 
the obligation on the master to pay makes collection simple. But 
the contribution by the master is more apparent than real, for it is 
impossible to prevent this contribution being taken into account in 
the adjustment of wages which are continually varying. The master 
will regard it as part of the cost of the labour of the workman, and 
thus it will lessen the amount that he is willing actually to hand 
over to him in return for his labour. In the long run, therefore, it 
will tend to diminish the wages paid to the workman, and will be 
borne de facto by him to that extent. But here the fatal difficulty 
as to forfeiture comes in. If a man fails to contribute for five years 
he loses the benefit of the pension scheme. It will be unfair to 
make him continue to pay, and thus he will have the present advan- 
tage over his fellows that he is free from the scheme, so that the 
master is no longer under the obligation to pay on his behalf, and 
he will get higher wages than his fellows because no contributions 
to the pension fund will be deducted directly or indirectly from his 
wages. To be consistent, the Government ought to compel the con- 
tribution from the master irrespective of whether the individual 
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workman, in respect of whom it purports to be made, would be bene- 
fited or not, but this would too plainly reveal the real nature of the 
impost, i.e. a general tax on labour for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of relief given to the aged poor. 

The difficulties of these schemes and the probability that they 
would only divert and not increase the savings of the working 
classes has led to the third class of schemes, viz., those that boldly 
propose that the whole of the cost of the pensions should be borne 
by Government and defrayed out of general taxation. In other 
words, the supporters of these plans propose that every person above 
sixty-five years of age should receive 5s. a week from the State. 
There is much to recommend this proposal. It leads to no difficulties 
in the way of collection or forfeiture. It does not divert the savings 
of the poor into channels not chosen by them. In administration 
it would cost far less than any other scheme. Little can be said 
against it except that it would require that an annual charge of 
some twenty millions should be raised by general taxation for the 
purpose ! 

The simplicity of the scheme arises from the fact that it is no 
scheme at all. I do not say this unkindly, for I think that if we 
are determined to attack and remove old-age pauperism as an 
isolated phenomenon and not treat it as the outcome of the general 
social condition of the poorer classes, to be dealt with by remedies 
affecting that condition, this scheme is the best one. But at present 
it is only a suggestion that a plan should be devised for this purpose. 
The proposal that sums should be given away is easy to make; 
the real question is how to procure the money to give away. At 
present no one has faced this. No plan of raising so large a sum 
has been proposed which would stand any chance of being accepted 
by the nation for such purposes. Nor do I think that we should 
act wisely in accepting any such plan if one could be found. I am 
quite willing that the nation should consent to even greater sacrifices 
to render more endurable the condition of its poorer members, but 
the first twenty millions that it can spare for this purpose can be 
much better employed than in such an indiscriminate gift to all 
above sixty-five. I would rather that the money should be spent 
in rendering the life of the poor successful than in palliating its 
failure. 

Is the conclusion to be that it is useless to endeavour to remove 
from us the stigma of old-age pauperism? Certainly not. The 
difficulties to which I have referred are not essential; they arise 
from the form of solution proposed, and are due to the attempt to 
isolate this case of poverty and to treat it by itself, as though it were 
not the outcome of a more widely spread evil. Here, as is so often 
the case in disease, the symptom, though most grave, is best treated 
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by remedies which are directed against the general ailment of which 
it is the result. Let me try to make this clear. 

The common element in all these plans from which, in my 
opinion, they derive whatever true value they possess, is that they 
propose in a more or less effective way to endow the poor, or to 
aid the poor to endow themselves, with an income which is beyond 
the reach of misfortune. It is true that they contemplate that 
this state of things should only commence when the individual has 
attained to an advanced age. This limitation mars their efficiency, 
but it is of secondary importance compared with the fact that they 
postulate the inalienubility of the income when once it has accrued. 
It is the recognition of this idea which gives to the movement its 
political and social importance—an importance quite independent of 
the acceptance of any one of the particular schemes. For the first 
time we have put before us the conception of the members of the 
poorer classes becoming possessed of property sufficient to give them 
the decencies of existence, which cannot be taken from them and of 
which they cannot divest themselves. 

The idea of inalienable property is not entirely a new one. In early 
times it was not uncommon for all the members of a community 
(such as the inhabitants of a village) to possess privileges which 
were inalienable, and which were of the nature of property. The 
tools of a man’s trade were not allowed to be seized or sold by legal 
process, inasmuch as they were his means of livelihood—a doctrine 
that appears in our present Law of Bankruptcy, which protects them 
and the apparel of the bankrupt, his wife and children, to the amount 
of £20. At the present day pensions such as those of soldiers and 
sailors are regarded by the law as granted for their support, and 
cannot be taken by any legal process, or charged or sold by the 
recipient. These examples, although social changes have lessened 
their importance, serve as instances of the practical application of 
the principle of property being protected from forced and even from 
voluntary alienation. The fact is that we have grown out of the 
notion that a man’s creditors have a right to him body and soul. 
In very ancient times this was the accepted view. A debtor could be 
sold into slavery to pay his debts. In more recent times a creditor, 
after stripping his debtor of all the law permitted him to seize, could 
complete his ruin by putting him into gaol till the debt was satisfied. 
In the present day such things sound revolting to us. We refuse 
to allow anything to interfere with a man’s liberty so long as he has 
done nothing to render himself amenable to our criminal laws. 

But though we give to a man his liberty as an inalienable posses- 
sion, we stop there. He may live if he can, that is all. With the 
trifling exceptions which I have mentioned, we take no pains to 
prevent his being deprived of what is necessary to enable him to 
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lead a decent existence. Is this an essential feature of our social 
system? Would it be immoral to render inalienable such a modicum 
of property as does not exceed that which is requisite to support life 
honestly ? Provided that the State can ensure that it will be devoted 
to this purpose, I think it would not. In my eyes it is a natural 
and proper extension of the principles which preserve to a man his 
liberty, however deeply he be in debt, and which save to him 
sufficient wearing apparel notwithstanding that he is a bankrupt and 
his property is to be divided among his creditors. It is not to the 
public good that he should be stripped of these, neither is it to the 
public good that he should be rendered utterly destitute. 

Let me put this into a concrete form. Suppose we take 5s. per week 
as representing the lowest sum on which a person can live decently, 
without physical distress on the one hand or pauper relief on the 
other. A man who is solvent gives to the State, either in one 
payment or by instalments, such a sum as will secure to him an 
income of not more than 5s. a week for life, commencing at some 
date, either present or future, and agrees that this shall be irre- 
vocably devoted to this purpose. The State accepts this offer, and, 
in return, assures him of the continued enjoyment of it by placing 
it in the same legal position as a soldier’s pension. Who is injured 
or wronged thereby? The State certainly gains, because it has a 
citizen who will never need to call upon it for poor-relief, The 
individual is not wronged, for the bargain is a voluntary one, and he 
has acquired the certainty that he will never be in absolute destitu- 
tion. He has purchased this certainty by surrendering the control 
of the money, and consenting that it shall be inalienably devoted to 
this purpose. Who, then, has lost? Future creditors, it will be 
said. I will presently examine into the truth of this allegation, but 
assuming that their remedies will be so far curtailed, does it furnish 
them with just ground of complaint? What right have they to 
demand that we shall allow them to reduce their debtor to such a 
pitch of poverty that he is forced to come for support to the poor- 
rates? To the extent that he does so it is the State that has to 
pay the money that they appear to have taken from their debtor. 

It will be readily perceived that the fundamental conditions of 
this form of voluntary insurance against destitution are: first, that 
the amount received should not be more than sufficient to enable 
the individual to live decently ; and secondly, that the sums con- 
tributed by him should be irrevocably dedicated to that purpose. This 
is all that he has to concede. It is by no means necessary that he 
should lose pecuniarily. He ought to be required to pay only the true 
value of the annuity he purchases; and, indeed, the State would do 
most wisely in giving very liberal terms to those who thus secure 
to themselves the means of a decent existence. For the present we 
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may assume that the only manner in which this object will be effected 
is by converting the contributions into a life pension which cannot 
be changed or alienated, so that no misfortune can make the con- 
tributor a pauper or a burden to the State. This limitation of form is, 
however, not essential. The time may come when it will be possible 
to apply the money to the purchase of property or privileges of other 
kinds (such, perhaps, as allotments) equally inalienable, and even 
more useful to the recipient than a stated weekly sum. Such deve- 
lopments must come later. It would only lead to confusion if I were 
to discuss them here, and I shall not further refer to this part of the 
question. 

If such an insurance against poverty were permitted, the invest- 
ment would probably become very popular. Persons in all positions 
of life, knowing how impossible it is to foresee misfortune, would be 
induced to protect themselves and the members of their families from 
the danger of utter destitution. They would feel that it was in every 
sense of the word an investment, that those for whom they procured 
the annuity would receive the full value of what they paid, whether 
misfortune supervened or not; so that there would be no loss if the 
precaution should prove to be needless, while it would be an invalu- 
able boon if trouble should come. In process of time such con- 
siderations would, I think, induce all who could afford it, to make 
this timely provision ; and thus we should save from pauperism all 
those who at any time in their lives had been sufficiently well-to-do 
to take advantage of the privilege. It is well known that a con- 
siderable percentage of the aged poor have at some period of their 
lives been comfortably off, so that in this way it would sub- 
stantially reduce old-age pauperism. The cost at birth of such an 
annuity, to commence at fifty years of age, would be perhaps £10. 
I by no means wish to imply that its commencement should be so 
long deferred, for I would allow it to be made to begin at any age 
that might be desired. But such figures as these are enough to show 
that it might well become a custom for fathers, even among some of 
the working-classes, to make use of this mode of giving a small 
endowment to their children, especially to their daughters—a custom 
which would be of great advantage to the community at large. 

Next, as to those who belong to classes so poor that it would not 
be possible for the individual to do more than use it in his own 
behalf. It will always be a question with any bread-winner whether 
it is wise or unselfish to expend his savings on securing for himself 
any annuity that ceases with his life, as it is then that those who 
are dependent upon him are most likely to need aid. This objection 
applies to all forms of thrift that occupy themselves with pensions, 
and I have no desire that the poor should fail to give to it its full 
weight. But putting this aside, there can be no doubt that such a 
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form of saving as is here suggested will be far more attractive to a 
working man than any proposed by the schemes we have considered, 
Instead of postponing the enjoyment of his savings until he arrives 
at old age, he can, if he will, make the return commence at any time 
of life. He is not restricted to any special amount or to any special 
date in his instalments. He need not even decide beforehand the 
date at which the payment of the annuity shall commence. So long 
as he is a contributor, his payments, with their accumulations, will 
be credited to him, and when trouble comes, or when he so elects, he 
will begin to receive such weekly allowance as the total sum repre- 
sents at his age. He may put aside, when and how he is able so to 
do, and everything that he so puts aside will ultimately come to him 
in the shape of an annuity, which will be safe from all ills of fortune. 
It is this last fact which will weigh with the more thoughtful among 
the working-classes, for they must all feel the uncertainty of their 
tenure of their little savings when a few weeks’ illness may reduce 
them to a condition in which they are no better off than they would 
have been if they had never saved at all. I often find myself 
wondering that with such a prospect they can ever brace themselves 
up to the steady self-denial which is involved in thrift. This terror 
would be taken from them for ever. And if the advisability of thus 
allowing people to insure against absolute poverty once becomes 
accepted, it is easy to see that it might be extended to some cases of 
annuities secured on joint lives (such as those of husband and wife), 
the one ruling principle being that the amount must not exceed 
such a sum as secures a decent existence. Subject to this limitation, 
every encouragement should be given to persons who are willing thus 
to save themselves from ever becoming a charge on the State. 

Is there any ground for regarding such a scheme as being unfair 
to creditors? I can see none. It is true that some care would have 
to be taken that the payments should not be made by persons who 
are in debt, so as to defraud those to whom they owe money. This 
might easily be effected in many ways; as, for instance, by providing 
that payments may be challenged within six months by any unpaid 
creditor whose debt existed at the time. But it is not these necessary 
precautions for preventing payments to the State being improperly 
made which will cause the outcry with which I have no doubt my 
proposal will be welcomed. It will come from the notion that it will 
tend to defraud future creditors. This appears to me to be nonsense. 
No one says that soldiers’ pensions defraud their creditors, yet they 
are inalienable. We do not consider it a fraud on future creditors 
when a man squanders the money he possesses. Why, then, should 
it be thought so when he dedicates it to a purpose which makes it 
impossible for him to waste it, and gives him regularly the means 
of purchasing the necessaries which, after all, he must procure some- 
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how, whether he has the means of purchasing them honestly or not ? 
It must never be forgotten that no more may be secured to an indi- 
vidual than is sufficient for a decent existence. The scheme will not 
permit wealth to be protected against creditors (as has too often been 
done in the case of rich married women), it will only allow the indi- 
vidual to secure himself against destitution. And, therefore, instead 
of being losers, the tradesmen who supply the poor will be greatly 
benefited by it. On the one hand, the knowledge that a certain amount 
of savings can be put beyond the reach of creditors, and the fact that 
many of their customers will be living on inalienable pensions, will 
stimulate the habit of cash payment; and, on the other hand, the 
number of the poor who are unable to pay for the necessaries of life 
will be lessened. Any plan which diminishes the destitution of the 
poorer classes must benefit those who supply them. 

Now let me examine the proposals for old-age pensions, and see 
how they fit in with these views. So far as they are merely examples 
of the terms upon which weekly pensions of 5s. will be granted, to 
commence at the age of sixty-five, I have nothing to say against 
them. But they limit themselves to this, and it is precisely these 
unnecessary limitations which give rise to the difficulties that attend 
them, and which will, in my opinion, bring their failure. The long- 
deferred character of the pension will render the proposals unaccept- 
able to the poorer classes—the inflexibility as to the amount of the 
pension and the date of the payments requisite to procure it compels 
us to face the insoluble problem of forfeiture. If these limitations 
are abolished, and the principle of inalienability is accepted in its 
simplicity, these difficulties vanish. There is no need to alter the 
terms offered. Our desire to deal with the question of old-age 
pauperism will justify our making the terms upon which accumu- 
lations are turned into pensions more and more liberal as the age 
at which the commutation takes place approaches sixty-five. But 
in the meanwhile each man’s savings will be always at hand to 
assist in some degree, should trouble come, although they would be 
so invested that the capital itself could not be consumed. No pros- 
pect of forfeiture will exist to deter contribution, because the pen- 
sion obtained will represent the amount accumulated, whether great 
or small. And lastly, Government, or even private employers, will 
be free to make it a rule that their servants and workmen shall con- 
tribute, for they will be sure that no subsequent failure to keep up 
the instalments will render their efforts fruitless. 

My readers will say, “But will this remove all old-age pauperism ?”’ 
No, but it will lessen it; and in such a matter, everything that 
lessens the total sum makes it more possible to deal with the 
remainder by individual and special means. The number of aged 
paupers will be reduced by the elimination of those who at some 
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time have been well-to-do. The intensity of the poverty of the rest 
will be lessened by the pensions—perhaps insufficient—that they 
will have been able to secure. Thus diminished in scale, we may 
hope to be able to deal with the residue by such means as those of 
which Professor Marshall speaks—by the sympathetic and wise 
administration of the poor-law through the medium of men who 
themselves have known the struggles of the poor. One and all the 
plans for old-age pensions appear to me destined to fail because they 
attack the subject from the theoretical and not from the practical 
side, It is so simple and symmetrical to give to all the same sum or 
to drive or persuade all to subscribe to obtain the same sum, so that 
all may receive alike. But symmetrical solutions are usually 
uneconomical, and we cannot afford to indulge in remedies of an un- 
necessarily costly character in cases where the difficulties arise 
mainly from the gigantic scale of the evil with which we have to 
deal. The problem is one of finding the most economical way of 
securing the comfort of the aged; and in so vast an undertaking 
economy can only be secured by taking advantage of all natural aids, 
and using our forces in aiding and not supplanting them. The con- 
trast between the theoretical and the practical schools of thought is 
best seen in the manner in which incomplete but alleviating means 
are regarded by them. To the practical mind any remedy is valu- 
able which reduces the quantum to be dealt with. To the theorist 
it seems little if it is not all. My own feeling is that it is unwise to 
attempt to put in action any plan which would deal alike with all 
cases of poverty in old age. Such plans are either too burdensome 
or too complicated. The true course is to aid as far as possible those 
natural forces which are already doing so much, so as to make them 
more effective, and to lessen by these and all other simple means the 
residuum which we have directly to deal with. It is less glorious 
but far wiser to follow this line of action, and to leave what remains 
to be dealt with directly, than to attempt to prevent all old-age 
poverty by means which, to be successful, must bear on their shoul- 
ders the burden now borne by other and less artificial agencies. 

J. Frercuer Movtron. 





HOW LONG CAN THE EARTH SUSTAIN LIFE? 


Ir seems to be worth while to collect together what may be said on 
the subject of the duration of life on the globe viewed as a problem 
in physics, and this is the subject I propose to discuss in the present 
article. 

In the first place, it will be desirable to define a little more clearly 
the exact question which is to engage us, so as to avoid raising 
collateral inquiries on which it would not be convenient now to enter. 
Let it be first of all understood that I am not intending to discuss at 
present the question in its biological point of view, at least not more 
than to allude to the conceivability that there can be biological 
reasons for anticipating a termination to man’s existence some time 
or other. Why, it may be asked, should the human species expect 
to enjoy perennial existence, seeing that the facts of paleontology 
show us that multitudes of races of animals have had their little day, 
and vanished? It would, at least, be necessary for man to see clear 
grounds for his belief before he could fancy himself entitled to an 
immunity from the destruction which seems to be the destiny of other 
species. Biological agents for the extinction of man have been 
suggested with plausibility. The influenza bacillus was lately ram- 
pant over the world. Is there any security against some other 
bacillus quite as ubiquitous, and ten times as fatal, coming to take 
its abode among us? It may be that the intelligence of man shall 
be able to cope with the deadly influences that are around him, and 
that thus the human race may be preserved from the annihilation 
that seems to await all unintelligent races of animals. The Kochs 
of the future may be able to devise means by which the ravages of 
the bacilli in the human body can be restrained within moderate 
bounds, if not wholly frustrated. The advent of intelligent beings 
on the globe has certainly introduced a factor into evolution the full 
import of which we are not at present able to appreciate. Speaking 
broadly, we may assert that every species of animal gradually 
vanishes, or is transformed into what may be considered a creation of 
different character. There are, of course, a few apparent exceptions a 
' among organizations of a low type. But the instances of such 
identities at epochs separated by so vast a period are comparatively 
few, and they are not to be met with among animals of the higher 
type. Though some of the lower animals to which we have referred 
may be of more abiding duration than the higher forms, yet it by no 
means follows that any of the lower types are qualified for indefi- 
nitely long existence. It seems much more likely that, when sufli- 
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cient time has elapsed, they will not be found exceptions to the law 
that the duration of every species is limited. The paleontological 
evidence, so far as it goes, must therefore be held to suggest that 
the present human animal, like every other species, is necessarily 
doomed to disappear, unless in so far as the presence of intelligence 
may be able to avert the fate that seems to attend every species in 
which intelligence is absent. How far intelligence may be able to 
accomplish this is a point on which paleontology gives no guidance 
whatever. Would the plesiosaurus, if he had been gifted with 
reasoning power, have been able to do such battle for his race that they 
would have survived those changes and chances which have certainly 
swept such creatures from existence? Without speculating on 
such a question, we may, nevertheless, believe that intelligence can 
sometimes confer on the species which possesses it a degree of pliancy 
in accommodating itself to altered conditions of the environment 
superior to that enjoyed by organisms without intellectual power. 
It may be noted that man has preserved at least one species of animal 
from the extinction which to all appearance would otherwise have 
overtaken it. The camel, as a wild animal, is wholly extinct. In 
fact, its nearest ally at present living in a state of nature must be 
sought in the New World. The camel itself, and its immediate 
congeners, have been so totally extirpated as wild animals, that it 
is to the llamas and alpacas of Peru that we have to look for the 
nearest wild animals to the ship of the desert, which has from time 
immemorial been domesticated in the East. It is at least conceivable 
that what man has been able to do for other races of animals he can 
also do on behalf of that race to which he himself belongs. Suppose 
that the succession of summer and winter, of seedtime and harvest, 
were to last indefinitely ; suppose that the sun was never to be less 
generous in the dispensing of his benefits than he is at present, it 
is quite possible that man’s intelligence might be able to defeat 
various enemies which threaten the extinction of his species. It 
seems useless for us to discuss this question, for it is perfectly certain 
that though man might successfully combat some of the agents 
seeking for his destruction, there is certainly one that it would be 
wholly beyond his power to subdue. An agent over which he has 
and can have no control whatever imposes a term to his existence ; 
nor does it seem possible for buman intelligence to avert the 
threatened doom. To point out the necessity for this conclusion is 
my object in this paper. 

I know that in the present day there are many who seem to think 
that hardly any boundaries can be assigned to the resources of a 
reasoning being. I have heard that when King Hudson in the 
zenith of his fame was asked as to what his railways were to do when 
all the coal was burned out, he replied that by that time we should 
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have learned how to burn water. Those who are asked the same 
question now, will often reply that they will use electricity, and 
doubtless think that they have thus disposed of the question. The 
fallacy of such answers is obvious. A so-called “water gas” may 
no doubt be used for developing heat, but it is not the water which 
supplies the energy. Trains may be run by electricity, but all that 
the electricity does is to convey the energy from the point where it 
is generated to the train which is in motion. Electricity is itself no 
more a source of power than is the rope with which a horse drags a 
boat along the canal. There is much more philosophy in the old 
saying, ‘‘Money makes the mare to go,” than in the optimistic 
doctrine we often hear spoken of with regard to the capacity of man 
for dealing with nature. The fact is that a very large part of the 
boasted advance of civilization is merely the acquisition of an 
increased capability of squandering. For what are we doing every 
day but devising fresh appliances to exhaust with ever greater 
rapidity the hoard of coal. There are just a certain number of tons 
of coal lying in the earth, and when these are gone there can be no 
more forthcoming. There is no manufacture of coal in progress at 
the present time. The useful mineral was the product of a very 
singular period in the earth’s history, the like of which has not 
again occurred in any noteworthy degree in the geological ages 
which have since run their course. Our steam-engines are methods 
of spending this hoard; and what we often hear lauded as some 
triumph in human progress is merely the development of some fresh 
departure in a frightful extravagance. We would justly regard a 
man as guilty of expending his substance wastefully if he could not 
perform a journey without a coach-and-six and half-a-dozen out- 
riders, and yet we insist that the great steamers which take us 
across the Atlantic shall be run at a speed which requires engines, 
let us say, of 12,000 horse-power. If the number of passengers on 
such a vessel be set down as 500, we have for each passenger the 
united force of 24 horses, night and day, throughout the voyage. I 
expect our descendants will think that our coal cellars have been 
emptied in a very wasteful manner, particularly when they reflect 
that if we had been content with a speed somewhat less than that at 
present demanded the necessary consumption of coal would have 
been reduced in a far greater proportion than the mere alteration of 
speed would imply. 

Of course, no one will contend that the exhaustion of coal means 
the end of the human race; man lived here for tens of thousands of 
years before he learned how to use coal. There may be a sort of 
Chinese-like civilization quite compatible with the absence of mineral 
fuel, at all events in regions where the climate is tolerably mild. We 
must also remember, as Professor Crookes has so forcibly pointed out, 
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elsewhere. The radiation from the sun, if it could be suitably 
‘garnered up and employed both directly as heat and indirectly as a 
source of power, would be quite capable of supplying all conceivable 
wants of humanity for ages. It is also to be noted that we live on 


the outside of a globe the inside of which is filled with substances 


that appear, from all we can learn, to have a temperature not less 
than that of molten iron. If the crust could be pierced sufficiently far, 
vast indeed is the quantity of heat that might be available. We see 
the operation of tapping the internal heat going on in nature. Every 
volcanic outbreak, every spring of hot water, every geyser are but 
indications of the internal heat of our globe. It may indeed be hard 
to see how a practical method for drawing on this vast reserve of 
heat can be devised, but it is at least conceivable that it may be 
tendered available when the coal and other more accessible sources 
have become exhausted, or even when their yield has considerably 
lessened. 

The coal of England may last a century or two; the coal in other 
parts of the globe may supply our cellars for a few centuries more, 
but the exhaustion of this truly marvellous product is proceeding at 
an accelerated pace. Doubtless the end of the coal, at least as 
an article of a mighty commerce, will arrive within a period brief 
in comparison with the ages of human existence. In the history 
of humanity from first to last the few centuries through which 
we are now passing will stand out prominently as the coal-burning 
period. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the possibility of the continued exist- 
ence of the human race depends fundamentally upon the question of 
heat. If heat, or what is equivalent to heat, does not last, then man 
cannot last either. There is no shirking this plain truism. It is 
therefore necessary to review carefully the possible sources of heat 
and see how far they can be relied upon to provide a continuous 
supply. 

Of course it is obvious that the available heat generally comes 
from the sun. It may be used directly, or it may be and often is used 
indirectly, for nothing can be more certain than that it is sun heat 
in a modified form which radiates from a coal fire in the drawing- 
room or from a log fire in the backwoods. As the sun shines on 
the growing vegetation, the leaves extract the warmth from the 
sunbeams. The organism wants carbon, and to obtain it decomposes 
‘the carbonic acid gas of which a certain proportion is always present 
in the air. To decompose this gas requires the expenditure of 
heat or of what is equivalent to heat. But this does not show itself 
in raising the temperature of the carbon and oxygen after they have 
been dissociated. Their temperature may be no higher than was 
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that of the carbonic acid from which they have come, but the heat 
has been expended in the process of forcing the several molecules 
asunder from the close and intimate union of their combined 
condition. 

As the growing plant must have carbon, it draws that carbon from 
the atmosphere, and the heat that is required to effect the decomposi- 
tion of the carbonic acid is obtained from sunbeams. When the 
carbon thus derived by the plant comes ultimately to be burned it 
reunites with the oxygen of the air, and in the act of doing so evolves 
an amount of heat precisely equivalent to that which was absorbed 
from the sunbeams. Thus it is that the heat now radiating from 
our fireplaces has at some time previously been transmitted to the 
earth from the sun. If it be timber that we are burning, then we 
are using the sunbeams that have shone on the earth within a few 
decades. If it be coal, then we are retransforming to heat the 
solar energy which arrived at the earth millions of years ago. 

The question as to the continued existence of man on this globe 
resolves itself eventually into an investigation as to the permanence 
of the heat supply. Doubtless human life requires many other 
conditions, but of this we may feel assured, that if the heat fail and 
if nothing else be forthcoming which can be transformed into heat, 
then most assuredly from this cause alone there is a term to human 
existence. Before discussing the prospect of the duration of sun- 
beams we may first consider a few other less important sources of 
heat. So far as the coal goes, we have already observed that as it is 
limited in quantity it can offer no perennial supply. Doubtless there 
is in the earth some quantity of other materials capable of oxidation, 
or of undergoing other chemical change ; in the course of which and 
as an incident of such change heat is evolved. The amount of heat 
that can possibly arise from such sources is strictly limited. There 
is in the entire earth just a certain number of units of heat possible 
from such chemical combinations, but after the combination has been 
effected there cannot be any more heat from this source. 

Then as to the internal heat of the earth due to the incandescent 
state of itsinterior. Here there is no doubt a large store of energy, 
but still it is of limited quantity, and it is also on the wane. ‘This 
heat is occasionally copiously liberated by volcanoes, but ordinarily 
the transit of heat from the interior to the surface and its discharge 
from thence by radiation is a slow process. It is however sufficient 

for our present purpose to observe that slow though the escape 
may be, it is incessantly going on. There is only a definite 
number of units of heat contained in the interior of the earth at this 
moment, and as they are gradually diminishing, and as there is no 
source from whence the loss can be replenished, there is here n0 
supply of warmth that can be relied on permanently. It must also be 
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certain conditions admits of being transformed into heat. I allude 
to the energy which the earth possesses in virtue of its rapid rota- 
tion on its axis. In this respect we may liken our globe to a mighty 
fly-wheel which contains a certain quantity of energy that must be 
poured forth as its speed is reduced. It is the action of the tides 
which enables this form of earth energy to be transformed into 
heat. The tides check the speed with which the earth rotates. The 
energy thus lost must in part at least be transformed into heat,which 
is then again lost by radiation into space. Of course the quantity 
of energy which the earth possesses by reason of its rotation is of 
limited amount, and it is steadily being dissipated just as the internal 
heat is being lost and just as the potential heat that exists in con- 
sequence of unsatisfied chemical attraction is also declining. It 
seems that whenever the tides shall have so checked the earth 
that it only rotates at half its present speed, the quantity of the 
energy now existing in consequence of the rotation will have been 
reduced to a fourth of its present value. 

Next as to the various forms in which sun heat is received. We 
have already referred to the mode in which it is captured by growing 
plants. There is also another indirect method in which the sun 
heat is made to provide energy useful to man. The waterfall which 
turns the millwheel is of course really efficient because the water is 
running down, and it can only run down because it has first been 
raised up. This raising is accomplished by sunbeams. They beat 
down on the wide expanse of the great oceans, there they evaporate 
the water and the vapour soars aloft into the heights of the atmo- 
sphere where it forms clouds. It is of course the solar energy that 
has performed this task of lifting, and as the rain descends it becomes 
collected into the streams and rivers which on their way to the sea 
are made to turn the waterwheels. In like manner it is of course 
the action of the sun which sets in motion great volumes of air to 
form the winds, so that when we employ windmills to grind our corn 
we are utilising energy diffused from the sun. 

It goes without saying that the welfare of the human race is 
necessarily connected with the continuance of the sun’s beneficent 
action. We have indeed shown that the few other direct or indirect 
sources of heat which might conceivably be relied upon are in the 
very nature of things devoid of the necessary permanence. It 
becomes therefore of the utmost interest to inquire whether the sun’s 
heat can be calculated on indefinitely. Here is indeed a subject 
which is literally of the most vital importance so far as organic life 
is concerned. If the sun ever ceases to shine, then must it be certain 
that there is a term beyond which human existence, or indeed, 
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organic existence of any type whatever cannot any longer endure on 
the earth. 

We may say once for all that the sun contains just a certain 
number of units of heat actual or potential, and that he is at the 
present moment shedding that heat around with the most appalling 
extravagance. No doubt the heat-hoard of the sun is so tremendous 
that the consequences of his mighty profusion do not become speedily 
apparent. They are indeed, it must be admitted, hardly to be dis- 
cerned within the few brief centuries that the sun has been submitted 
to human observation. But we have grounds for knowing as a 
certainty that the sun cannot escape from the destiny that sooner or 
later overtakes the spendthrift. In his interesting studies of this 
subject, Professor Langley gives a striking illustration of the rate 
at which the solar heat is being squandered at this moment. He 
remarks that the great coalfields of Pennsylvania contain enough of 
the precious mineral to supply the wants of the United States fora 
thousand years. If all that tremendous accumulation of fuel were 
to be extracted and burned in one vast conflagration, the total 
quantity of heat that would be produced would no doubt be stupen- 
dous, and yet, says this authority, who has taught us so much about 
the sun, all the heat developed by that terrific coal fire would not be 
equal to that which the sun pours forth in the thousandth part of 
each single second. When we reflect that this expenditure of heat 
has been going on not alone for the centuries during which the earth 
has been the abode of man, but also for those periods which we 
cannot- estimate, except by saying that they are doubtless millions 
of years during which there has been life on the globe, then indeed 
we begin to comprehend how vast must have been the capital of heat 
with which the sun started on its career. 

But now for the question, of supreme importance so iar as organic 
life is concerned, as to the possibility of the indefinite duration of 
the sun as a source of radiant energy. It may indeed be urged that 
there is no apparent decline in the warmth of the sun and the bril- 
liancy of the light that he diffuses. There is no reason to think 
from any historical evidence, or indeed from any evidence whatever, 
that there is the slightest measurable difference between the radiance 
of the sun that was shed on the inhabitants of ancient Greece and 
the radiance that still falls on the same classic soil. So far as our 
knowledge goes, the plants that now grow on the hills and plains 
of Greece are the same as the plants which grew on the same hills 
and plains two thousand years ago. It is, of course, true that the 
significance of the argument is affected by the circumstance that 
organisms by the influence of natural selection can preserve a con- 
tinuous adaptation to an environment which is gradually becoming 
modified. The olive grows in Greece now, and a tree called by the same 
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name grew there a couple of thousand years ago. I do not suppose 
that anyone is likely to doubt that the ancient olive and the modern 
olive are at all events so far alike that plants identical in every 
respect with the olive of ancient times could flourish where the 
modern olive now abounds. That there have been great climatic 
vicissitudes in times past is of course clearly shown by the records of . 
the rocks. It is almost certain that astronomical causes have been 
largely concerned in the production of these changes, but from 
among these causes we may exclude the variations in the sun’s heat. 
There does not seem to be the least reason to suppose that any altera- 
tion in the rate at which the sun diffuses heat has been a cause of 
the vicissitudes of climates which the earth has certainly undergone 
within geological times. 

And yet we feel certain that the incessant radiation from the sun 
must be producing a profound effect on its stores of energy. The 
only way of reconciling this with the total absence of evidence of the 
expected changes is to be found in the supposition that such is the 
mighty mass of the sun, such the prodigious supply of heat, or what 
is equivalent to heat that it contains, that the grand transformation 
through which it is passing proceeds at a rate so slow that, during 
the ages accessible to our observations, the results achieved have 
been imperceptible. Think of a sphere the size of the earth. Would 
it be possible to detect the curvature of a portion of its equator a 
yard in length? To our senses, nay, even to our most refined 
measurements, such a line, though indeed a portion of a circular are, 
would be indistinguishable from a straight line. So is it with the 
solar radiation. To our ephemeral glance it appears to be quite 
uniform ; we can only study a very minute part of the whole series 
of changes, so that we are as little able to detect the want of unifor- 
mity as we should be to detect the departure from a straight line of 
the arc of a circle which we have given as an illustration. 

We cannot, however, attribute to the sun any miraculous power 
of generating heat. That great body cannot disobey those laws 
which we have learned from experiments in our laboratories. Of 
course no one now doubts that the great law of the conservation of 
energy holds good. We do not in the least believe that because the 
sun’s heat is radiated away in such profusion that it is therefore 
entirely lost. It travels off no doubt to the depths of space, and as 
to what may become of it there we have no information. Everything 
we know points to the law that energy is as indestructible as matter 
itself. The heat scattered from the sun exists at least as ethereal 
vibration if in no other form. But it is most assuredly true that 
this energy so copiously dispensed is lost to our solar system. There 
is no form in which it is returned, or in which it can be returned. 
The energy of the system is as surely declining as the energy of the 
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clock declines according as the weight runs down. In the clock, 
however, the energy is restored by winding up the weight, but 
there is no analogous process known in our system. 

It was long a mystery how the sun was able to retain its heat 
so as to continually supply its prodigious rate of expenditure. 
The suppositions that would most naturally occur were shown to be 
utterly insufficient. We know that a great iron casting often takes 
many hours to grow cold after it has been drawn from the mould. 
If the casting be a sufficiently large one, the cooling will proceed so 
slowly that it will not get cold for days because the tardiness 
of cooling increases with the dimensions of the body. It was not, 
perhaps, unnatural to suppose that as the sun was so vast the process of 
cooling would proceed with such extreme slowness that notwith- 
standing the quantity of heat poured out every second, the annual 
amount of loss would be so small relatively to the whole store that 
the effect of that loss would be imperceptible in such periods as those 
over which our knowledge extends. This supposition, however plau- 
sible, is speedily demolished when brought to the test by which all 
such questions must be decided—the test of actual calculation. We 
can determine with all needful accuracy the store of heat that the 
sun would contain if regarded merely as a white hot solid globe. 
When we apply the known annual loss, we see at once that if the 
sun had merely the simple constitution here supposed, the annual 
expenditure would bear such a considerable proportion to the total 
supply that the effect of the loss would become speedily apparent. 
It is certain that the sun must under such circumstances fall some 
degrees in temperature each year. In a couple of thousand years 
the change in temperature would be sufficiently great to affect in 
the profoundest manner the supply of sunbeams. As, however, we 
know that for a couple of thousand years, or, indeed, for periods much 
longer still, there has been no perceptible decrease in the volume 
of solar radiations, we conclude that the great luminary cannot be 
regarded merely as a glowing solid globe dispensing its heat by 
radiation. There is another supposition as to the continuance of sun 
heat which must be mentioned only, however, to be dismissed as 
quite incapable of offering any solution of the problem. As we 
generate heat here so largely by the combination of fuel, it has been 
sometimes thought that a similar process may be in progress on the 
sun. It has been supposed that elements capable and desirous of 
chemical union may exist in the sun in such profusion that by their 
entering into association a quantity of heat is liberated sufficient to 
account for the continuous dispersal by radiation. Here, again, the 
test must be applied which is decisive of such pretensions. It may 
certainly be the case that chemical actions of one kind or another are 
going on in the sun, and among them are doubtless some of such a 
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character that they evolve heat. But we happen to know exactly 
how much heat can be evolved by the action of specified quantities 
of elementary bodies by whose union heat is generated. It appears 
clear from the figures that chemical action is a wholly inadequate 
method of accounting for solar radiation. To take one instance, 
we may mention that if the sun had been a globe of white-hot carbon, 
and if there had been a sufficient supply of oxygen to effect its 
combustion, the total heat generated by the entire mass would not 
supply the solar radiation for the period that has elapsed since the 
building of the pyramids. It is, therefore, clear that the supposition 
that the sun is a burning globe, like the supposition ofthe sun as 
a cooling solid globe, is quite inadequate to explain the marvellous 
persistence with which, for countless ages, the orb of day has dis- 
tributed its beams. 

There is another supposition which, though not itself providing 
the explanation that we are searching for, still points so far in that 
direction that I have kept it till the last. It has been sometimes 
suggested that the dashing of meteoric matter into the sun from 
outside may afford the requisite supply of energy. There can be 
no doubt that the plunge of a meteor into the sun’s atmosphere with 
the terrific velocity which it will necessarily acquire in consequence 
of the attraction of the sun, is accompanied by the transformation of 
the energy of the meteor’s movement into light and heat. The 
quantity of energy that a meteor thus carries with it is so vast that 
it is hardly credible until the figures which express it and the 
grounds on which they are based have received due attention. Let 
us think of a meteor which is moving, as such bodies do when near 
the earth, with a speed perhaps a hundred times as great as that of 
a bullet from a rifle, or even from one of the most finished pieces of 
artillery. The energy of the meteor, depending as it does upon the 
square of the velocity, will be, therefore, about ten thousand times 
that of the bullet of the same size. It seems that the energy thus 
possessed by a meteor one pound in weight is as much as could be 
developed by the explosion of a ton weight of gunpowder. Doubt- 
less, in the vicinity of the sun, the meteors are more numerous, and 
they move with a higher velocity than the meteors near the earth. 
It is therefore plain that the quantity of energy contributed to the 
sun from this source must be large in amount. It can, however, be 
shown that there are not enough meteors in existence to supply a 
sufficient quantity of heat to the sun to compensate the loss by 
radiation. The indraught of meteoric matter may indeed certainly 
tend in some small degree to retard the ultimate cooling of the great 
luminary, but its effect is so small that we can quite afford to over- 
look it from the point of view that we are taking in this paper. 

It is to Helmholtz we are indebted for the true solution of the 
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long-vexed problem. He has demonstrated, in the clearest manner, 
where the source of the sun’s heat lies. It depends upon a cause 
that, at the first glance, would seem an insignificant one, but which 
the arithmetical test, that is so essential, at once raises to a position 
of the greatest importance. It is sufficiently obvious that the sun 
is in no sense to be regarded as a solid body. It seems very unlikely 
that there can be throughout its entire extent any portion which 
possesses the properties of a solid; certainly those exterior parts of 
the sun which are all that are accessible to our observation are any- 
thing but solid: they are vast volumes of luminous material floating 
in gases of a much less luminous nature. The openings between 
the clouds form the spots, while the mighty projections which leap 
from the sun’s surface testify in the most emphatic manner to the 
gaseous or vapourous character of the outer parts of the great 
luminary. <A gaseous globe like the sun when it parts with its 
heat observes laws of a very different type from those which a 
cooling solid follows. As the heat disappears by radiation the body 
contracts; the gaseous object, however, decreases in general much 
more than a solid body would do for the same loss of heat. This is 
connected with a striking difference between the manner in which 
the two bodies change in temperature. The solid, as it loses heat, 
also loses temperature ; the gas, on the other hand, does not neces- 
sarily lose temperature even though it is losing heat. Indeed, it 
may happen that the very fact that the gaseous globe is losing heat 
may be the cause of its actually gaining in temperature and becom- 
ing hotter. This seems a paradox at the first glance, but it will be 
found not to be so when due attention is paid to the different notions 
that belong to the words heat and temperature. The globe of gas 
unquestionably radiates heat and loses it, and the globe, in conse- 
quence of that loss, shrinks to a smaller size. The heat, or what is 
equivalent to heat, that is left in the globe, is exhibited in a body of 
reduced dimensions, and in that smaller body the heat shows to such 
advantage that the globe actually exhibits a temperature hotter than 
before the loss of heat took place. In the facts just mentioned we 
have an explanation of the sustained heat of the sun. Of course 
we cannot assume that in our calculations the sun is to be treated as 
if it were gaseous throughout its entire mass, but it approximates so 
largely to the gaseous state in the greater part of its bulk that we 
can feel no hesitation in adopting the belief that the true cause has 
been found. To justify the adequacy of this method of explaining 
the facts I may mention the following result of a calculation. If the 
sun were to lose sufficient heat to enable it to shrink in its diameter 
by one ten-thousandth part of its present amount, the quantity of 
heat that would be available in consequence of this contraction would 
suffice to provide the entire radiation for a period of 2,000 years. 
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Such a diminution of the sun’s bulk would be altogether too small 
to be perceptible by the most refined measurements that we can 
make in the observatory. Hence we are able to understand how the 
prodigious radiation of the sun during all the centuries of history 
can be accounted for without any alteration in the dimensions of the 
great luminary having yet become appreciable. 

But there is a boundary to the prospect of the continuance of the 
sun’s radiation. Of course, as the loss of heat goes on, the gaseous 
parts will turn into liquids, and as the process is still further pro- 
tracted, the liquids will transform into solids. Thus we look forward 
toa time when the radiation of the sun can be no longer conducted 
in conformity with the laws which dictate the loss of heat from a 
gaseous body. When this state is reached the sun may, no doubt, be 
an incandescent solid with a brilliance as great as is compatible with 
that condition, but the further loss of heat will then involve loss of 
temperature. At the present time the body may be so far gaseous 
that the temperature of the sun remains absolutely constant. It may 
even be the case that the temperature of the sun, notwithstanding 
the undoubted loss of heat, is absolutely rising. It is, however, 
incontrovertible that a certain maximum temperature having been 
reached (whether we have yet reached it or not we do not know), 
temperature will then necessarily decline. There is certainly no 
doubt whatever that the sun, which is now losing heat, even if not 
actually falling in temperature, must, at some time, begin to lose its 
temperature. Then, of course, its capacity for radiating heat will 
begin to abate, The heat received by the earth from the great 
centre of our system must, of course, decline. There seems no escape 
from the conclusion that the continuous loss of solar heat must still 
go on, so that the sun will pass through the various stages of brilliant 
incandescence, of glowing redness, of dull redness, until it ultimately 
becomes a dark and non-luminous star. In this final state the sun 
will literally join the majority. Every analogy would teach us that 
the dark and non-luminous bodies in the universe are far more 
tumerous than the brilliant suns. We can never see the dark 
objects, we can discern their presence only indirectly. All the stars 
that we can see are merely those bodies which at this epoch of their 
tareer happen for the time to be so highly heated as to be luminous. 

There is thus a distinct limit to man’s existence on the earth, 
dictated by the ultimate exhaustion of the sun. It is, of course, a 
question of much interest for us to speculate on the probable dura. 
tion of the sun’s beams in sufficient abundance for the continued main- 
tenance of life. Perhaps the most reliable determinations are those 
Which have been made by Professor Langley. They are based on 
his own experiments upon the intensity of solar radiation, conducted 
wider circumstances that give them special value. I shall endeavour 
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to’ give a summary of the interesting results at which he has 
arrived. 

The utmost amount of heat that it would ever have been possible 
for the sun to have contained would supply its radiation for 
18,000,000 years at the present rate. Of course, this does not assert 
that the sun, as a radiant body, may not be much older than the 
period named. We have already seen that the rate at which sun- 
beams are poured forth has gradually increased as the sun rose in 
temperature. In the early times the quantity of sunbeams dispensed 
was much less per annum than at present, and it is, therefore, quite 
possible that the figures may be so enlarged as to meet the require- 
ments of any reasonable geological demand with regard to past 
duration of life on the earth. 

It seems that the sun has already dissipated about four-fifths of 
the energy with which it may have originally been endowed. Atall 
events, it seems that, radiating energy at its present rate, the su 
may hold out for 4,000,000 years, or for 5,000,000 years, but not for 
10,000,000 years. Here then we discern in the remote future a 
limit to the duration of life on this globe. We have seen that it 
does not seem possible for any other source of heat to be available 
for replenishing the waning stores of the luminary. It may be that 
the heat was originally imparted to the sun as the result of some 
great collision between two bodies which were both dark before the 
collision took place, so that, in fact, the two dark masses coalesced 
into a vast nebula from which the whole of our system has been 
evolved. Of course, it is always conceivable that the sun may be 
re-invigorated by a repetition of a similar startling process. It is, 
however, hardly necessary to observe that so terrific a convulsion 
would be fatal to life in the solar system. Neither from the heavens 
above, nor from the earth beneath, does it seem possible to discover 
any rescue for the human race from the inevitable end. The race is 
as mortal as the individual, and, so far as we know, its span cannot 
under any circumstances be run out beyond a number of millions of 
years which can certainly be told on the fingers of both hands, and 
probably on the fingers of one. 

Rosert 8. Batt. 
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THE COMING CRISIS IN MOROCCO. 


NeaReER and nearer comes the storm which, at no distant period, is 
bound to break over Morocco. The gates will roll asunder which 
have for centuries locked up mines of wealth and leagues of arable 
land. British capital, British emigrants, British invalids—the rich 
who can afford to pay and the poor who want to economise—will soon 
be forced, by an irresistible attraction, to rush towards a temperate 
coast to colonise a perennially summer land, only two days’ from 
Plymouth, where money is turned over by scratching the soil, life 
is easy, toil lucrative, and health to be got for the asking. 

For six hundred years this land, within eye-shot of Europe, and 
actually within cannon range, has been left a howling wilderness— 
tens of thousands of acres barren as the Phlegean fields. Incredible 
as it now seems, whilst the distant continent of America has been 
eagerly explored, Australia opened up, India subdued, even the Cape 
of Good Hope colonised, Morocco, the one country actually within 
sight of Europe—more fertile, more accessible, more scantily peopled, 
and more abounding in natural wealth than any other of similar 
dimensions—has been simply locked up. Tangier is the key of that 
country. Let us peep through the keyhole. 

I see in the person of Muley Hassan, Sultan of Morocco, an irre- 
sponsible ruler similar to the Shah of Persia. His administration is also 
amilar. Personally—as the Reefian tribes, according to the report 
of the Cherifa of Wazan, say—he is better than his father and grand- 
father, but he might be easily better than he is. He is surrounded 
by a set of pig-headed old counsellors, of whom he stands in awe 
because they served under his father. They will not let him move 
with the times. Had he been let alone, not only might the French 
have been allowed to get their railway quietly through Tonatt, but 
England might have been allowed a wire or even a road to Fez. 
Look at the executive. I see in every town unsalaried Caids and 
Bashaws, who have bought their offices and live by squeezing the 
people. Written law there is none. Prisoners languish in chains, 
some innocent, some guilty; but they are condemned without trial, 
or released only through bribery. I find no security for life or 
property. The rich deny or bury their wealth, which is unearthed 
by threats and confiscated by torture. The poor lie down and 
starve. I see tribes of hardy mountaineers in constant revolt against 
the Sultan. I cannot see that the Sultan, in any sense, governs 
tnything or anybody. He makes no roads, builds no harbours, 
fosters no trade, administers no justice, he only keeps his place by 
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setting one tribe to plunder another, or by keeping whole popula. 
tions in a state of starvation, and hence unable to resist his exactions, 
As he plays off the tribes within, so he plays off the nations without, 
He keeps out their influence by fomenting their rival jealousies, 
In Tangier itself, the diplomatic capital of Morocco, there is 
not a wheeled carriage. Why? Because there is not sufficient 
cohesion amongst the consulates and legations to get a carriage-road 
made. This is called the status in quo, and is sometimes lauded as 
an admirable policy. Look beyond Tangier. I see between ranges 
of metalliferous mountains, upon whose slopes herds of wild horses 
enough to set up the Continent with cavalry, or tame cattle for its 
commissariat, cou/d be raised, vast alluvial plains, well watered, 
utterly untouched by industry, yet capable of bearing grain and 
fruit enough to supply half Europe—wheat, oranges, lemons, Indian 
corn, sugar, grapes, olives, dates, bananas, and every kind of vege- 
table. I see a great navigable river, the Lebon, down which all 
this produce might be floated, between Fez and the sea coast, for 
rapid export. Not a steam plough, or a harrow, or a threshing. 
machine will the Sultan permit; not a square foot will he sell ; not 
a steamer or trading boat may ply upon rivers which should be at 
once the boundaries of teeming and prosperous provinces and the 
arteries of cosmopolitan commerce. The vulture on the lookout for 
a dying slave or a dead camel wings his dismal flight over a silent 
land, with here and there a few Arab huts, a wandering Jew, a 
bloated Bashaw, a stinking city, and a perfumed harem. How long 
is this to last? The relations between Morocco and Europe have 
always been strained—they are like to snap suddenly. 

As late as 1856 some vessels were plundered by those hardy 
Moorish pirates whose long black galleys were for centuries 4 
terror to all seafaring folk passing through the:Straits. In 1814 
the capture of European slaves, and in 1877 general piracy on the 
high seas were officially abolished, yet only a little further down 
the coast so illustrious a person as M. Leverrier, the astronomer, but 
lately dead, was captured and spent two years in slavery. 

During the reign of Sir John Drummond Hay as British minister 
at Tangier, the first serious attempt was made to answer the ques- 
tion which is now being so urgently repeated: How shall we deal 
with Morocco? The answer given by Sir John had its merits, and 
it did for a time, but it will not do now. His plan was to avoid 
friction with the Moors by discouraging European enterprise. Shut 
nothing that is open, open nothing that is shut. Hold sacred the 
person and the property of his majesty’s subjects; don’t prevent 
them, but don’t help them, to trade —to buy or to sell. Don’t 
meddle with the Sultan or his subordinates; stand by him if other 
Powers show signs of aggression or interference, and in general keep 
things as they are. Thus from the moment that he had the presence 
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of mind to seize the only chair and seat himself in his first interview 
with the Sultan’s minister, leaving that mighty Bashaw to stand, to 
the day of his retirement a few years ago, on the accession of Sir 
Kirby Green, Sir John Drummond Hay’s influence with the Sultan, 
if not with the Powers, was naturally paramount. In fact, he was 
not only British minister at Tangier, but almost the Sultan’s own 
minister for foreign affairs. He spoke the Moorish language, 
sketched his Cherifian majesty’s policy, stood between him and the 
predatory diplomatists of Kurope, and at last rendered him the signal 
service at the Madrid Conference of checking the abuse of consular 
protection which enabled the Powers to oppress the Sultan’s subjects 
and impoverish the Sultan’s treasury. Beyond this salutary attempt 
at reform, undertaken partly to vindicate the honour of European 
diplomacy, and partly to gratify the Sultan, Sir John Hay did not 
propose to go. No schemes of French ambition on the east, no 
readjustment of frontiers, no rumours of a British protectorate, still 
less of a joint French and British occupation, complicated by a 
Spanish invasion, ruffled the diplomatic calm of Sir John Drummond 
Hay’s halcyon reign. But since his retirement the plot has rapidly 
thickened. The Sultan, with his “blind man’s buff government,” 
is now seen by all Europe to be a scandalous anachronism ; and at 
the present moment to leave things as they are is like leaving a lot 
of tinder about whilst the sparks fly upwards in a forge. The 
Madrid conference with its embarrassing disclosures has really broken 
up the diplomatic ring, which has for ever lost the charm of privacy 
along with the profit of peculation. At the same time, the pursuit 
of personal gain by mutual toleration and compromise having given 
way to a patriotic desire all round to prevent any one Power doing, 
or becoming, or getting anything in Tangier, diplomatic action 
has arrived at a sort of impasse, and the status in quo, if it means 
locking up Morocco, amounts almost to a reductio ad absurdum. 

This is the psychological moment chosen by the French to com- 
mence an agitation on the eastern frontier, and practically to capture 
the Cherif of Wazan, whose influence with the Tonatt tribes they 
Mean to use against the Sultan. At the same time, the Reefian hill 
tribes force the Sultan’s hand at Tangier, get an obnoxious Bashaw 
dismissed, and show that they have the power and the will to dictate 
whom they will and whom they will not obey. To make confusion 
more confused, Italy clamours for Tripoli; Germany wants the 
Zaffarine and adjacent coast ; Spain, out of bravado, bullies the Moors 
at Mebilla, and though almost bankrupt lays a submarine cable and 
blusters about being able to land troops, as she has undoubtedly been 
able to pour about 6,000 Spaniards, priests and all, into Tangier. 
And England? What have we got to do with it all? What have 
We, the merchants of the world, got to do with opening up “ Morocco, 
the last market of the world” ? What have we, the great colonisers, 
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organisers, governors got to do with a people only two days’ from 
our coasts, groaning beneath more than medieval oppression, 
perishing in a land of plenty for want of organisation and good 
government? What have we got to do with Tangier, which holds 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and which if in the hands of au enemy would 
destroy the Rock as a coaling station? Are not seven out of ten 
ships which go through the Straits English, and does not the high 
road to our Indian Empire run that way? What have English 
capitalists got to do with a country that offers close at hand an 
almost boundless field for profitable investments at cent per cent? 
Probably there is no country in the world but England that would 
even ask such a question as “what has England to do with 
Morocco?” Even should this apathy be indignantly denied, it can- 
not be denied that nine out of ten politicians one meets think that 
there is plenty of time, and that at the eleventh hour England will 
be able to step in and make her market. Well, there is no time. The 
French realise this; they know that in the inevitable coming 
struggle, diplomatic, military, or both, the advantage will lie with 
those who have taken the initiative. They accordingly claim without 
delay the doubtful territory of Tonatt, pronounced at the Berlin 
Conference to be within the sphere (delightfully diplomatic phrase) of 
French influence. They propose, merely for the sake of putting their 
foot inside Morocco, to support the claims of one quarrelsome Cabyle 
against another, and they actually seize the Cherif of Wazan, the 
head of one of the most powerful Moorish sects, and propose to 
commit him to a scheme of French aggrandisement at the expense 
of the Sultan; on the other hand, they are ridiculously sensitive to 
the slightest signs of British interference. We must not lay a wire 
or open a post office! The French havea policy. They aim at a 
great North African Empire similar to our Indian Empire—with 
Tangier if possible, without Tangier if necessary. 

What is our policy? It is—may I say, more accurately, it has 
hitherto been—a Micawber policy. It is impossible to say of such 
a policy that it will not succeed because it is impossible to say 
exactly what it is. In the meanwhile consider what may happen 
at any moment—I had almost said what must happen—in Morocco. 
Even before these words are in type some decisive blow may be 
struck, and then consider what will become of a Micawber policy. 
“Put case,” as Robert Browning used to say. 

At any moment a Jew may be murdered at Fez Mequinay; a 
reprisal would of course take place. The Jews have everywhere 
the Moors in their debt. They are intensely unpopular, and often 
employ the Caids or magistrates to collect their arrears. A massacre 
of Jews would call for intervention by one or more of the Powers. 
Is England ready ? 

At any moment a drunken Spaniard in Tangier, one of the six 
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thousand, most of them the lowest of the low, might insult a 
Moorish woman or murder a Moor. This might lead to a fanatical 
massacre of the Spaniards, who are hated as much as the Jew, and 
would call for Spanish intervention. Spain would land troops and 
seize, under colour of her right to protect her own subjects, the 
best strategic positions in Tangier. So far from this being an 
imaginary case, Spain has, as I pointed out, actually had the 
bravado, even in her bankrupt condition, to lay a special cable from 
Tarifa to Tangier, in case we should suddenly close the Gibraltar 
cable to her, with a view of cutting her communication, and landing 
troops before her at the first rumour of a disturbance in Tangier. 
Are we ready ? 

At any moment the Sultan, distracted by his wars with hostile 
tribes, might be quite unable to protect Europeans in Tangier. 
Intervention would then be called for by or imposed upon the 
Sultan. France and England would both land troops. Have we 
agreed with France, who is to withdraw first, or what is to happen 
if France says, “J’y suis j’y reste ”—at any rate, until you clear out 
of Egypt ? 

At any moment the Moors or the Hill Tribes, supposed to be 
wider Tangier rule, might seek (as they actually did seek a month 
ar two ago) English intervention to protect them from the oppression 
ofthe Bashaw of Tangier. It happened that the Sultan listened to 
English advice, and deposed the Bashaw. Suppose he had appealed 
tothe French to support him in independent action, and had main- 
tained the Bashaw ; suppose the Hill Tribes, seeing no immediate 
force capable of resisting them, or perceiving the French and Eng- 
lish at loggerheads, or, simply with a view of embroiling the Sultan 
with the Powers, had entered Tangier and massacred the Spaniards 
-—was England ready with a policy? Supposing, under any pre- 
text, even one so flimsy as a Cabyle squabble in East Morocco, the 
French were to land troops in Tangier—is England ready with a 
policy ? 

And now what do I gather to be our policy? I speak more or 
less speculatively and under correction. Suppose we go to Fez. We 
ask the Sultan to act in the spirit of Article XI. of the Madrid Con- 
ference—to open his ports, to let Europeans buy land, and build and 
trade and plant freely in Morocco. We get a concession here and 
there. Gradually English capital begins to circulate, but it takes 
time. The Sultan says to himself—Yes, you develop my land, I tax 
the produce ; I get your money, but you take my land and you steal 
my people. My territory shrinks and shrinks; my authority is 
superseded. I am driven into a corner on the south and east: by 
the French on the north, and in my west coast towns by the Eng- 
lish. No; your progress shall be as slow as I can make it. Mean- 
While France takes up the land about Tonatt awarded her by the 
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‘Berlin Conference, runs her railway south to Timbuctoo, presently 
proposes to swallow up Morocco city, Mequinez, Mogudor, and all the 
land south of the Lebon river; Italy helps herself to Tripoli; the 
Spanish population growing becomes 60,000 instead of 6,000, and 
imperatively clamour for a Spanish Protectorate in Tangier as they 
are hated by the Moors and in constant perii; and English capitalists, 
in the teeth of almost insuperable obstacles, continue to plant an 
orangery here and a cornfield there, perhaps even open a mine or 
clear a forest. But is that anything that can be called a policy ? It 
is good as far as it goes, but the French go farther and fare better, 
We go no farther and certainly are likely to fare worse, unless we 
can face the situation with more than a merely finikin policy. This 
is not a question of jingoism. Indeed our aim should be not to 
shed a drop of European blood; but if ever we wanted something 
like a practical and imperial policy to protect our route to India and 
save our market in Morocco, we certainly want it now. We heara 
great deal about French susceptibilities. Every move of ours, we 
are informed, is watched at Tangier, and questions are asked: Pray 
has England no right to susceptibilities? Have we no right to ask 
questions about the French rail through Tonatt, the spread of French 
influence in Morocco, the capture of the Cherif of Wazan, the French 
interference in Cabyle squabbles across the frontier ? 

When I speak of England’s Micawber policy I do so without 
prejudice to anything that Sir Charles Euan-Smith may do or say at 
Fez. Sir Charles’s policy is known to be firm but pacific and con- 
ciliatory. His knowledge of Orientals is profound ; his sympathy 
with them is enlightened ; his experience of them is, like Mr. Sam 
Weller’s knowledge of London, ‘extensive and peculiar ”’ ; his success 
in dealing with them unequalled. Sir Charles is himself an unknown 
quantity, and the turns of the present situation are quite incal- 
culable. It is a colossal game of battledore and shuttlecock; 

France and England are the battledores, and the Sultan of Morocco 
is the shuttlecock. But the Sultan will not live for ever, and the 
game must soon be played out. The difficulties which beset the 
British minister at Tangier, in any attempt to negotiate with the 
Sultan, are immense. Were that minister any other than Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith, and were his chief any other than Lord Salisbury, we 
should say, insuperable. The integrity of Morocco, in the present 
temper of the European cabinets, may be the only safe cry for 
England; but we shall be very much surprised if the negotiations 
now (April) or recently undertaken do not considerably clear the 

diplomatic atmosphere. And, whatever may be their result, it can- 
not be out of place at such a crisis to sketch the possible future of 

Morocco vis-a-vis England and France. 

Let us say that Sir Charles Euan-Smith sincerely desires to pre- 

serve the integrity of the Sultan’s empire ; it is yet possible that it 
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may split up under his fingers. It really lies between England and 
France; the other Powers, even Spain, are almost neglectable 
tities. 

What does France want? She wants her rail through Tonatt to 
Timbuctoo, so as to divert the trade which went by Mogudor, and 
bring her ostrich feathers, corn, and spices straight through French 
territory for shipment at Algiers. She does not need our support ; 
she takes Tonatt and forces her rail wherever it suits her now. 
Will it be our interest to oppose her? France might also be able to 
establish her Protectorate in Morocco, Mogudor, and Mequinez, 
and all the country south of the Lebon. It might not be worth our 
while to oppose that. But England wants Tangier. It is more 
important as a harbour and coaling-station even than Gibraltar. 
Gibraltar might go—but we don’t mean to let it go-—were Tangier 
ours. It was ours, it might have been ours. Any time during the 
Franco-Prussian war, had we run up the Union Jack on the Casbur, 
what European Power would then have pulled it down? It must be 
ours because we cannot have the Indian route jeopardised and 
English commerce crippled. France and the Powers are for main- 
taining the status in quo in Tangier, i.e. for maintaining the dead- 
lock which keeps out foreign capital and prevents foreigners from 
buying land outside Tangier. Why? I answer this by asking who 
alone has the capital and the enterprise? Answer—the English. 
Therefore to open up Morocco to foreigners means to open it up to 
the English. They would buy up the country inland down to Lebon 
River—the best land with the best water-way. The people would 
eagerly sell (we know that much by experience) and retire further 
south into a boundless untenanted region. Tangier town would become 
the Brighton or Biarritz of Africa, crowded with English villas, its 
bay crammed with English yachts. Instead of going to Nice, a line 
of fast packets would land tourists in a model and not variable 
African climate. Tangier would become the rage, with noble sands 
for the children, fine bathing, and good hunting, riding, shooting, 
and pig-sticking on the Reni Hassan Hills. From Tangier to Fez 
the land is cut out fairly level and direct for a railway; the alluvial 
plains would yield enough to feed Gibraltar and Tangier, and pro- 
vide such a lucrative trade that, after all exports had been taxed 
for the Sultan, the Tangier province from the sea to the Lebon 
would pay its expenses and yield a handsome profit. This is 
what England has a right to expect and what she must play for 
whilst yet there is time, before, that is to say, the Spaniards, who 
continue to swarm over, are a colony powerful enough to claim a 
Spanish Protectorate, or at least seriously to endanger British 
interests in North Africa. 

But what is our great obstacle? France is our great obstacle. 
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_Do we mean to fight France? No. Tosupport France? Yeg 
We say to France, You have got Algiers—you can have Tonatt; 
when you propose further to protect Morocco, remember you must 
abandon all thought of landing troops at Tangier, if we propose to 
“protect” Tangier. “’Tis a bitter draught to swallow,” says 
France, thinking of her African-Empire ideal; “what will you 
give us to take after the dose?” The French do not need our 
support in their Morocco enterprise. Egypt, were it ours to give, 
we should not give. There is but one sacrifice we could make, if it 
would be for the good of the world. Suppose the Morocco Empire 
crumbles to dust like an immemorial corpse on being exposed to the 
light and air of English trade and French organisation and culture, 
There is another rotten corpse too long embalmed by political oppor- 
tunism— it is the Ottoman Empire. Let England abandon the 
disgraceful protectorate of Constantinople, and assume, with the 
consent of France, the glorious protectorate of Tangier, and say to 
France, in return for her withdrawing her opposition, ‘Take 
Syria.” That is about the only thing which France wants, and 
which England has to offer. It is true Russia would then go to 
Constantinople, but sooner or later Russia will go to Constan- 
tinople—better as friend than as foe. There are signs, too, that 
the days of the Czar’s autocracy are numbered; not that the 
future is with the Nihilists, no, but with a party far stronger, far 
more reasonable, far more highly organised, which has secretly 
riddled the Empire through and through—the Constitutional 
Socialists, under Schumaloff, who, unlike the Nihilists under Kra- 
potkin, will go solid for a constitutional monarchy, just as the 
Garibaldian Republicans, unlike the Mazzini Republicans, went 
solid for Victor Emmanuel. The assured triumph at no distant 
period of this moderate party would remove many of the present 
objections to Russia’s holding Constantinople. A long-stand- 
ing sore would also be removed. In spite of all Crimean Treaty 
clauses, we cannot prevent Russia’s having a fleet; she means to 
have a seaboard, and it is surely a legitimate aspiration. Give her 
Constantinople, and she would no longer threaten the Indian fron- 
tier, struggle for a seaboard on the Persian coast, or worry us with 
the prospects of a new and still more futile Crimean war in the 
south. There would be nothing left to: quarrel about. 

Enough of prophecy and speculation. Realities stare us in the 
face. Our present British minister’s position at Tangiers is one of 
unequalled difficulty. He lives in a wasp’s nest; the temptation 
when stung to sting back is almost irresistible. Yet if he does so, 
he blows up the whole nest and himself along with it. He has got, 
as the Americans say, “to worry through” and to come out with 
England’s flagunrent. The French will oppose him when he pleads 
for the entrance of English capital into Morocco ; the Spaniards will 
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fire up at the notion of English protection ; and the fact of his coming 
to Fez at all is enough to set up the backs of all the other Powers. 
If he is civil, the Sultan will think he is afraid, and will promise 
everything but do nothing. If he is severe, the French will outbid 
him and offer the Sultan a few more officers for his army and diplo- 
matic assistance to keep up the paralysing status in quo at Tangier. 
If he does nothing but meet and part good friends with his Cherifian 
Majesty, we shall hear at the next elections how the country’s money 
is squandered by a Conservative Government upon fruitless expedi- 
tions. Was ever a Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary in sucha fix? Then at any moment the Sultan, though 
a person of iron constitution, herculean strength, and mercurial 
activity, may die. His favourite son of fourteen, who at present 
holds his court at Fez and poses as Muley Hassan’s successor, will 
have to face the terrible opposition of the Sultan’s one-eyed son, who 
is a mighty man of war and holds the army, and both will have 
toencounter the unrivalled popularity of the Sultan’s brother, who 
has the reputation of being wise and good, able and merciful, and 
is therefore beloved by the people. 

If the court goes for the boy, the one-eyed son will have a rough 
time; but if the one-eyed son split the court-vote, then the bene- 
fcent brother might come in with a run; at any rate, unless we 
agree with our adversary (the French) quickly, whilst we are in the 
way with him, whichever candidate we support, the French will 
mpport his rival, and the confusion will be worse confounded. This 
also is a contingency Sir Charles Euan-Smith may have to deal 
with. Truly the uneasiness of the head which wears a crown is not 
“in it” with the bed—quite the reverse of one of roses—upon which 
the Minister Plenipotentiary has to rest. There is one way out of 
it—a short way and a summary way. Let the Moors choose whom 
they will as successor to the Sultan, but when the smash comes, in 
order to ensure the general safety of the Algerian frontier and the 
Tonatt Railway—by that time possibly an accomplished fact—let the 
French proclaim a protectorate in Morocco over all south of 
the Lebon ; and for the safety of Tangier, let the English proclaim 
aprotectorate in Tangier, extending from the coast to the Lebon 
River. A simultaneous movement of French and English troops 
would meet with no serious opposition from a distracted people, 
fighting amongst themselves; and the heavy bribe which France 
Would offer the South and England the North, of security of life and 
property, would probably be followed by a bloodless revolution in 
Which North and South Morocco would range themselves naturally 
under the non-aggressive and non-oppressive protectorate of the 
two civilised Powers. Then the Morocco question would be solved 
—uniil next time. H. R. Hawes. 
LL2 
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Ir the futile and venerable custom of academic disputations on 4 
given theme of debate were ever to revive in the world of scholar. 
ship and of letters, an amusing if not a profitable theme for discus. 
sion might be the question whether a minor artist of real and 
original merit is likelier to gain or to lose by the association of his 
name with that of a master in his art. And no better exampk 
could be taken than that afforded by the relation of Dick Brom 
to Ben Jonson. The well-known first line of the commendatory 
verses with which his master and patron condescended to play the 
part of sponsor to his first comedy must probably be familiar to 
many who care to know no more than that Ben had “ Dick” fora 
servant once, and testified that he “ performed a servant’s faithful 
parts; and further, that when Dick took to play-writing Ba 


encouraged him with sublime condescension and approval of the 
success attained by his disciple through dutiful observation of thos 
laws of comedy “which I, your master, first did teach- the stage.” 
From this Olympian nod of supercilious approbation it might bk 


inferred, and indeed has very probably been inferred by the run of 
readers, that Brome, as dramatist and humourist, was little or nothing 
more than a shadow or an echo, more or less definite or distinct, o 
his master’s figure and his master’s voice. And unquestionably he 
must have learnt much and gained much by such intercourse ani 
such discipleship. His first play, The Northern Lass, appearing ani 
succeeding as it did under the kindly if haughty patronage of hi 
master, and deserving as it certainly was of that patronage and 
success, might perhaps have been better and might perhaps hav 
been worse if the author’s agile and active talent had been uninflv 
enced and unmodified by the rigid example and the imperiou 
authority of Ben Jonson. The stage is so crowded and the action is 
so crossed by the coming and going of so many ludicrous and seriou 
figures, that the attention if not the patience of the reader is over 
strained by the demand made on it; and the movements of the 
figures through the mazes of a complex dramatic dance are not 8 
happily regulated as to avoid or to avert an irritating sense of con- 
fusion and fatigue. But there are scenes and touches of character 
in it worthy of very high praise: the gentle heroine, tender and true 
(if somewhat soft and simple) as a “northern lass” should appear in 
compliance with tradition, is a figure very gracefully outlined, if not 
quite adequately finished or relieved: there is something more 
sentimental interest or romantic suggestion in the ingenious if in 
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composite plot than might have been expected from a disciple of 
Jonson’s: and the direct imitation of his Bobadil and Master 
‘Mathew is too lively and happy to be liable to the charge of servile 
or sterile discipleship. And there are few scenes in all the range of 
serio-comic drama more effective and impressive on even a second or 
third reading than that in which the friend of an intending bride- 
‘groom attempts to break off his match with a woman whom he 
believes unworthy by denunciation of his friend’s imaginary vices, 
and is fascinated himself by the discovery of her unshaken and 
“unselfish devotion. 

The modern reader of this play, the earliest attempt of its author 
‘and an excellent example of his talent, will probably be struck by 
the evidence it affords that Brome in our own day would have won 
higher distinction as a novelist than he did in his own as a play- 
wright. Were he now alive, he would be a brilliant and an able 
competitor in their own field of work and study with such admi- 
rable writers as Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Norris. His powers of 
observation and invention were not, if I mistake not, inferior to 
theirs; and the bent of his mind was not more technically dra- 
matic. In fact, his characters are cramped and his plots are dis- 
torted by compression into dramatic shape : they would gain both in 
execution and in effect by expansion, dilation, or dilution into the 
form of direct and gradual narrative. 

The opening scene of The Sparagus Garden is as happily humor- 
ous and as vividly natural as that of any more famous comedy. 
Tim Hoyden is a figure not unworthy of comparison with Sir Man- 
nerly Shallow in Crowne’s excellent broad comedy of The Country 
Wit—as that rural knight may be held worthy to rank as a pre- 
cursor, a herald from afar, a daystur announcing the sunrise, of 
Congreve’s matchless and inimitable Sir Wilful Witwould. But in 
Congreve’s time, and even in Crowne’s, the construction of a play— 
its carpentry, to use a French term beloved of the great Dumas— 
‘was too well understood for it to have been possible that a writer of 
brilliant ability and conscientious energy should have offered to the 
public a play so roughly put together—so loose on its hinges and so 
shaky in its joints. ‘It is no common play,” says a friend of the 
author in a remarkably well-written copy of commendatory verses ; 


‘* Nor is thy labyrinth [? so] confused but we 
In that disorder may proportion see.” 


That is, I should be inclined to add, on a second reading. The 
actual audience of that ideal time for dramatists and poets must have 
been as quick to seize the clue and follow the evolution of the most 
complicated plot or combination of plot with underplot or counter- 
plot as to catch and relish the finer graces of poetry, the rarer 
beauties of style, the subtler excellences of expression. The influ- 
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_ ence of Jonson is here still patent and palpable enough ; but the 
incomposite composition of so vigorous and humorous a piece of 
work will recall to the mind of a critical reader, not the faultless 
evolution of such a flawless masterpiece as The Alchemist, but the dis. 
jointed and dislocated elaboration of so magnificent a failure—if 
failure we may diffidently venture to call it—as The Devil is an Ass, 
It is surely a very bad fault for either a dramatist or a novelist to 
cram into the scheme of a story or to crowd into the structure of a 
play, too much bewildering ingenuity of incident or too much 
confusing presentation of character: but such a fault is possible 
only to a writer of real if not high ability. 

A Mad Couple weil Matched is very clever, very coarse, and rather 
worse than dubious in the bias of its morality ; but there is no fault 
to be found with the writing or the movement of the play; both 
style and action are vivid and effective throughout. That “a new 
language and quite a new turn of comic interest came in with the 
Restoration” will hardly be allowed by the readers of such plays as 
this. That well-known and plausible observation is typical of a 
stage in his studies when Lamb was apparently if not evidently 
unversed in such reading as may be said to cast over the gap between 
Etherege and Fletcher a bridge on which Shirley may shake hands 
with Shadwell, and Wycherley with Brome. A more brutal black- 
guard, a more shameless ruffian, than the leading young gentleman 
of this comedy will hardly be found on the stage of the next thea- 
trical generation. Variety of satirical observation and fertility of 
comic invention, with such vigorous dialogue and such strong sound 
English as might be expected from a disciple of his master’s, give to 
this as to others of Brome’s comedies a quality which may fairly 
and without flattery be called Jonsonian ; and one of the minor cha- 
racters is less a reminiscence of Juliet’s nurse than an anticipation 
of Miss Hoyden’s. No higher praise could be given, as no higher 
could be deserved. 

The prologue to The Novella is really worthy of Dryden; its Jon- 
sonian self-confidence and defiance are tempered by a certain grace 
and dexterity of expression which recalls the style and the manner 
of the later rather than the earlier laureate. In this brilliant and 
audacious comedy the influence of Ben Jonson’s genius and example 
is exceptionally perceptible and exceptionally happy ; for here it is 
the author of Volpone, not the author of Bartholomew Fair, who has 
inspired and guided the emulous ability of his servant. The metre 
and style are models of comic language and versification ; the action, 
if a little complicated and more than a little improbable, is as lively 
as in any of Fletcher’s rather than of Jonson’s comedies. The plot 
is as usual a little too exacting in its demands on the attention of 
reader or spectator ; there is not quite sufficient distinctness of out- 
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line in the various figures of seniors and juniors, pantaloons and 
harlequins, Gérontes and Léandres, to make it at first sight as 
amusingly easy as it should be to follow their various fortunes 
through so many rather diverting than edifying evolutions and com- 
plications; but, daring even to the verge of impudence as is the 
central conception of the subject, the tone or atmosphere of this 
Venetian comedy is less greasy than that of the author’s London 
studies in vicious or dubious lines of life; a fresh point in common, 
I need hardly observe, between the disciple and his master. 

In The Court Beggar and The City Wit, twin comedies of coarse- 
grained humour and complicated intrigue, we breathe again the 
grimier air of cockney trickery and cockney debauchery; but the 
satire on “ projectors” or speculators in monopoly is even now as 
amusing as it is creditable to the author to have seconded in his 
humbler fashion the noble satirical enterprise of Massinger and Ben 
Jonson against the most pernicious abuses of their time. The three 
wits of the court, the country, and the city are good strong sketches 
in caricature ; and there are passages of such admirable eloquence 
in such excellent verse of the higher or graver comic style as would 
not have misbeseemed the hand of Jonson himself. The opening 
scene, for instance, in which the heroine remonstrates with her father 
for exchanging the happy and honoured life of a hospitable and 
charitable country gentleman for the mean and improvident existence 
of an intriguing parasite, is as fine an example of earnest or serious 
comedy as may be found in Shirley at his best : and the scene in the 
second act between the grave and eloquent dotard Sir Raphael and 
the unmercifully ingenious Lady Strangelove is even a better because 
amore humorous piece of high comic work; so good, indeed, that 
in its kind it could hardly be bettered. But The City Wit is the 
finer and shapelier comedy of the two; well conceived, well con- 
structed, and well sustained. The conception, if somewhat farcically 
extravagant in outline, is most happily and ingeniously worked out ; 
and the process or progress of the comic action is less broken, less 
intermittent, more workmanlike and easier to follow, than in most if 
not in all of the author’s preceding plays. Even where the comic 
types are far enough from original, there is something original and 
happy in the treatment and combination of their active or passive 
humours. 

The Damoiselle, a spirited and well-written comedy, is so inferior 
in tone and composition as to suggest a reversion on the author’s 
part to the cruder and coarser effects or attempts of his dramatic 
nonage. Justice Bumpsey is one of Brome’s very best and most 
original creations—so fresh, and so genuine a sample of comic or far- 
cical invention that Jonson might have applauded it with less extra- 
vagance or perversion of generosity than his cordial kindliness of 
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nature led him sometimes to indulge in. There are passages and 
scenes of genuine eloquence and of pathetic sincerity in this rough 
and wayward piece of dramatic composition or incomposition ; but 
the presentation of the plot or plots is as clumsy and confusing as 
their evolution is awkward and confused; and the noisome villainy 
of a character at first presented as a possible object of sympathy, 
and finally as a repentant and redeemed transgressor, might have 
made Wycherley himself—or any one but Wycherley—recoil. But 
there is no sign of decadence in literary ability or inventive humour; 
indeed, if I mistake not, two or three better comedies than this 
might have been carved out of the material here compressed and 
contorted into the mould of one. In the first scene of the second 
act a dramatic and effective touch of satire will remind the reader of 
Mr. Pickwick’s horror and Mr. Perker’s protest against his horror 
at the existence—in his day as in Brome’s—of witnesses whose 
oaths were as readily on hire as the principles of a disunionist poli- 
tician—or, if the phrase be preferred, of a separatist statesman. 

The Queen’s Exchange is one of the last examples of its kind; a 
survival from the old school of plays founded on episodes of imagi- 
nary history and built up with incidents of adventurous romance ; 
active in invention and agile in movement, unambitious in style, and 
not unamusing in result. The clowneries and the villainies, the con- 
fusions and the conversions of character and fortune, seem curiously 
archaic or old-fashioned for the date of this belated tragicomedy ; 
but to lovers of the better sort of drama it will be none the less 
acceptable or tolerable on that account. 

One of the most fanciful and delightful farces in the world is The 
Antipodes. In this charming and fantastic play a touch of poetic 
humour, a savour of poetic style, transfigures and exalts wild farce 
to the level of high comedy. The prologue to this, ene of his latest 
comedies, is as remarkable for its exceptional quality of style as is 
the admirable dedication of his earliest, The Northern Lass. After 
a satirical apology for his inability to compete with the fashionable 
writers of plays 


‘* that carry state 
In scene magnificent and language high 
And clothes worth all the rest, except the action,” 


he reminds his audience that 


‘*low and home-bred subjects have their use 
As well as those fetched from on high or far; 
And ’tis as hard a labour for the Muse 
To move the earth, as to dislodge a star.” 


Had these two last lines been Dryden’s, they would have been 
famous. And had the play thus introduced been Jonson’s, it must 
have taken high rank in the second if not in the first class of his 
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works as a successful comedy of humours. Joylesse and his wife, 
with the “fantastic” Lord Letoy, are faithful but not servile 
studies after the manner of the master who had been dead but a 
year when it came out, and as we learn from the author’s postscript 
was generally applauded. The small part of the curate or chaplain 
Quailpipe might have been of service to Macaulay in a famous 
chapter of his history as an example of the humble if not con- 
temptible position occupied in great households by men of his cloth 
or calling. 

If Shirley may be described as a bridge between Fletcher and 
Etherege, Brome may be defined as a link between Jonson and 
Wycherley. But if some of his stage effects are crude enough in 
their audacity of presentation and suggestion to anticipate the tone 
and manner of the theatre under Charles II., the upshot of such a 
play as this pays at least a conventional deference to the proprieties 
and moralities. Virtue—of a kind—presides over the solution of a 
tangled and crowded intrigue, which might perhaps have gained 
rather than lost in clearness or vivacity of impression and effect by 
a little more reserve in the exercise or reticence in the display of 
ingenuity and invention. Perplexity and surprise ought hardly to 
be the mainsprings of comic art as displayed either in the evolution 
of intrigue or in the development of character. But no such fault, 
and indeed no fault of any kind, can be found with the play within 
this play. Even on a third or fourth reading it is impossible for 
even a solitary reader to reopen it at almost any part without an 
irresistible impulse to laugh—not to smile approval or appreciation, 
but to laugh out aloud and uncontrollably. The logic of the bur- 
lesque, its topsyturvy coherence, its preposterous harmony, its 
incongruous congruity of contradictions, is as perfect as its exuberance 
of spontaneous and various fertility in fancy and in fun is inexhaus- 
tible and superb. The delicious inversion of all social or natural 
relations between husband and wife, mistress and servant, father and 
son, poet and puritan, lawyer and client, courtiers and clowns, might 
satisfy the most exacting socialist; and the projects for the relief, 
encouragement, and support of criminals and scoundrels in general 
at the expense of the state could hardly be held unworthy of con- 
sideration by the latest and loudest apostles of professional philan- 
thropy. Something of Jonson’s influence is still perceptible in the 
conception and construction of this play; but in joyous ease and 
spontaneity of comic imagination and expression the disciple has 
excelled his master. 

The English Moor, or The Mock Marriage, is an ingenious and 
audacious comedy of ill-contrived and ill-combined intrigue, at once 
amusing and confusing, which might have been better than it is if 
both characters and incidents had been fewer, but more neatly and 
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lucidly developed and arranged ; rich in good suggestions and good 
possibilities, but imperfect in evolution and insufficient in impression 
through overmuch crowding and cramping of the various figures 
and the complicated action. The Love-sick Court is such an example 
of unromantic romance and unimaginative invention as too often 
wearies and disappoints the student of English drama in its first 
period of decadence ; yet even in the decadence of the greatest and 
most various school of tragic and of comic poetry that ever this 
country orjthis world has witnessed there are signs of life and 
survivals of style which give to all but its very meanest examples a 
touch of comparative interest and a tone of comparative distinction. 

In The Covent-Garden Weeded the studious though not servile 
imitation of Ben Jonson is obvious enough to explain though not to 
justify the sneer of Randolph at the taste of the audiences who were 
more contented with what Brome swept from his master than with 
the worst leavings and the flattest dregs of that master’s exhausted 
genius and decrepit industry. This clever and ingenious comedy is 
evidently built more or less on the lines of Jonson’s most realistic 
and gigantic farce: and the obligation is no less directly than 
honourably acknowledged by Brome at the very opening of the very 
first scene, where Justice Cockbrain, “the Weeder of the Garden,” 
cites with all due accuracy, as well as all due respect, the authority 
of his reverend ancestor Justice Adam Overdo. It cannot, of course, 
bear comparison with that huge and unlovely though wonderful and 
memorable masterpiece; but it is easier in movement and lighter in 
handling of humours and events. 

The New Academy, or The New Exchange, is a tangled and huddled 
comedy of unattractive and improbable intrigue, not unrelieved bj 
glimpses of interest and touches of humour; worth reading once as 
a study of manners and language,’ but hardly worth tracing out and 
unravelling through all the incoherent complications and tedious 
convolutions of its misshapen and misconstructed plot. The romantic 
tragicomedy of The Queen and Concubine is a rather pallid study in 
the school of Fletcher, with touches of Jonsonian farce and more than 
Jonsonian iteration of cheap humours and catchpenny catchwords: 
but it is not unamusing in its vehement exaggeration of wickedness 
and goodness, of improbable impulse and impossible reaction ; and 
there is still a certain lingering fragrance—the French word relent 
would perhaps express it better—of faint and fading poetry in the 
tone of style and turn of phrase, which no later playwright could 
regain or reproduce. 

The best of all Brome’s plays is curiously enough the only one 
that has attained any posthumous popularity or any durable cele- 


(1) Ihave not met elsewhere with the quaint verb “‘to snook” (‘‘over my wife at 
home,’’ says ‘‘an uxorious citizen ’’). 
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brity. It has nothing of such brilliant, spontaneous, and creative 
humour as flashes and vibrates through every scene of The Antipodes ; 
nothing of such eccentric, romantic, and audacious originality as 
le § modesty must blush to recognise and weep to acknowledge in The 
2 § Novella; but for sustained interest and coherent composition of 
st § quaint, extravagant, and consistent characters with fresh, humorous, 
d & and plausible results, for harmony of dramatic evolution and vivacity 
is § of theatrical event, I doubt whether it could be matched, and I am 
d & certain that it could not be excelled, outside the range of Shake- 
4 § speare’s comedies and farces. The infusion of romantic interest and 
| B serious poetry in Beggar’s Bush may give to Fletcher’s admirable 
le § tragicomedy a higher literary place on the roll of the English drama ; 
0 B but the superiority of the minor poet as a dramatic artist, and not 
te @ merely as a theatrical craftsman, is patent and palpable beyond dis- 
h § cussion or dispute.* 
d In the dramatic literature of any country but ours the name of 
8 @ Richard Brome would be eminent and famous: being but an Eng- 
l¢ @ lishman, he is naturally regarded by critics and historians after the 
i @ order of Hallam as too ineffably inferior for mention or comparison 
with such celebrities as Regnard or Goldoni. That such a cha- 
» Bracter as Justice Clack is worthy of Moliére in his broader and 
'y @ happier moods of humour could hardly seem questionable even to 
€, & the dullest of such dullardsif his creator had but ‘taken the trouble 
id to be born” in France, in Italy, or in any country but their own. 
11 @ As it is, I cannot suppose it possible that English readers will ever 
give him a place beside the least of those inferior humourists who 
ed Hf had the good fortune or the good sense to be born outside the borders 
by of England. 


as ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


us (1) The text of Brome’s plays, which, though reprinted with all their imperfections on 
their heads, have never yet been edited, might supply the English dictionary with several 
tare and noticeable words. In The City Wit a short dramatic entertainment or interlude 
10 & is announced asa ‘‘ ballet.” In A Jovial Crew we find the word ‘ gentile” (once used, 
an @ and afterwards cancelled, by Ben Jonson) :—‘‘ Provided your deportment be gentile’’ (a 
verse but too suggestive of Mr. Turveydrop and the Prince Regent) ; ‘‘gentily,’’ or ‘‘gen- 
tilely ’’ :—‘‘ They live very civilly and gentily among us’’—act i. scene 1; ‘‘remore”’ 
4% a verb :—‘‘ Should that remore us””—same scene ; “‘ rakeshame,’’ a curious variant or 
nd § synonym, of ‘‘ rakehell ” :—‘‘ It had been good to have apprehended the Rakeshame ”’— 
mt | Mtiii. scene 1. ‘‘ Skise,”” apparently a variant of the Shakespearean word ‘‘ skirr” :— 

“Skise out this away, and skise out that away’’—act iv. scene 1; ‘‘ yawdes” for 
he jades :—‘‘ Your yawdes may take cold, and never be good after it’’—same scene. In the 
ild § first scene of the second act there is a curious mention of Bath, and of Captain Dover’s 
games on the glorious Cotswold Hills :—‘‘ We are not for London.—What think you of 
the Bath then?—Worse than t’other way. I love not to carry my Health where 
others drop their Diseases. ‘There’s no sport i’ that.—Will you up to the hill-top of 
le- sports, then, and Merriments, Dover’s Olimpicks or the Cotswold Games ?—No, that will 
be too publique for our Recreation.’’ 
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Tue influence of Japan has made itself felt in the last quarter of 
a century throughout our Western civilisation. As time goes on, so 
potent is it, that it will reach the deep waters of our existence. In 
the world of art, for reasons which are now beginning to be fully 
known, the admiration was spontaneous; the onslaught of the new 
ideas on the old was too vigorous to be withstood. Butone is apt to 
think that Japanese influence has spent its force, that the area of its 
activity in the West is confined to art and has already been fully 
covered. One does not realise that a national spirit which has spread 
so far in one direction is at least likely to spread in other directions, 
if there are equally strong impulsive forces. Of these forces we 
know next to nothing at present. We still have curious ideas about 
the discovery of these distant islands, and fancy that they are in- 
habited by strange quasi-cultured barbarians. We still visit Japan 
to feel the fascination of a superficial attraction, and do not as yet 
compreliend that we are there in the presence of a perfect and 
complex civilisation. We are interested in the progress‘of the nation 
towards what ze call civilisation, and take note of it with a kind 
of affectionate contempt; but we ignore the existence of a law of 
gravity which governs national intercourse, and is no less sure in 
its operation than the universal law which governs terrestrial and 
celestial bodies. By this law of mutual attraction Japan will influence 
Europe as surely as Europe is influencing Japan. A critic lately wrote 
of Japanese art in these terms: ‘On the whole, the effect of Japan 
on Europe in art has been civilising and improving.” Civilising! 
Yes, that is the dominant note of the whole question. There is an 
attractive force on both sides in that aggregate of customs, manners, 
arts and application of sciences which is termed a civilisation and 
which exists in Japan as strongly developed as in Europe and 
America. In Japan this force is not confined to art; the repose of a 
civilisation, perfect in its conception and logical in its carrying- 
out, is everywhere visible throughout the land; and it is impossible 
for us to come in contact with it without receiving very marked 
influences from it; without, as the critic says, being “ civilised and 
improved.” At first, as one comes to notice the characteristics of 
Japanese civilisation more in detail, it reveals itself to cynical minds 
as something quite preposterous, as an altogether topsy-turvy, cart- 
before-the-horse sort of civilisation. When cynicism gives place to 
thought, the more respectful term, vatepov xporepov, suggests itself; 
respectful, I mean, as suggesting the possibility and necessity of 
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reasonable examination and comparison with that other civilisation 
of which we who serve and teach form part. 

Concerning one of the most valuable contributions to our stock of 
knowledge of the Japanese, a patient and exhaustive study of their 
homes, a foolish critic once wrote: ‘‘ It must be admitted by candid 
criticism that the Japanese house is only a step or two above the 
savage’s wigwam, and that the Japanese temple has the strongest 
resemblance to a large thatched barn. .... There is also in the 
Japanese house a uniformity of arrangement which seems to 


‘indicate a civilisation checked for ever in its earliest stage... . . 


Mr. Morse has much to say on the luxury of unsuperfluity in a 
Japanese house ; but this luxury is obviously the result of an ex- 
tremely limited civilisation which knows few wants. That which 
distinguishes Japanese art and house-building from those of real 
savages is, that, as far as they go, the former are products of 
true artistic consciousness.” Concerning one of the products of 
that ‘‘ extremely limited civilisation,’ the lustre of those mysteri- 
ous metals, shakudo and shibuichi, another critic has written: “It is 
one or other of these agencies” (which he had accurately described) 
“that gives the patina to all Japanese metals, and they are understood 
by that nation in a way never arrived at by any other people.” 

These two short extracts from contemporary criticism are illus- 
trative of the two ways—the foolish and the wise, the ignorant 
and the learned—in which we are accustomed to see Japan dealt 
with. I should like to know what he who wrote about the “few 
wants” knew of them. It has taken the patient author of the Arés 
of Japan many months of arduous study to unravel the means 
whereby one of those wants is satisfied, and he himself would be the 
first to admit that his investigations have but brought him to the 
threshold of the underlying science which is far more highly or- 
ganised than that which creates the means of providing for similar 
wants in Western countries. The lustre of metals is only one example 
among the many delightful ways in which the want of things to charm 
the eye is satisfied. 

Civilisation, then, means the satisfaction of the wants of exist- 
ence ; but as they vary with every change of latitude and longitude, 
and some form of satisfying them exists everywhere (for necessity 
begets her children all the world over), the term, as we understand 
it, has come to mean the highest form of satisfaction of the greatest 
number of wants. 

Now, nothing, I think, is more astonishing with regard to Japan 
than the appreciation of her characteristics by Europeans when they 
at length understand them. Nor is it only the case with regard to 
wants peculiar to Japanese, but to those common to them and to us. 
Sir Edwin Arnold, publicly recording the first impressions of his 
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visit, said, “I feel that the impression will be enduring when I say 
that Japan astonishes, absorbs, delights, fascinates, and wholly con- 
tents me.” We were disposed to cavil at what seemed the exuberance 
of post-prandial oratory; but what he said was absolutely and 
entirely true, and not of himself alone, but of everybody. The more 
we see and know of Japanese civilisation, the less we are able to deny 
that its methods, in a great number of points, are wholly satisfactory 
and entirely contenting ; that they will be missed when we get back 
to “civilisation ;”” and that we shall probably introduce them for 
our own comfort and recommend them to our friends. 

Of the pictorial art of Japan I need say nothing here. It came to 
us as something not far short of a revelation. I appeal to the 
judgment of the friendly critic. It has “civilised and improved ” 
us, it has long since ceased to be merely curious, and though the picto- 
rial art of Japan has limits, its decorative and ornamental art has none. 
In the West, in spite of Gothic masters and Renaissance pupils, in 
spite of fantastic estheticism and Queen Anne revivals, we have 
long been compelled to admit that for beauty and grace, for flowing 
curves, for imagination and wealth of fancy, we are not the swift 
ones in the race. And of that other branch of decorative art which 
concerns itself with the setting-off of beautiful things in a beautiful 
way, a week in Japan is enough to teach the veriest Philistine that 
it is a subject of which we Westerns know next to nothing. The 
fancies and follies of our “high art culture” are only the germs, 
the barest rudiments of an exact science which the Japanese have 
created, and which is so widely diffused among the people that the 
coolie who draws you through the street is a past-master in it. 

This art, which is the embodiment of all that is graceful in the 
national character, derives not a little of its charm from its power 
to weave into its purposes everything in nature which has a line of 
beauty. The simple natural wood decoration, which is so common 
in the Japanese house, is at the same time one of its most charming 
and attractive features. It is one of the things one longs to trans- 
port, and, not find, but make, a fitting place for in the wilderness of 
a modern British house. How strange it must sound to some ears! 
These houses, only one remove from the hovel of the ancient Briton, 
without a chimney too, with much clay plastered on the walls, and 
straw strewn upon the floor in the shape of delicate white mats, have 
not one but twenty attractive features. With our bazaar-like 
tastes we possibly find something wanting in its unadorned sim- 
plicity ; and yet, after two or three days spent in this “hovel” 
there is not a traveller who has been to Japan but will descant by the 
hour on its perfections and the supremely harmonious taste of the 
whole. 

When I pass through the sliding paper windows on to the veran- 
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Jead me to the garden, I at once lose myself in admiration of the 
mysteries of that science which trains the trees and flowering shrubs, 


and sets in order the features of the landscape garden. The prin- 


ciple which pervades it all is assuredly not an uncivilised one, namely, 
to let the eye wherever it may wander rest on something beautiful ; 
not to ignore the smallest of nature’s works, and to seek to obtain 
from everything something to add to the sum of a day’s delights. 

A beautifully-ordered garden, a house whose claim to our admira- 
tion lies only in its severe simplicity, relieved perhaps by a single 
spot of vivid colour, by flowers in a costly vase, and by an occa- 
sional suggestion of a hidden and neglected magnificence as the 
sunlight catches the mellowed gold of a screen, are these all? 
Surely the eye must weary in the end of these things; the lust of 
the eye must have been subjugated out of all existence if it can 
rest content here. Well, the Japanese know better than we do 
what is wearisome to the eye and what is restful. We have de- 
cided in favour of a heterogeneous accumulation of things, wherein 
the beauties of shape and texture are lost, where the colours anni- 
hilate one another, and where the skill of the individual workman 
yields to amazement at the length of purse which enabled the 
individual purchaser to “get together’’ so motley an assortment. 
The Japanese idea is the very reverse of this. If you would 
wonder at his purchasing power, he may by chance open for you the 
doors of his godowns, where you may count wooden boxes by the 
score; but his analysis of pleasure has led him to the conclusion that 
by emphasis alone can we arrive at the due appreciation of beauty in 
form and colour, and of the skill and craft to which texture of sur- 
faces, minuteness of manipulation, and fineness of weaving bear wit- 
ness. The treasures of the godown are not forgotten ; they wait their 
turn to be set out and then receive their due meed of praise from 
honoured guests. 

I pass rapidly from the arts to social intercourse, the degree of 
polish to which it attains being no small index of the perfection of 
the system which produces it. 

A very little intercourse with the Japanese reveals one essential 
feature of civilisation, the existence of a system of social rules. When 
a greater familiarity with the people has been arrived at, the system 
is seen to include almost every conceivable subject, and to be worked 
out with an astonishing precision and minuteness ; and, what is most 
remarkable, an universal acquaintance with, and obedience to it are 
observable on all sides. 

We are fond of attributing characteristics to different nationali- 
ties: politeness to the Russian, vivacity to the Parisian, a certain 
liquid capacity to the German body, insularity to the British mind. 
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Englishmen, too, are prone to consider certain peculiar habits and 
virtues as essentially their own, not exactly in the manner of the 
Pharisee, for they are impressed, as he could never have been, with 
the fact that their unlikeness to other men is admitted by their 
friends of the civilised world. But there is nothing strictly accurate 
about these generalisations: they cannot be made the premiss of 
any argument. We cannot safely draw conclusions from them. 
Of the Japanese people, however, so general is their acceptance of 
the established rules of conduct, that it is possible to predicate with 
tolerable certainty how such an one will act on such and such an 
occasion, and how on another occasion he will not act. When, for 
example, we say that an Englishman would not sell his country for 
gold, we speak with hope; but when for Englishman we substitute 
Japanese, we speak with certainty. 

Now the standard of polished social intercourse has been raised 
among the Japanese to so high a pitch that we are disposed to scoff 
at it, regarding it more as an eccentricity, charming for the 
moment, than as evidence of the existence of a highly cultured 
civilisation. The questions suggested by it are two: firstly, Is it 
well to have rules of conduct at all ? secondly, Is it possible to have 
too many? The answer to the first query is, “‘ Of course it is well.” 
It is the boast of our system of education that it sets manners as 
high as learning. The leisure of a schoolboy’s life is properly 
devoted to having “ good form” knocked into him. There are 
many who not unwisely think that the social training of Alma 
Mater is worth many of her degrees. In our one word, “ gentle- 
man,” a hundred mysterious unwritten rules of conduct lie hidden: 
one who has learned them without tears we call “nature’s gentle- 
man.” We deny the axiom of some, that it is within a man’s right 
to do what he thinks proper; and, d fortiori’, that it is within a 
woman’s right. We do not admit that everyone may be a law unto 
himself: we assert that we are the judges of conduct; that gentle- 
men, as well as officers, should “conform.” Every profession has 
traditions of its own honour, their observance being enforced by 
well-known sanctions, of which “to be disbarred,” “to be struck 
off the rolls,” “to be unfrocked,” “to be cashiered,” “to be ex- 
pelled,”’ “to be cut,” “to be sent to Coventry,” are the familiar 
examples. The offences themselves bear no other definition than 
the military one, “conduct unworthy of an officer and a gentleman.” 
In England we carry this principle into the official life of the 
nation, reposing in the Queen, aided by her ministers, the power of 
dismissing her servants without cause shown or given; or, as the 
turbulent would say, ‘“‘ without rhyme or reason.” 

The examples given above of our own rules in these matters are 
but germs of the real science. From some cause or other, whether 
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it be greater experience or a more extended power of observation, it 
has been left to the Japanese to elaborate and practise the exact 
th § silence of the proprieties of life. A trivial example will explain my 
meaning. The scene, an English drawing-room: the time, after 
dinner: the persons of the comedy, an ordinary English family. 
of @ “Let us have a little music. Sister Anne, sing to us a song of 
Araby.” “TI am afraid,” sister Anne replies, “‘my music is in the 
country.” Cousin Edith is nervous and would “rather not.” 
th | Brother Jack breaks in that “ girls always want such a lot of press- 
. ing.” And so on, and so on: the excuses are made one by one, the 
music remains unsung, and the men at last betake themselves down- 


stairs to the billiard-room, and the pipes which never yet refused 
te them comfort. It is a common enough scene with us; but the 

Japanese know young female nature better than we do, and in their 
od simple way prevent such things occurring. If you can play the koto 
ff and do not when you are asked, you are guilty of great rudeness 
" towards your host, and no Japanese (except a young official) likes to 


d be thought, much less to be, rude. The rule for koto-players is 
it that they must always be ready “to oblige,” and therefore they 
are taught their little plaintive melodies by heart, with much painful 


- endurance on the part of the teacher and the taught, as I know to 
- my cost. But the samisen-player, for reasons which I suppose are 
ly well-grounded, is allowed to plead that she has left her music 
ke behind ; if, however, the host has the music she refuses no longer. 
A curious confusion of post and propter I insert here parentheti- 
‘ cally. The rule for koto-players never to refuse to play is given as 
a the reason, not only for learning by heart, but also for the absence 
» of any notation for koto-music. 


nt Yet another triviality. In the Ladies’ Treasury of Knowledge a 
very precise rule is given for the way in which Japanese ladies 


i should eat bean cakes: gentle pressure with the fingers on either 
. side so that the contents of the cake should go into the mouth and 
- not stay by the way on cheek or chin. I wonder how many people 
y would deal successfully with a cream-cake at an English picnic, 
k when spoons and forks were scarce. It is true that we have deter- 
mi mined that peas are not to be eaten with a knife, but are we yet 
. quite agreed on the subject of asparagus? The whole etiquette of 
n & ating is regulated in Japan in a manner which is almost alarming 


» ff in its exactness. 

Then there is the complicated science of flower arrangements, and 
of those elaborate ceremonies connected with them, which have lately 
been set forth and explained for our edification by Mr. Josiah Conder, 
the architect to the Japanese Government. The strict injunctions 
which are laid on one who comes to view a floral composition ; the 
tabulated terms of admiration which he is to use; the duties laid on 
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the host when a guest is invited to arrange some flowers; the cor. 
relative duties laid on the guest when the vase is a costly one, or 
the flowers are few or not all that could be desired, and that special 
one about leaving the scissors near to the flower arrangement as a 
silent and modest request for faults to be corrected — all these 
elaborate ceremonials provoke a smile, of course. They are unintel- 
ligible to us, and seem to be the refinement of a finikin courtesy, 
They are typical of a hundred other household ceremonies, and are 
worth a little examination. Some of the details are obviously devised 
for the purpose of ensuring the flowers being seen at their best, so 
that both guest and host may receive the greatest pleasure from 
them. ‘These are but an application of the principles of the larger 
science of beautiful arrangement. Other regulations again are made 
so that everything may be done decently and in order, that there 
may be no fuss or hurry, and that the pure enjoyment of the flowers 
may not be marred by the want of something necessary at the proper 
moment. Others again are intended to prevent giving offence to 
susceptible people. 

Should we think it singular if anyone wrote concerning the 
furnishing of a card table, that it should be of a certain size and 
shape; covered with cloth of a certain texture and colour ; that the 
candlesticks should be in one place, the whist-markers in another; 
that there should be two packs of cards of different colours, and all 
the rest? As itis, the thoughts of the players are distracted by 
dirty cards; peaceful reflections concerning the fall of the cards are 
violently broken in upon when the host gets up, after the first deal, 
to look for markers, and sometimes finds one and sometimes none. 
The spirit of the game is lost; revokes, misdeals, all sorts of mis- 
takes, are silently, and often publicly, set down to the offending 
host. 

The Japanese know this just as well as we do, and the remedy 
better. Is it then ancient wisdom to make so much fuss over cards, 
and second childishness to take so much trouble over flowers? The 
Japanese have a soft spot in their nature which enables them to derive 
infinite enjoyment from the contemplation of flowers. They have 
studied the laws of beauty through and through, and in exemplifying 
them have elevated the arrangement of flowers into a fine art. 

And, after all, there is nothing very extraordinary about the 
politeness which is ordained as suitable to the pleasant ceremony. 
There is, all the world over, a deference due to one who is in the 
high degree of host. And throughout the world there are laws of 
hospitality. The Spartan law so commands our respect that it has 
passed into a proverb. Looked at closer, there is in these regulated 
observances of the Japanese, something worth more than a passing 
smile. If we had so graceful a ceremony in the West, surely the 
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guest would beg to be excused from the risk of breaking a precious 
yase; and though the excuse is urged on the plea of diffidence, it is 
not unlikely that it rests on the fear of doing damage. He must not 
put his host to inconvenience or in an awkward position by asking 
for more flowers: even a Western barbarian would call that rude. 
Even a Western barbarian would try to find some complimentary 
phrases when so pleasant a task was completed, though the results 
might not be all that could be desired. I have in my mind three 
manners in which the true Briton expresses his opinion when a friend 
shows him anything. Firstly, the stolidly indifferent: this usually 
calls forth the disappointed remark from the friend, “He didn’t 
gem to think much of it after all.” Secondly, the conjunc- 
tional, as thus, “Yes, very nice. But—you should see Jones’s; 
quite admirable, I assure you. He paid ever so much... .” 
And then follows a long dissertation on the virtues of Jones’s 
“beauty.” The consolation to be derived from this charming 
specimen of good manners is that you know your own cherished 
possession will be praised to Jones to the disparagement of Jones’s 
on the first opportunity. On a par with this is the familiar 
specimen of drawing-room politeness, which surely must have been 
invented by the wildest savage who ever exulted in torturing poor 
human feelings, ‘How beautifully you sing; and what a charming 
song! Did you never hear Solvani sing it? Made quite a sensation, 
Tassure you.” Lastly, there is your candid critic ; and he, without 
a word of warning, dwells wearily on all the imperfections of your 
boasted treasure. He is not a nice man. I think he is a “product” 
peculiarly our own; he does not exist in Japan. 

There is, of course, another side to all this regulated politeness. 
In the presence of it one feels at first like the student of chess after 
afew weeks with the books. He is fain to exclaim with Jinisch: 
“Afterall this investigation and theoretical development, what branch 
of the game will ever remain, properly speaking, play?” And 
with what feelings of relief does he come to the sentence, “ Here, 
then, is where, strictly speaking, commences the domain of practical 
play”! And soit is that in the presence of this great cloud of rules, 
which bear witness to the culture of Japan, we are tempted to ask : 
“Where does true feeling begin : is it not crushed out altogether by 
the burden of this studied civility?” To acertain extent it must be; 
and I believe that the Japanese would be the first to admit it, that 
it is possible to carry rules too far. To begin a visit to a near 
telative with stereotyped phrases; to receive with the approved 
formalities stereotyped answers; to rejoin, to sur-rejoin; to rebut 
politeness with politeness, and after all, perhaps, to leave the busi- 
hess in hand to the next interview, is gradually being recognised as 
#hindrance to genial intercourse. It is like the Turk who does not 
MM2 
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let the dentist operate till the third or fourth interview. And yet it 
betrays a keen insight into human nature. The first moments of 
visit are never the most enjoyable ; there isa certain stiffness in the 
brain muscles which must be worn off before things run smoothly. 
The mauvais quart @heure is unknown in Japan ; the quaint device of 
some new sweet gives the much needed subject for conversation. 

Compare, too, that piteous appeal, ‘“ What shall I do to be 
known?”’ of a householder newly settled in Brixton, which appeared 
some time ago in the papers, with this Japanese antithesis: ‘‘ There 
is another grouping of six houses for social purposes.” 

But to revert to the rules. They must have sprung from some- 
where; they cannot be a spontaneous growth from barbarism. They 
are crystallised from the behaviour of olden times, and they are 
evidences of the original politeness and grace of the national charac- 
ter, and not of the reverse. They are the product of the national 
love of precision, and perhaps have been over-elaborated. We are 
not altogether the best judges of this. Those who have a more 
intimate knowledge of the people than one who was but as a traveller 
resting among them, say that the old grace of character does in fact 
still remain, and really lies at the bottom of the willing obedience to 
these formal rules of conduct. 

But it is not, as I have said, on one thing alone that the perfection 
of Japanese civilisation depends; it is in the fact of the existence of 
a system which cares for all things, and regulates them on corre- 
sponding principles. I have spoken of the floral arrangements—the 
laws of beautiful arrangement have been carried out even to greater 
perfection in the garden. 

At first sight their gardens appear to us fastidious to a degree. 
But a better acquaintance with them reveals delicacies of beauty and 
suggestion which appeal, though quite unconsciously, tous. They 
appeal to us because of that secret of presenting perfect rest to the 
eye, so that they never weary but grow in delight every time we 
gaze upon them. What is so wonderful about it is that, with 
such care have the rules been elaborated, that even the coolie can 
and does convert the square yards of his “back-garden” into a 
thing of beauty no less than the daimio his square acres. I am 
tempted, even at the risk of being wearisome, to dwell upon these 
rules, and on the sentiments which they seek to emphasize. In the 
poet’s garden, seclusion, solitude, virtue, self-abnegation; in the 
philosopher’s, meditation and patient retirement from the world; i 
the statesman’s, ambition and so forth, to illustration of the funda- 
mental canon of the art, which Mr. Conder gives as follows: ‘‘ Garden- 
ing should be undertaken from a genuine love of nature and with a 
desire of enjoying the beauties of natural scenery; and gardens 
should be so arranged that the four seasons may each contribute in 
turn to their artistic excellence, They should be pleasant retreats 
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for hours of leisure and idleness; places to stroll in when aroused 
from sleep.” The parterres of Versailles, the lawns and mazes of 
Hampton Court, were assuredly not laid out with any more simple 
view than this. And then we find rules laid down with the same 
precision as before, showing how the great result can be arrived at ; 
rules as to the use of blank spaces and suggestions of mountains; as 
to the use of water, and the use of stones; and the same quaint 
names occur as before. For instance, those for islands—the Elysian 
isle, the windswept isle, the master’s, and the guest’s: and those for 
stones—the mountain-summit stone, the way-side stone, the angling 
and the torrent-breaking, the clear-moon and the mist-enveloped, 
the cave and the propitious cloud. So it is with the lanterns, and 
with the trees and flowers; and so it is with the stone water-basins, 
and the bridges, and the stepping-stones; with the walls, the fences, 
and the hedges. 

Is the existence of these rules a mere matter of curiosity, then ? 
why should they excite surprise and often merriment? We have 
ourselves similar rules and plenty of them on other points. To the 
student mind, imbued with that strong sense of its own originality, 
which is genius in the germ, what so irritating as the necessity for a 
rigid observance, for example, of the laws of harmony? Says the 
student, ‘“ why must consecutive fifths and octaves always be wrong ? 
Why must the seventh ‘rise’ if I want it to fall? Why need I 
remember those terrible rules about resolutions? I am convinced 
that it is all mere convention, and will have none of them!” And 
the doctor will answer, “ Know this now, young man, or you will 
know it never. If those long ears cannot tell you of discordant 
noises, assuredly they will scarcely hearken to what I strive to pour 
into them. Learn first what the accumulated wisdom of the years 
has to teach, and then your own small wit may add to the common 
stock some trifles which shall not be altogether valueless. In your 
first year, and in your second year, in your third, and even to your 
last, you must be asa little child in teachableness, and then you may 
be able to instruct others for a space. This accumulated wisdom of 
which I have spoken teaches us concerning concords and discords, 
sequences and resolutions. It says that some things are good, and 
that some other things are bad. And when wisdom speaks, there is 
no gainsaying her. Go to, you are not quite a fool—learn and be 


The accumulated wisdom of years of patient observation of causes 
and effects, of effects and causes, has brought the science of flower 
arrangement—to take one example out of many—among the Japanese 
to the same pitch of perfection to which it has brought the equally 
mysterious and pleasure-giving science of harmony—to take one 
example out of many—among Western nations. And so, when we 
smile at the deliberate punctilio of the harakiri, we forget the 
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polished ceremony of the salute of the duel. Both are a tribute 
to the god of honour, differing only in the corpus vile. 

The multiplicity of rules, however, must not be confused with the 
almost incredible extent to which the giving of names is carried, 
and which is not the least interesting feature of Japanese civilisation. 
Every single thing, and every detail of every thing is the result of 
critical study and reflection, so that, the resulting idea being pre- 
sumably worth preserving, it is christened with some fanciful name 
by means of which it can easily be remembered. Of upright bamboo 
flower vases alone Mr. Conder has enumerated forty-two principal 
varieties — the lion’s-mouth, the singing-mouth, the goose’s-gate, 
the monkey, the mantis, the icicle, the flute, the cascade, the ascend- 
ing dragon, and so on. Then there are the boat-shaped hanging 
vases also of cut bamboo stems, in which streamers of flowers are 
arranged to suggest oars, masts and sails—the homeward-bound 
ship, the outward-bound, the ship entering port, the becalmed ship, 
the ship in a mist, and so on. Then again, the harmony between 
the flowers and the kind of vessel employed is worked out in ten 
distinctive characters; and the arrangements themselves in eleven 

‘ special varieties, among the curiosities of which may be noticed the 
two styles of arrangement in a sand-basin and “ horse-tub”’ vessel— 
also the “fish-travelling,”’ so-called when the stems are arranged 
side by side, and the “ fish-sporting,” when one stem is lower than 
the other. 

Aswe turn the pages of Mr. Conder’selaborate studies we find lessons 
in the science of taste scattered broadcast through them. “Strong 
colours must be divided by softer colours.” ‘ Colours which do not 
harmonize are separated by green leaves or white flowers.” ‘Flower 
compositions should partake of the character of the seasons in which 
they are used.” “Spring arrangements should be:simple and power- 
ful in line and feeling like the growth of young and early vegetation. 
Summer arrangements must be full and spreading, while autumn 
arrangements should be spare and lean, and those of winter withered 
and dreary.” The hundred and one rules of taste which we find 
here cut and dried, are so true and so simply expressed that the 
wonder is that we have remained so long in ignorance of them; or, 
if we are not ignorant of them, that we have so long allowed them. to 
remain in abeyance. There are also elaborate catalogues of “ flowers 
suitable for felicitous occasions,” and of “flowers prohibited on such 
occasions’; of “appropriate and objectionable combinations,” of 
“flowers for a wedding,” of “ offerings to a deity,” of “flowers for 
the coming of age,” “for the occasion of starting on a journey,” 
“for the sick,” and twenty others which remind us of somewhat 
similar poetical ideas which our grandmothers have handed down to 
us as traditions of olden times. 

The elaborate minuteness of these rules is clear evidence of the 
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nervous finish to which the Japanese have brought their civilisation. 
This over-elaboration, as it seems to us, is observable in everything 
they do. The extraordinary perfection of their lacquer work, the 
marvellous minuteness of their metal work, in both of which the 
magnifying glass may detect beauties which the eye cannot see, are 
referable to the same cause. We may also trace its influence in the 
order of their houses, in which the rule of “a place for everything 
and everything in its place” holds absolute dominion. Again, it is 
precisely the same cause which has made them masters of that 
science, to which I am never weary of referring, of beautiful 
arrangement, which is the chief characteristic of their decorative art. 
No detail is too minute to be considered, no trouble too great to 
achieve the end in view, namely, the perfect rest of the eye when 
it seeks pleasure in beauty. 

To mention one small thing among many, this “ over-elabora- 
tion” has led to that superfluity of wrappings which seems so 
curious to us. <A beautiful silk wrapper is used for a beautiful box, 
and then a box for the beautiful silk, and then another wrapper for 
that box, and a box for that wrapper, and then the ante-penulti- 
mate box,and the penultimate wrapper, and the ultimate box, and the 
outside wrapper for it all, each in descending order of magnificence. 

It is this perfection of finish which makes the surroundings of 
their civilisation so splendid where splendour is permissible. Again 
I note a very trifling feature, not only because it is in trifling things, 
as we know, that character so often reveals itself, but because it is in 
the multitude of such trifling things that the Japanese so greatly 
differ from ourselves. This feature is the voluptuous use of silken cords 
and tassels, which in turn has led toa regular science of knot-tying. 
The lacquer clothes-boxes are tied with great ropes of red or orange 
silk. The exquisite painting on the long letter-boxes is more than 
half hidden by the cords which are bound round it. Weights are 
hung on /ukemono by bright coloured tassels. The kokyu bow has 
@ great purple and white knot and tassel which sways with the 
motion of the dainty hand that wields it. The samisen, too, has its 
purple cords; the reading-desk its pale blue tassels. The crossed 
poles, on which flags are hung at every door on national holiness, 
are tied with an elaborate bow of purple cord. The picture on the 
wall has its two bright cushions to rest on, and they in turn their 
tassels. From this characteristic it came about that honour was 
in old times attached to the different colours of these silken ap- 
pendages. Two or three kinds of small drums are tightened with 
orange silk ropes; but the drummer of the first rank was accorded 
the privilege of having lilac silk, while he of the second rank had 
pale blue. 

The curious side of Japanese civilisation still remains—the topsy- 
turvyness of a great deal of it—the vatepov mpdteoor, to which I 
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have already referred. Of thisI may call attention to the following 
contrarieties with which one comes in contact almost every day. 

The greater number of carpenter’s tools, such as saws and chisels, 
are set on a principle precisely opposite to ours. The workman, too, 
planes towards his body, not away from it. I fancy this is one of 
the first things noted by the stranger as evidence of the “ cussed- 
ness” of the people. The seamstress is contrary too; she stitches 
away from her. The fiddler bows with a great bundle of loose 
horsehair, instead of with a few tightly stretched. In classification 
the first is the lowest class, and not the last, as with us. The first 
string, too, of the samisen and kokyu is the lowest, and not the 
highest. The first volume of a book is at the right, and not at the 
left. In the language of the hands, when they beckon we dismiss. 

In their sports and games, too, many of which resemble ours, the 
same radical differences always prevail. Wrestling is loose, and 
training induces the formation of great mountains of flesh, to be 
hardened afterwards with much pummelling. And even in the 
human “cock-fight,” mirth-provoking pastime of lazy hours, the 
trussing-stick is dispensed with, the fighting leg being left entirely 
free. Japanese archery is point-blank, the arrow being shot from 
below the centre of the bow. In chess, the pieces taken come over 
to the captor’s army and fight their former fellows. 

Now, in all these cases, reason, or sport, or good workmanship, 
are in favour of the Eastern principle. Their joinery work is 
without equal in the world. Their arrows fly with unerring aim 
from a hundred feet at a target three inches in diameter. You can 
watch the ponderous forms of the wrestlers, instar montis, tumbled 
in the sands, or thrown about like very shuttlecocks, for six hours 
at a stretch, with scarcely a feeling of weariness. The cock-fight is 
altogether excellent. The kokyu is not a Cremona, but the loose 
horsehair produces a tone not much inferior to that drawn from a 
Western fiddle by ordinary mortals, though the Japanese have 
little skill in the science of sound-producing bodies, woods, and 
varnishes. The arrangement of the volumes of a book comes to 
them naturally, because their books begin where ours end, and, as 
‘we should say, work backwards. But let any one who loves the 
symmetry of well-ordered bookshelves ask himself whether he has 
not over and over again been puzzled as to the proper position of 
Volume One. Put it on the left in the shelf, and the pages run, for 
example, thus :—From left to right, 359 to 1, 744 to 360, 1090 to 
745, and so on; and when the books are laid on the table, either 
Volume Three comes to the top, or this curious sequence of pages 
must be preserved. At least the logic of convenience is not on 
our side. 

And then look at our system of classification ; it is undetermined 
yet. The sixth form and the first class may both be at the top of 
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the tree, the first form and the twelfth class at the bottom. I 
think the “form ”—classification is the only example of vatepov 
mporepov commonly adopted in the West. But, then, is not logic in 
its favour? When we assume that the first must be the best we 
assume that there can be nothing better. If anything better should 
be found, the whole classification must be degraded; the original 
first, being no longer the best, must become “ number two,” to allow 
room for the new degree of merit. But, on the other hand, if we 
begin with the lowest first, then we get the true, at least the natural, 
degrees of comparison, bad, better, best, instead of the unnatural, 
good, worse, worst. 

I am bound to confess, however, that there is a sort of invertible 
quality in the Japanese which comes into marked prominence when 
they have anything to do with Europeans; the quality which makes 
them, for example, train their horses to gallop uphill, and impels 
the coolie invariably to select of two roads the wrong one. This is 
not, however, the true principle of vatepov mpotepov, but only a 
mongrel offshoot from it. If there is a straight road and a crooked 
oe in front of him, one which clearly leads somewhere, and one 
which apparently leads nowhere, the coolie does not take the crooked 
oe or the one which leads nowhere simply out of the sheer per- 
versity of his mind, but because in his dealings with foreigners he 
has come to realise that they always do things topsy-turvily. They 
insist, for instance, on walking up hills to ease the jinrikisha-man 
of his burden, which no Japanese would ever think of doing, much 
less two Japanese riding in the same jinrikisha. So the coolie sees at 
mce that foreigners are curiously constituted ; that they do and 
tequire curious things; and he cannot bring himself to believe that 
they would wish to do so simple a thing as travel along the straight 
rad. Many strange daily occurrences are therefore attributable to 
the fact that both my coolie and myself have made the same obser- 
vation with regard to each other, namely, that our actions are 
influenced by one principle alone, that of vatepov mpotepov. 

But the “to-day ”’ of Japan contains a problem of greater moment 
to her than the business of proving the excellence of her past. She 
is up to her old tricks, and she is borrowing from the West as she 
borrowed ages ago from China and Corea. The question is, What 
will she do with her loan? Will the old graciousness of the past 
die utterly away ? There are some Japanese, very young blood 
indeed, who earnestly desire it. With what we lend her, will she 
make anything at all worthy to be preserved ? There is many a 
young Japanese who will tell you, though he wears broadcloth and 
‘white necktie, that in a few years the foreign craze will pass away 
md the result will be nothing. F. T. Piacorr. 
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Surety at no other period have women had the same incentives as at 
present to reflect upon their position, their rights, and their duties, 
as wives and mothers in our modern world. The various formulas, 
customs, institutions, prejudices which for centuries have hemmed 
them in are by degrees being either more liberally interpreted or 
being done away with altogether. The more and more expansive 
character imparted to modern life by the effects of material progress, 
the greater facilities of intereommunication, and the ever-increasing 
degree of social independence gained by man has, among other causes, 
affected woman’s position in this much, that she is now almost 
entirely freed from:the bonds which once held her captive, a slave to 
the conjugal hearth. The era of woman’s emancipation has com- 
menced. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the march of woman towards a larger 
and more legitimate social development has been far slower and 
more embarrassed than man’s during an equal lapse of time. Man 
to a great extent has triumphed over the long oppression of caste, 
and, in his turn, has ceased to oppress woman so heavily as before; 
but he has never taken any steps to associate her with himself in his 
demands for the recognition of his rights. And woman, in the 
timidity and uncertainty born of ages of subjection, does not dare to 
press her just claims for herself. The door of her cage is open, but 
she is still held in awe by the bars. 

The health, happiness, and beneficent action’ of any and every 
organism are in direct ratio to its state of conformity with the natural 
laws of its being, and consequently, with the general law of all. Now 
the modern woman approaches by no means so closely to this con- 
dition of natural conformity as does the modern man, whether it be 
that, as in certain countries, like the United States, she tends to 
become man’s social and intellectual superior, or whether, as in 
France for example, she acts as a drag upon the wheel of progress. 
In France woman unconsciously revenges herself for not having been 
suffered to participate in the benefits of the Revolution by exerting a 
retrograde, ultra-Conservative influence, which at the present day 
works as a perturbing element in French society. 


It is a fact now generally recognised that all things on earth follow} 


a natural progression on the lines of utilisation of force, co-ordination 
of faculties, and development of productiveness. The very history 
of our globe, whose final destination was to become the habitat of 
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man, gives evidence of the prolonged phases of perturbation through 
which things must pass on the way to their appointed goal. But, on 
the other hand, the more a sphere, a society, a caste, a sex begins to 
approximate to its true reason of being, its normal motives of acti- 
vity, the more of power, of virtue, of stability will it acquire. If, 
then, the natural, moral, and social conditions regulating the exist- 
ace of individuals were more thoroughly understood, and more 
strictly observed, it would soon be perceived that all oppressors are 
themselves oppressed through the effects of that very despotism they 
exert, and that abuses always recoil upon their authors. In all 
cases, under all circumstances, the final interests of the minority will 
befound to correspond with those of the greatest number. The effort 
made by social groups and by separate individuals to possess them- 
wlves of what they feel to be their rights becomes excessive in exact 
proportion to the resistance of those who deny the rights in question. 
Injustice breeds injustice. Thus woman, whose mission in society and 
inthe family circle is one of beneficence, becomes a maleficent influ- 
enee in direct consequence of the abasement to which she has hitherto 
been subjected. 

In ancient life we see Aspasia and the other Greek courtesans 
izing upon the social influence which was denied to Grecian wives 
and mothers ; and yet a Greek wife, by eloping with the seducer 
Paris, had already shown that the triple portals of the gynaeceum 
wmnot confine a woman against her will. And, strangely enough, 

Greece was drawn into a war which imperilled its very existence 
tough the action of her who had rebelled, however wantonly, 

inst the oppressive restrictions then imposed upon members of 


Rome was contented, austere, temperate in her ambition and 
morant of defeat just so long as the matron’s rights were respected 
d her position secure. But from the day when the Republic, with 
lits virtues, disappears, under the Caesars woman is only regarded 
aplaything. Corruption stalks abroad, and the empire totters to 


Under the feudal system woman is pent up in the manor house ; 
tivalry is born, and the feudal knights scour the country in search 
fideal love. The wife is regarded as a chattel, while that ideal 

tity, the ladye-love, is placed on a pedestal. 
Warlike peoples are prosperous so long as their women are brave, 
md of war, and lead the life of the camp. But the nations which 
imure their women in harems, lose in those very harems the last 
ttiges of manly virtue; and the greatest Oriental empires have sunk 
lo decrepitude through the effects of intrigues set on foot by female 
When woman is not permitted to exercise her organising 

ers, she becomes a disorganising influence. 
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If, however, woman attempts to transcend her legitimate sphere 
of action by breaking away from her natural limitations, the result 
can only be to subject her to new conditions of social inferiority. In 
any society or among any people where woman is despised by man, 
he himself becomes despicable through his sharing in the degrada. 
tion and corruption to which he has condemned her. We have seen 
how the slave of the harem in her turn enslaves the enslaver. In 
more advanced societies, such as that of France during the eighteenth 
century, if man relegates woman to the sphere of gallantry and 
frivolity alone, the nation itself becomes merely gallant and frivolous 
But should man, on the other hand, concede to woman an unduly 
wide influence in society, should he place himself in such a position 
of inferiority as to be no longer anything but an instrument to her 
luxurious tastes, she will drift away from him in disdain, will form 
a privileged class, an aristocracy, and thus wealth comes to assum 
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a factitious importance, imperilling the moral conditions of society 1 
and relaxing the former closeness of the family tie. I 
Danger in these respects must still exist, even now that woma 
is no longer entirely a minor, whenever man declines to recogni t 
her independence, refuses to treat her as a partner and companing# P 
and to grant her, at least in the home, rights not identical with hi, 
which she could exercise to no good effect, but rights equivalent inf ¥ 
all the fields of her activity, rights proportioned to her powers, anigj 2 
bringing with them their meed of legitimate responsibility anljf # 
control. o 
In certain countries and at certain periods man has reduced womagl 
to the level of a beast of burden. Under these conditions she age— ™ 
rapidly, and man, consequently, is impelled towards polygamy. ‘The he 
barbarous treatment she encounters has the effect of degrading may th 
to usages of primitive barbarism. If, again, man experiences nothin ty 
but mere physical desire for woman, if he fails to recognise or awakayl 
her moral personality, she, without scruple, will dishonour him iff a 
return. She only sees in the husband a lover to whom naught bug th 
physical compliance is due; and should he cease to love, the tie i th 
broken, the bond annulled. Happy if the husband be not regarded # tic 
a tyrant, to be deceived whenever occasion offers ! fa 
Woman ever is woman’s avenger. The measure of her influence i 
is constant; but if she be not allowed to wield it for good, she wily Fr 
devote it to evil. Observe how, even in matters of detail, this trutl be 
is made manifest by the inexorable logic of facts. The artisan, fof 0 
example, who shirks the responsibilities of the marriage bond, turijgj su 
to the prostitute, who degrades him and reduces him to want ; whils sp 
in the superior classes of society, the man who deceives his wife wit! * 
f 


a wanton is deceived by the latter, and thus is himself made 
play the part which he has imposed upon another. Suppose agail 
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the case of a man of superior intelligence who should seek the 
society, not of the superior woman best qualified to be his natural 
mate, but of some woman of lower type; he, too, will become 
enslaved, and be dragged downwards sooner or later. 

If the real value and social utility of woman be not duly recog- 
nised and allowed, she will inevitably seek to obtain dominion 
through her wiles, and may come to exercise a truly diabolical 
influence. Throughout the ages, woman has been formed and 
moulded by man as a species of instrument conducive to his pleasures 
and comforts. She has been sedulously adapted to fit in with mas- 
culine prejudices, desires and conventions. What wonder then if 
the instrument should often have wounded the hand that had so 
misused it? Thousands of legends are extant regarding the per- 
versity of woman ; but by whom was she rendered perverse in the 
first place? Misunderstood and oppressed, she naturally became 
imbued with all those faults and failings that grow out of misappre- 
hension and oppression. 

Whenever woman has been enabled to act as the companion, 
the associate, and the equal of man (his equal, I repeat, not from the 
point of view of identity, but from that of equivalence) she has 
actually shown herself superior to the majority of men and more bene- 
volently disposed, for benevolence is the primary trait of woman’s real 
nature. Among the peasantry, when the wife receives such treatment, 
asin France, where the countryman calls his companion not’ dame, and 
concedes to her the whole interior management of the household and 
consults with her, moreover, concerning every circumstance of his exte- 
rior life, her children, even if they be sons, never being set above her 
head, peace and plenty come to enrich the humble homestead. Among 
the bourgeois class, when a perfect community of thought exists be- 
tween the husband and his wife, when the husband does not go to his 
cercle, leaving madame to “ religion ”’ or to gossip, when they both plan 
and act together, when the children are not brought up separately— 
the sons under the father’s control and the daughters under that of 
the mother—when there are not two opinions as to the proper direc- 
tion of the family interests, then'the wife becomes a most potent 
factor of good for husband and children. In the sphere of retail 
trade woman displays the most valuable aptitudes, and, as we say in 
France, it is she who “‘ makes the house.’’ In commerce, if women 
be allowed to play an active personal ré/e, they—as many examples 
go to show—are perhaps on the whole more likely to be eminently 
successful than men. And, finally, rising to the topmost social 
spheres, is it not singular to observe how many out of the compara- 
tively small number of female sovereigns have been great? Not 
that I would be understood as deeming the superiority of women 
over men a desideratum. On the contrary, I consider there is as 
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‘much danger involved in the superiority of women over men a 
in that of men over women. 

‘ In the arts, in letters, in trade, in commerce, in politics, French. 
women, after severe and protracted struggles, have finally succeeded 
in securing the rank due to their talents and their faculties. Indi. 
vidually, moreover, they have contrived to overcome the somewhat 
unsavoury reputation attaching to any exceptional woman. But they 
are as yet well-nigh powerless to protect the exceptional woman at 
her début against the irony of her compatriots. The male sex in 
France is “ gallant’? enough to feel indulgently towards a woman 
who has fallen. It is not so indulgently inclined towards a woman 
whois struggling to rise. The explanation perhaps is that the fallen 
woman becomes an easy prey, whilst the others escape through 
their superior elevation. I speak with regard to the present and 
the future rather than the past, for too many of the women who 
in former generations rendered themselves famous, in letters more 
especially, instead of claiming for themselves and for women in 
general certain equivalent though not identical rights, appeared 
desirous rather of adapting themselves to the free and easy customs 
of masculine life. Thisis, perhaps, one reason why women engaged 
in trade, commerce, agriculture, or finance find it easier to command 
the respect of French society than those who cultivate literature or 
the arts. 

The campaign Englishwomen are now engaged in for the conquest 
of their civil and political rights is being followed with the pro- 
foundest interest in France. Frenchwomen are not as yet prepared to 
engage in sucha struggle. But the example of the course pursued 
in this respect by the women of England will be of great value to us, 
when the time comes for us to try and carve our way through the 
inextricable thickets of Gallic prejudice. 

In my travels in most parts of the world I have observed that 
woman’s moral plane rises as that of man’s declines. Europeans at 
the present day are given over almost entirely to the pursuit of 
pleasure, to the gratification of the appetites, to the indulgence of 
unhealthy and degrading tastes, such as that for tobacco and 
drink. Plunging fiercely into the social mé/ée in order to procure 
the means of luxury for woman, whom he refuses to treat as an equal 
and who consequently drives him like aslave, whom he hesitates to 
make his confidant, and who makes use of him as a beast of burden, 
he dwindles and weakens, whilst woman’s ascendency increases. 
He fears to make of her the partner of his existence, and she becomes 
his severest judge, without the least indulgence for weaknesses 
which she either condemns or else takes advantage of, according to 
her degree of morality. a 

At the present day more than ever before, it has becom2 a matter 
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of necessity that the activity, the faculties, the influence, the powers 
of woman should be brought to bear upon the proper adjustment of 
the social equilibrium. The laws regulating the world, with its 
human life and societies, plainly indicate that any force must be 
allowed its natural expansion, or else it will work the gravest disturb- 
ance. Woman nowadays is a force, and as a force must find her 
suitable employ. Her full and due share must be allowed her in 
social action, and social rights, duties, and benefits. She can no 
more be indefinitely withheld from her public duties than she is 
exempted from taxation. The longer the delay in according woman 
her rights, the more disastrously will she make felt the influence of 
her defects. The exercise of certain rights and duties has been 
known to have within the space of a few years a moralising effect 
upon whole classes and castes. Excluded, us though they were 
pariahs, from all participation in public affairs, many women have 
naturally come to regard themselves as enemies of the existing order 
of things. Allow them their just share of influence, and civic virtues 
will be added to their personal ones, as has always been the case 
during periods of great national distress. In woman, admitted at 
last to the exercise of her full social duties and the enjoyment of her 
full social rights, the coming century may undoubtedly, if it wishes, 
find the material for a relative social regeneration. The time has 
already come when woman, in every class of society, may begin to 
take possession of her proper place and rank, and work for the 
achievement of her definitive redemption through the affirmation of 
her beneficent influence. The moment is more propitious than has 
ever before been the case. 

Man, solely with a view to his own aggrandisement, has 
exalted the power—a purely masculine one—of the State in a 
Measure injurious to that of the family; he has set altogether too 
high a value on mere instruction, disregarding almost totally the 
arly home-training which in all classes of society must serve, so to 
speak, as an alluvium for the soil of the mind. In none of the 
modern conceptions of public life has woman been allowed a share. 
Yet had this been done there is every reason to believe that, through 
the effect of her peculiar gifts and virtues, many errors might 
have been avoided ; measures of too harsh a nature might have 
been softened under her feminine touch, over-hasty and sweeping 
resolutions might have been held in check owing to her spirit of 
conservatism, whilst some practical steps in aid of those who sufier 
would have surely been taken at the instigation of her sensitive and 
tender spirit. One of woman’s chief duties at the present hour is to 
strive to defend her male children against the excess of mere education, 
apart from the sphere of home influence. The prevailing masculine 
tendency is to transform the youthful brain into a mere thinking- 
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- machine, which takes no account of the claims of sentiment or the 

higher attractions of the ideal, under the pretext that the ideal jg 
not a thing reducible to logic. How can young men, educated ac. 
cording to these modern tenets, be expected to regard otherwise than 
with disdain the fund of moral notions which have been accumulated 
by the wisdom and experience of the ages but appear to them as 
nothing more than a mass of sophistries? They will only believe 
what their own knowledge tells them, and will not seadlow, as they 
express it, anything else. The fact; the “ document”; examples, 
tangible examples, drawn from the observation of animal nature: 
they care for nothing else, and prefer, they say, to stoop earthward: 
than to dream with their eyes lost in the clouds. The manifestations 
of mere force interest them more than does the impalpable. They are 
assuredly not “ psychical ;” they are, indeed, net even human, for 
has not humanity always drawn the better part of its subsistence 
from truths which escape analysis and mathematical demonstration? 
“We are scientific,” they declare, and in the superior elevation of 
their “scientific” spirit, it may be readily imagined how they look 
down upon the “follies” which occupy their mothers’ and sister 
minds. The father, open-mouthed in admiration at the knowledge 
of his sons, knowledge all the more obvious for being so material, 
is no longer interested in the “‘ childish ” bringing-up of his daughters, 
while the mother deems herself incompetent to follow the scientific 
instruction of her sons. And so another cause (besides their fond. 
ness for smoking) arises to draw our young men away from the society 
of worthy women into that of the unworthy. 

Now the mother, who, if she be a woman possessing any degree 
of intelligence, will have done all that in her lies to keep in intellee- 
tual touch with her husband, should not hesitate to keep pace, if 
possible—inducing also her daughters to follow her example—with the 
higher degree of instruction imparted to her son. Women assuredly 
—this has been proved—are as capable as men of entering into the 
higher circles of knowledge. Mothers and sisters have bowed dow 
before the cigarette, and now they should similarly give way to the 
spirit of science. They must add to the sum of their intellectul 
power, if only for the purpose of meeting brothers and sons on 4 
more equal footing and thus detaining them more surely within the 
household circle. 

At present so wide a gap exists between the entire form ant 
nature of man’s ideas and thoughts and those of woman, that met 
think themselves justified in deriving none of their conceptions from 
woman. Against this tendency woman must strive by every meals 
in her power. “I never speak to my mother about my plans 
and ambitions, for Iam sure she wouldn’t understand them.” 
say many young men, with the full approval of their fathers 
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Similarly, many men hold thet it would be wrong for them 
ever to speak to their wives concerning their business, but that it 
becomes them better as good husbands to leave the wife entirely to 
her little household affairs and her round of social frivolities. Now, 
it is for women, by their own endeavours, to modify men’s judgment 
in this respect ; and, in general, to gain influence over them by 
exciting their better qualities of heart and mind. No new decree or 
fresh law is necessary to effect this object ; it will suffice for women 
to seek all occasions of offering sensible advice and rendering useful 
services, and to abandon their old ideas, even though in some points 
these may be preferable, in favour of the newer ideas of the age. 
Thus a broader, higher family life may be evolved, in which woman’s 
influence shall be as great as or greater than ever before. 

To unify, as it were, the minds of her sons and daughters rather 
, & than allow them to remain in different spheres; to inspire her hus- 
band with the desire to make her a sharer in his conceptions and 
enterprises; to seize every occasion of participating, within the 
, & measure of her capacities, in masculine ambition and effort—such 
should be the first steps henceforth taken by woman towardsa future 
where her position and her influence will be duly recognised and 
more accurately marked. 


‘ JULIETTE ADAM. 
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MACCHIAVELLI’S MANDRAGOLA. 


In the letters of Amabed, which Voltaire gave to the public as a 
translation by the Abbé Tamponet, is a short but lively account of a 
play which was represented before Pope Leo X., depicting an amiable, 
good-looking man, turned into an earthly god through a mistake of 
a somewhat delicate nature, of whom Amabed tells us all the women 
were distractedly fond. This play is elsewhere described by the 
same author as one which alone was perhaps of more value than all 
the pieces of Aristophanes. One of our own ablest essayists has 
said of it that it is superior to the best comedies of Goldoni, and 
only inferior to the best of Moliére. These complimentary passages 
of Macaulay and Voltaire have their counterparts among the critics of 
Italy and Germany. The comedy, performed at the Vatican more 
than three centuries and a half ago, has won golden opinions from 
all sorts of people. This comedy is the Mandragola of Macchiavelli. 

The author had probably already fallen on what he considered evil 
days when he wrote it. It was, we may believe, like the far greater 
part of his literary work, the outcome of his enforced ease. Had 
Milton retained during his life the situation of Latin Secretary of 
England, the world had never known Paradise Lost. Had Macchia- 
velli retained his situation of Secretary of Florence, we should have 
had more legations and missions in place of the Mandragola. The 
fireof these legations has long grown cold, the little diplomatic lies and 
quarrels of the past are now a heap of white ashes, but before the 
leaping flames of one of the first and best of Italian comedies we may 
yet warm our hands. What cares the world in general for the subject of 
a legation to Pandolfo Petrucci at Siena? or to Giovanni Baglioni, 
wherever he may be? Not a whit more than for Milton’s letters to 
Cardinal Mazarin or the King of Denmark, But all who speak the 
English tongue are, or at least profess to be, entranced by the 
sublime language of the greatest poem of England’s greatest poet, 
and there are but few who can behold with indifference how skilfully 
our common nature has been reflected by the mirror held in Macchia- 
velli’s hand. 

The very title of the Mandragola sets an edge to two of the 
sharpest of human passions, fear and curiosity. For it is the sacred 
root which cannot be torn from its native soil without its utterance 
of a grisly shriek, and the punishment of a speedy death to him who 
tears it: the magic plant, which can only be safely obtained by 
tying to it one end of a rope and the other to a dog’s neck, who 
is pelted with sticks and staves, and brings up the herb with a jerk, 
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as a brewer’s horse a beer barrel from a publican’s cellar: the 
invincible armada against all ills to the man detaching it from the 
wretched dog, who shortly after succumbs in untold agonies. What 
will the drama tell us of this dread and mystic thing? The reader 
who has patience enough to peruse these pages will know. 

The play is prefaced by a short song of nymphs and shepherds, 
and a prologue. The date of the composition of the song or ante- 
prologue is certain, from a letter addressed by Macchiavelli to his 
magnificent Francis, or Francesco Guicciardini, the well-known his- 
torian. This letter, dated Florence, 3 January, 1525, which is, of 
course, in the new style 1526, is concerned with a lady called La 
Barbera, who, with her company of singers, sustained the musical 
part of the entertainment. Says Macchiavelli, “We shall get this 
lady at some disadvantage, because she has certain lovers here who 
are likely to stand in our way, but with a little care we shall be able 
to pacify them. As earnest of the advent of La Barbera and myself, 
we have composed five new songs for the Comedy, which have been 
set to music to be sung between the acts.” These songs are for- 
warded, with the letter for Guicciardini’s consideration. In conclu- 
sion, the historian is requested to send one of his servants with two 
or three sumpter mules for the lady’s convenience. In a subsequent 
letter he is asked to prepare a lodging for her among some monks, 
who will be sure to be mad about her, and to do all that is in his 
power for her delight, “for,’’ says Macchiavelli, “I am much more 
anxious about this lady than about the Emperor.” Thus we find 
the great diplomatist and historian busied about La Barbera, bestow- 
ing on her for her pretty face immortal fame, such as Merlin gave 
to that idle baggage, Vivien. Men, as women say, are such fools, 

It is, then, fairly certain that the Mandragola was not played 
at Modena, of which place Guicciardini was governor, till after 
January, 1525. The ante-prologue we may suppose to have 
been sung by the Barbera at the next carnival. It is an epi- 
curean song, of which the burden is, that since life is short and 
full of trouble and anguish, it is well to follow our own sweet wills, 
as in the Abbey of Theleme. He who, scorning pleasure, lives 
laborious days of ambition, little knows the miseries by which all 
its votaries are sooner or later oppressed. To avoid these La 
Barbera and her companions have chosen a life of solitude in the 
country, and have come to-day to the city, only in honour of the 
festive society there gathered together to hear Macchiavelli’s play. 

The ante-prologue concludes with a piece of panegyric, of which 
its author, had his soul not still hankered after those flesh-pots 
of Egypt, his restoration to political power, would have doubtless 
been ashamed. We have come here also, sings La Barbera, led by 
the name of him who is your governor, in whom are seen collected 
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all the goods which are in the face of God. For such supernal 
grace and happy state you may well rejoice, and thank him who has 
bestowed them on you. This governor is not Guicciardini, from whom 
the author had little to gain, but Pope Clement the Seventh, one 
of his old enemies, the Medicis, with whom he now desired to curry 
favour. The famous Prince is disfigured in its last chapter by a 
like flattery. 

The prologue was probably written at the time of the composi- 
tion of the play, or shortly afterwards. This is evidently the opinion 
of Hallam, who draws an argument from some lines in it, that the 
play was born in the fallen fortunes of its author. The year 
1515 is perhaps the best date to assign to its production. Shortly 
after this was that exhibition of it at the Vatican to which Voltaire 
refers. La Barbera having yielded her place to one of the actors, 
the Prologue begins. ‘God save you, good folk,” cries he, “since this 
goodness depends on our giving you pleasure, only keep still, and 
you shall hear something new. There on my right hand is the house 
of a doctor, who has learned in Boethius many alaw. The street in 
that corner is Love’s street, in which he who falls rises not again. By 
the habit of a friar you will know what sort of an abbot it is who 
dwells in the church opposite you. On the left hand lives a young 
fellow called Callimaco Guadagni, just arrived from Paris, a thorough 
gentleman. He is in much love with a clever young lady whom he 
deceives. The fable is called Mandragola, the cause of which name 
you will understand in the sequel. The author is of little fame, but 
if you are not amused he is ready to pay the reckoning. So your 
diversion for to-day will be an unhappy lover, a doctor with little 
gumption, a friar of ill life, and a parasite the very darling of malice. 
If you think this matter too trifling for its author, pardon him, for 
with these idle shadows he would fain enliven his'wretched hours. 
Other virtues he is not permitted to show by other deeds, he has no 
other occupation, no other reward for all his labours. A man’s 
guerdon is now mockery and defamation, all the world blames him. 
Why then should he take a thousand troubles over a work which a 
cloud will conceal or a wind destroy? But,” concludes the Prologue, 
speaking with the mouth of Machiavelli, “let those talk evil who 
will, and let us turn to our business. Here is Callimachus coming 
out with Syrus his servant.” 

The reader will see that this prologue is precisely in the style 
of Plautus and Terence. There is the same personal remonstrance 
of the author, the same description of argument as in the Adelphi 
or in the Amphitryon. It was to be expected that in this new 
birth of the Italian drama some features of its ancestors should 
still be recognisable. They are indeed to be found far later, as in 
the Comus of Milton, in which play the spirit explains to the 
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audience directly the reason of his appearance. This grave dramatic 
fault, from our modern point of view, is avoided by Machiavelli. 
Callimachus tells his servant Syrus—and the author ingeniously 
introduces a reason for his telling him—what has brought him 
on a sudden to Florence from Paris, where, having been sent 
thither to be educated at ten years of age, he has been living for the 
last twenty years. The experienced reader will guess that what has 
brought him isa woman. Before hearing of the fair Lucrezia, the 
wife of Nicias Calfucci, equally celebrated for her beauty and her 
behaviour, Callimachus had spent his time with more or less ease, 
comfort, and philosophy, in study, business, and pleasure, not allowing 
any one of these, very greatly to his credit, to interfere with any other 
But on a day an unlucky dispute arises whether the French or 
the Italian ladies are the prettier. One of the disputants, being a 
trifle heated by the argument or the wine, says that if all other 
women in Italy were monsters of ugliness, a lady he knows would 
still obtain the victory for that country by her excessive beauty. 
This lady is Madonna Lucrezia. With her, before seeing her, 
Callimachus falls incontinently into the deepest love. There 
are many difficulties in the way of his passion, but two things are 
in its favour. First, the stupidity of her husband, who, though a 
Doctor of Laws, is the biggest fool in Florence; and secondly, his 
desire of having a child; in other words, to retain his property— 
for he is a rich man—in some sort after his death. All this is by 
way of prologue, in the old Aristotelian sense of the word. The 
play really commences with the endeavours of a certain parasite 
Ligurio, formerly a marriage broker, whom Callimachus has en- 
gaged by a bribe in his service, to induce Nicias to go to the 
baths for certain medical reasons in May. Nicias is introduced to 
the spectators grumbling, like a British paterfamilias in August, 
about the trouble of moving. He has had some experience of 
foreign travel, and has even seen the ocean at Leghorn. “How 
large is it?’ asks Ligurio. ‘“ How much bigger than the Arno?” 
“Four times as big, ay, even six or seven,” answers Nicias. ‘One 
sees nothing but water, water, water, water!” This naive descrip- 
tion reminds us of the experience of the French bébé. Ligurio 
suggests Callimachus as a good doctor, from whom to ask advice, 
and the first act concludes with a canzone by La Barbera, in praise 
of the power of Love. 

The second act shows us Ligurio telling Nicias what a large 
practice Callimachus had in Paris. Nicias is then introduced to 
Callimachus, who sprinkles his speech with barbarous Latin, like 
the doctors of Moliére, and affects Nicias with ever-increasing udmi- 
ration of his abilities. After a diagnosis of some delicacy, a com- 
mon custom of that period, Callimachus suggests, instead of the 
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baths, a certain potion made of mandragola, which had the reputa- 
tion in the old physiology of removing barrenness. ‘Had I not 
prescribed this,” says Callimachus, “the Queen of France would be 
without children to this hour, and an infinite number of princesses 
would be in like condition.” ‘Is it possible?” asks Nicias, with 
open mouth and uplifted hands. ‘Nothing is more certain, but 
there is one little difficulty. We cannot expect unmixed good in 
this world. The man who first caresses the patient, after her taking 
the medicine, will infallibly die within eight days.” Upon hearing 
this, Nicias manifests some not unnatural repugnance to the pro- 
posed remedy. Callimachus bids him be of good cheer. By intro- 
ducing to his wife some poor devil or other out of the streets, who 
will draw all the venom to himself, Nicias may escape danger. “ I] 
nous faut faire,” says La Fontaine, in his well-known adaptation 
of the story— 
**Tl nous faut faire in anima vili 
Ce premier pas.” 

Surely Nicias may follow the example of the King of France and 
many other noble knights. ‘ Good,” at last says the gull; “ since 
kings and princes have acted thus, I am content to do likewise.” It 
is arranged that the potion shall be given that very night, since the 
moon is well disposed. Lucrezia’s consent to the plan is to be 
gained by ‘the united exertions of her mother and her confessor. 
La Barbera’s canzone follows, hymning the happiness of a fool. 

The third act introduces the most amusing character in the comedy, 
Brother Timothy. He is soliloquising about the ladies, with one of 
whom he has just had an interview. They are, says he, the most 
tiresome, and yet the most charitable folk in the world. If you 
avoid them, you avoid advantage and trouble; if you court them, you 
court trouble and advantage. True it is, there is no honey without 
flies, A droll scene succeeds, in which Nicias counterfeits deafness. 
In this scene Ligurio having promised to grease the friar’s hands by 
making them the holy distributors of a certain sum in charity, asks 
his help in an imaginary difficulty for the purpose of sounding him. 
Here we are reminded of the able political negotiations of the author. 
The friar declaring himself willing to become an accomplice in a 
scheme for procuring an abortion, for the love of God, is then let 
into the real circumstances of the case. He promises to persuade 
Lucrezia and vouchsafes a boy to Nicias. Lucrezia enters. He tells 
her he has been hard at his bouks for two hours, studying the present 
business, and has found many things, both in general and in parti- 
cular, which should induce her to act in accordance with her hus- 
band’s wishes. Her end is a good one, which is to content her 
husband and fill a seat in Paradise with an immortal soul. Every 
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action is to be judged by its end. He then quotes the Bible, and 
swears on the cross that there is as little matter of conscience in this 
as in eating meat on a Wednesday, a sin to be absolved by half a 
dozen drops of holy water. Finally he promises to pray to God and 
the angel Raphael for her sake, and a canzone in praise of successful 
deceit concludes the act. 

Callimachus begins the fourth act with a fine soliloquy on 
Fortune. She holds a pair of scales, of which, while good weighs 
down one, evil rises in the other. He is like a ship vexed by 
two contrary winds, which becomes the more anxious the nearer 
it is to the harbour. The simplicity of the husband bids him 
hope, but the prudence of the wife makes him fear. He con- 
siders with admirable philosophy how far greater is the imagined 
than the real good in any mortal quest. However, he concludes, the 
worst that can happen to him is to die and go to Hell. So many 
have already died, and so many good fellows are in Hell, that he 
need not be ashamed to go there also. Ligurio enters, looking for 
him. “If I had been the bearer of bad news,” he says, “ I should 
have met him at once. But these lovers have quicksilver in their 
legs.” At last he sees him. ‘The blessed friar!” cries Callima- 
chus, on hearing that things have been arranged satisfactorily. “Oh, 
blessed friar! I will pray to God for him always.” Ligurio sug- 
gests that the friar will not be content with prayers alone. Calli- 
machus promises money, but breaks off suddenly with a cry of 
dismay. It had been arranged that Nicias, Ligurio, and himself 
were to catch some one in the street to absorb the venom. How then 
is Callimachus to be caught if he be himself one of the catchers ? 
“We will,” says Ligurio, “disguise ourselves, and the Friar shall 
take your place.”  Callimachus is to put on a beggar’s rags, to 
take a lute in his hand, and to pass by the corner of Nicias’s house 
singing. It might excite suspicion if he wore a mask, so he is simply 
to put on a false nose, and distort his face as much as possible. In 
the mean time a tumbler of hippocras has been sent to Lucrezia in 
place of the mystic potion of mandragola, with a notice, that the 
sooner she takes it after supper the better. 

Soon the friar comes in disguise. ‘Oh friars! friars!” exclaims 
Callimachus, “he who knows one of you knows you all.” Then 
Ligurio arranges his little army. The Friar Brother Timothy is 
to lead the right horn, Ligurio himself will conduct the left, and 
between the two horns the worthy doctor is to take his stand. The 
watchword is St. Cuckoo. Who is St. Cuckoo? asks the simple 
Nicias. He is the most honoured saint in all France, is the reply. 
Nicias then expresses a fear lest they should catch some weak old 
gentleman of no service, so that the next night all their work would 
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have to be done over again. However, the right man is caught, 
blind-folded, and taken into the house to draw out the venom, and 
Brother Timothy goes off to the convent to read his prayers in the 
Breviary. The canzone, which follows, on the sweetness of love’s 
fruition, is the most beautiful, perhaps, of all the author’s songs. It 
is spontaneous, it is natural, it is moreover full of feeling, not too 
often found in Macchiavelli. 

The fifth act, instead of being, as it should be according to the 
rules of the drama, the richest, is the poorest of all. It is mainly 
composed of two narratives, that of Nicias to Ligurio, touching the 
behaviour of Callimachus, and that of Callimachus to the same 
person touching the behaviour of Lucrezia. In the former, Nicias 
tells how he put Callimachus into proper condition with a good 
supper and other matters; in the latter, the lover tells how the lady 
is at last convinced by him that she is doing her bounden duty, which 
a heavenly disposition has so ordained. Some little difficulty was to 
be expected from a character thus described by La Fontaine :— 

** Calfuce et Dieu savaient que de tout temps 
Elle avait craint ces dévoirs complaisants, 
Qu’elle endurait seulement pour la forme.” 

She is, however, at last persuaded, and makes her lover in his own 
language the happiest and most contented man in the world. “ And 
should this happiness fail me not through death or time,I shall 
be the most of a saint of all the saints, and the most blessed of all 
the blessed.” As to the venom which will cause his death, that, as 
he explains to her in La Fontaine, is her unkindness only. Tout /e 
reste est folie. 

In the meantime, Brother Timothy has hastened to the church, 
where he can, he boasts, sell his goods at the best price. Nicias brings 
thither his wife to be churched, andar in Santo, as the Italians say, 
seeing that she is, as it were, on that day new born. Meeting 
Callimachus, he introduces Lucrezia to him, as one through whose 
good advice they are likely to have a staff to support their old age. 
Lucrezia desires he may be of their best friends, and her husband, 
overjoyed, asks him at once to breakfast, and offers him a room in 
his house. Thus exit Nicias, good easy man, fully persuaded that all 
is for the best in this best of worlds of ours, and laughed at by the 
honourable body of spectators, as Shylock, in his bitter distress, is 
ridiculed now. The concluding address is set in the mouth of the 
friar. Having reminded Nicias of the money promised him “ for his 
poor,” a very old piece of ecclesiastical cant, he ends by saying, 
“and now let us all go to church and say our prayers,” and so 

Valete. 

The moral of this play may be left to the reader. Heureuwx sont 
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ceux qu'on trompe da leur profit seems to have been that of La 
Fontaine, and perhaps after all he was not far wrong. The best 
happiness in the world is surely that of being well and _ success- 
fully deceived without ever waking to the bitterness of disillusion. 
We may suppose that Nicias never knew the means by which the 
dearest wish of his life was accomplished, but that content with 
the result of the magic potion he died in the fulness of time with 
feelings of pious gratitude and delight. 

The comedy shows, in short, how an illicit love, assisted by the 
sordid venality of a parasite and a friar, makes a foolish husband the 
victim of his own trusting folly, a virtuous wife the victim of a 
foolish husband, and both husband and wife the victims of a silly 
desire to increase by the birth of a child the possibilities of suffering 
in a world of sorrow. The play is strikingly original and impudently 
sarcastic. The intrigue is novel, the dialogue vivacious. The cha- 
racters are clearly distinguished and well preserved. The carnal 
lover who is willing to try everything to gain his end, to embrace any 
means, foul, as he himself says, inhuman, or accursed ; the ignorant 
mother who whispers in her daughter’s ear that a widow childless is 
little better than a beast without a home, and abandoned by all ; the 
treacherous parasite, caring only for his own interests, but professing 
himself the bosom friend both of the deceiver and the deceived ; and 
the reprobate friar who consents to favour abortion and adultery, for 
the sake of money to be bestowed “ upon the poor,” attest the close and 
exact observation of their creator. Macchiavelli has here emphasized 
the vices of the private individual, as in his better known work the 
errors of the diplomatist. He has proved himself as able to describe 
the weeds floating on the surface of the social, as the reefs lying at 
the bottom of the politcal sea. 

It is indeed said that the main circumstances of the play 
actually occurred at Florence. If so, the comedy had the additional 
interest of a social scandal, a piquant advantage which, doubtless, 
in no manner lessened its success. The idea is supported by the 
introduction of the family names of the lover and the husband, 
Guadagni and Calfucci, in other respects as unnecessary, as much 
ripio, as the Spaniards say, as “the lad able to handle the pruning 
hook’ who appears once in the opening chapter of Don Quixote, 
but never again. The matter is of little moment now; Macchiavelli, 
though he may have reflected to the Florentines a particular family, 
holds up for us his mirror to the wide family of Nature, and 
shows us a Timothy and a Nicias, as Moliére a Tartufe and a 
Sganarelle. 

Macaulay’s favourable opinion of this play has been already 
noticed. He considers it deserves attention as the work of a man 
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who, if he had devoted himself to the drama, would probably 
have attained the highest eminence and produced a permanent and 
salutary effect on the national taste. The chief excellence of its 
author on which he mainly founds this remark is his exact and 
careful delineation of character, his knowledge that the first pur- 
pose of the drama is the correct exhibition of human nature. 
This he shares with Shakespeare, but not with Sheridan, than 
whom, according to the essayist, no writer, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Congreve, has injured the Comedy of England more 
deeply. The unnatural brilliancy of epigrammatic rejoinder which is 
poured by these writers upon all their characters in indiscriminate 
profusion is not indeed to be found in the Mandragola, but when 
Macaulay goes on to say that it is without the least ambition of wit, 
it seems only in this narrowly limited sense of wit that his observa- 
tion is true. Whether wit be defined as the mental power of fancy 
or of judgment, there is surely enough of it and to spare in the 
drama of the Florentine. The dialogue abounds with it, especially 
the speeches of the spiritue/ Ligurio, who is very far removed in this 
respect from the Gnathos of preceding comedy. Nor is it easy to 
agree with the critic in his estimation of old Nicias, the glory, as he 
calls him, of the piece. Macaulay holds him for a fool positive, that 
is, without any definite ruling folly. But Nicias is that particular 
kind of fool which apes the wise man. Nicias’ folly consists chiefly 
in thinking others fools. Very early in the play has Macchiavelli 
shown us this. ‘ Your mouth is full of milk,” he says to Ligurio 
who is laughing at him behind his back. It is this precise ¢rait 
which gives the salt to his ready falling into the snare. In an ordi- 
nary fool such a circumstance would hardly raise asmile. But when 
the cunning savant is taken in, the tables are turned. Moreover, he, 
like M. Jourdain, is a man with a fixed idea. To obtain a very 
doubtful advantage, he is willing to put up with a sure inconvenience. 
Children, says the widow Wadman, are certain sorrows, and very 
uncertain comforts. 

Timothy again, according to Macaulay, is the original of Friar 
Dominick in Dryden’s celebrated play. But the two characters 
differ considerably. Such a sentence as the following moral re- 
flection of Timothy could never, as inconsistent with his character, 
have proceeded from the mouth of the Spanish Friar: ‘Truly 
they say well who say that bad company brings a man to the 
gallows, and one as often ends ill by being too easy and good-natured 
as by being the reverse—God knows I never thought of doing harm to 
anybody. While at peace in my cell, saying my prayers, busying 
myself with my flock, down comes this devil of a Ligurio on me, 
making me dip my finger into a fault, into which I have now sunk 
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over my head.” Nor is there much likeness in the destiny of the two 
churchmen, for Dominick is put to open shame by Dryden, who, as 
Collier said, was willing to give the laity the pleasure, and the 
clergy the punishment. The friar of Macchiavelli was the original 
of Friar Dominick in no other sense than that in which he was the 
original of Tartufe. 

The gross licentiousness of the intrigue, which is something more 
than what the French call un peu risqué, has not been noticed by 
Macaulay. This, however, has been considered one of the main 
objections to the play. Had it not been for this, says a French 
critic, the Mandragola would have been not only the renaissance, 
but the perfection of modern comedy. That it was the first fruit 
of a new dramatic era is generally allowed, but it is very far from 
being the perfection of the many excellent pieces of which it may 
be called the procreant cradle. Its indecency accorded with the 
taste of its epoch. It agreed in this point with all the comedies of 
its age. The people for whom Macchiavelli composed his Capitoli 
per una bizzarra compagnia were not so collet monté as the people of 
the present. In those old impudent days pieces rivalling the 
Atellane farces in their boldness of language were recited openly 
on the public stage, and not reserved for private reading in the 
closet. 

Nor was this altogether an evil. Vices by their exposure may 
have been in some degree removed. Husbands may have been 
rendered more alert against the wiles of unscrupulous lovers, 
devotees less credulous in their reception of religious advice. The 
portrait of Timothy may have done more good than the sermons 
of Savonarola, his naive soliloquies may have had more salutary 
effect than many declamations of Luther and of Calvin. It is 
possible that the sacred phalanx which proclaimed a guerra al 
euchillo, to quote the phrase of Palafox, against the works of 
Macchiavelli, were animated less by their professed horror of the 
maxims in the Prince, than by a burning desire to avenge the 
insult offered to their illustrious body in the famous friar of the 
Mandragola. 

Lastly, Macaulay has compared Nicias with Calandrino and 
master Simon da Villa, two stupid characters in Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, whom he resembles in no greater degree than he 
resembles gossip Pietro or any other fool in that collection of tales. 
Simon da Villa indeed shows himself on one occasion much more 
of a knave than a fool. But there are many and curious coinci- 
dences between the Certaldese and our author. The medicine 
which Simon da Villa gives to poor Tessa’s husband is the very 
same hippocras which Callimachus gives to Lucrezia. Ligurio 
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presents to Nicias, before they catch Callimachus with his lute, a 
pill supposed to be a ball of wax to disguise his voice. Nicias spits 
and makes wry faces. Ligurio, apologising for his mistake, gives 
him another which makes his condition still worse. The pills turn 
out to be made of aloes. In exactly the same way Bruno gives two 
aloe pills to Calandrino in Boccaccio’s tale to show him guilty of 
stealing his own pig. The wisdom of Timothy reminds the reader 
of that of Friar Onion of the order of St. Anthony, who beguiled 
the people with the coals on which St. Lawrence was broiled, 
instead of with, his parrot’s feather from the wing of the angel 
Gabriel. So too the education of Callimachus at Paris, the curious 
mixture of piety and profanity, and the dispute about the beauty 
of the French and Italian ladies, all have their counterparts in the 
author of the Decameron. 

One of the chief difficulties in the Mandragola is the number of 
Florentine idioms, proverbs unknown elsewhere, and allusions 
to particular usages of that people. The obscurity of some of 
these may be guessed by a letter of Macchiavelli to Guicciardini, 
in which he allows their number, and explains two in particu- 
lar, which the great historian himself was quite unable to under- 
stand. Much of the wit of the comedy is beyond question bound 
up by these linguistic locks, of which the keys have been lost 
too often. When in Boccaccio the poor painters Bruno and Buffal- 
macco impose on the doctor Master Simon, promising him that he 
shall have the Countess di Civillari, the fairest thing in the world, 
for his mistress, whose barons Tamagnin della Porta, Don Meta, and 
Manico di Scopa are well known in every street corner, these Floren- 
tine names, though they share the wit, share not the darkness of those 
introduced into his play by Macchiavelli. 

To some particular passages in the piece attention may be called. 
In a speech of Ligurio we find a curious anticipation of Bentham. 
“ T believe,” says the parasite, “ that to be good which does good to the 
greatest number.” Occasionally there are bits of low farce, as in 
the giving of the aloe pills to Nicias, and again where Ligurio is 
instructing Callimachus as to his disguise. ‘ You must twist your 
face awry,” he says, “open your mouth, and grin like a dog. Shut 
one eye; just try, now.” ‘“ Will this do?” asks the lover, making 
a grimace. ‘‘No,” says the parasite; “try again,’ and so on, 
which doubtless raised many a laugh in that audience of three 
centuries and a half ago. There are also in the play examples of 
eloquence. ‘I must,” says Callimachus, in a ‘soliloquy of loving 
impatience, ‘‘ I must try everything, be it scandalous, be it dangerous, 
be it damnable. ’Tis better to die than to live thus. Could I but 
sleep o’ nights, could I but eat, could I but talk, could I but take 
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delight in any single thing, I might be patient and endure, but 
as itis, 1 have no remedy, and if I have not soon some occasion 
for hope, I must needs die !’’ At another time he cries out, “I am 
assaulted on every side by so great a desire to be with her I love, 
that from the sole of my foot to my head, I am become another man. 
My legs tremble, my bowels yearn, my heart leaps from my breast, 
my arms hang listless, my tongue is mute, my eyes are dazzled, my 
brain reels ””—it is difficult to know where to stop in the quotation. 
Not the least curious part of the play is what may surely be called 
its open impiety and disregard of religious decorum. The religion 
of that time, says Voltaire, “n’avait rien d’austére, elle respectait 
peu la pudeur et la piété.” So long as no direct attack was made 
on the power or dogmas of the Catholic faith, all went merry as a 
marriage bell. The Papal Conclave was no more scared by the open 
display of sacerdotal immorality in the comedies of Ariosto and 
Macchiavelli, than were the old Greeks and Romans by the exposure 
of the peccadilloes of their gods in the plays of Plautus and Aristo- 
phanes. There was, if Hallam may be credited, a tacit agreement 
that men should laugh at things sacred within the theatre, but 
resume their serious faces outside. When and where this agreement 
was first entered into, the historian does not inform us. It is probably 
of very ancient date, and in place almost universal. It has not yet 
apparently been broken by desuetude, and in spite of its age shows 
considerable vivacity at the present hour. It was doubtless this 
tacit agreement—or shall we say cruel hypocrisy ?—which enabled 
the good priests at Rome to smile, when Ligurio, in answer to Calli- 
machus’s question, “‘ Who is to get the Confessor on our side ?”’ says, 
in so many words, “ You, I, money, our wickedness, and his own.” 
Or, again, when the same Ligurio calls the priors ‘a cunning folk, as 
indeed they ought to be, seeing that besides their own sins they know 
ours also.” When Nicias, complaining about a good-for-nothing 
priest pestering his wife at morning mass at the Servites, the church 
of those fathers at Florence, says, “It is sad to think that they who 
ought to set us a good example should act thus,’ and when Brother 
Timothy utters, in the beginning of the fifth act, the following soli- 
loquy, it would have been fine to see the faces of the Pope and 
Cardinals and all the fashionable court assembled in the Vatican and 
gathered together. ‘I have not been able,”’ says Brother Timothy, 
“to sleep a wink to-night from my curiosity about Callimachus. To 
pass the time away, I have said matins, read a life of the Holy 
Fathers, set a light to a lamp that had gone out in the Church, and 
put another veil on our Madonna who works miracles. Now how 
often have I bid these friars of ours keep her clean! and yet they 
don’t and won’t, and they wonder at the falling off of devotion! 
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now she hasn’t a score. And whose fault is it but ours, who have 
not kept up her good fame? We used once to go to her every 
evening in procession after complines, and every Saturday sing her 
the Lauds, and put fresh images before her ourselves, and exhort 
others in confession to do likewise. Now nothing of this kind goes 
on, and yet we wonder that religion grows cold. Oh, what little 
brains have these brothers of mine!” It is this plain-speaking 
Timothy that is the mainspring of the play. It is he who chiefly 
induces Lucrezia to fall into the snare laid for her. It is he who 
is set in high relief by the playwright, as the advocate and auxiliary 
of adultery and abortion. Nor is our sense of his wickedness at 
all lessened in any admiration of his wit. He has some capacity 
for his own advantage, but that is all. He reminds us little of Goethe’s 
Reineke. He is more like the Don Abbondio in the Promessi Sposi 
of Manzoni, the timid curé whose selfishness stands out so clearly 
in the philosophical conception of the great Italian romancist, by his 
contrasting it with the courage and divine self-forgetfulness of Father 
Cristofero. 

James Mew. 





Why I bide the time, when my lady had five hundred images, and 
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WHISTLER TO-DAY. 


“ L’autre critique est toute une science. Elle exige une compréhension complete des 
guyres, une vue lucide sur les tendances d’une époque, l’adoption d’un systtme, une 
_ foi dans certains principes; c'est 4 dire, une jurisprudence, un rapport, un arrét. 
Ce critique devient alors le magistrat des idées, le censeur de son temps ; il exerce un 
sacerdoce: tandis que l’autre est un acrobate qui fait des tours pour gagner sa vie, 
tant qu’il a des jambes. Entre Claude Vignon et Lousteau se trouvait la distance qui 
sépare le métier de l'art.” 


Wuerr, in the columns that have been supplied to their editors 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the critical press on the subject of 
Whistler, in 1892, is to be found the comprehension, the faith, the 
priesthood, of the exercise of which Balzac speaks? Grudgingly, 
and with a bad enough grace, acknowledgment of qualities that 
painters and connoisseurs have seen in the work of this master for 
over thirty years has been wrung out of them by sheer punishment 
and exposure. 

There is a suggestive passage in one of Byron’s letters to Moore 
which might have been written with admirable appropriateness to 
Whistler. He says:—‘ You are, single-handed, a match for the 
world, which is saying a good deal, the world being like Briareus, a 
very many-handed gentleman ; but to be so, you must stand alone.” 
And Mr. Whistler has stood alone, and, not only unaided, but opposed 
by that instinctive conspiracy which leads the second-rate, like the 
gods in Homer, even when they live in different suburbs, to know 
each other very well, has wrung from the nation and from the world 
an acknowledgment that his place in art is with the great of all 
time. 

A critic in the sixties or seventies spoke of the colour in “ The 
Little White Girl” (83) as generally grimy grey. Thirty years 
have really made very little difference. To-day the critic of the 
Daily Chronicle, with “La dame au brodequin jaune” (41) staring 
him in the face, misses in the collection at Goupil’s the portrait of 
Lady Archibald Campbell. The St. James’s Gazette gravely fixes 
Whistler’s best period—sixty to sixty-four. The art critic of the 
Times regrets that a man capable of painting the “Symphony in 
White, No. 3,” should waste his time on comparatively unimportant 
trifles like the “‘ Nocturnes.” The Daily News writer mistakes a 
picture of a grey day for a nocturne, and speaks of conscientious 
labour as if it could only be manifested in the accumulation of deiail. 
He is also apparently ignorant of the fact that the portrait of Mr. 
Whistler’s mother is unavailable for exhibition in London, not 
because it has been previously exhibited here, but because it hangs 
in the Luxembourg. 
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The Pall Mali Gazette, in an article whicn looks suspiciously as if 
it had come from the pen of the second best critic, cannot find the 
“Nocturnes” poetical without an apology for laying themselves 
under a suspicion of cant. An article in Truth,-which is by way of 
being appreciative, still hints at the existence of pictures by Whistler 
which are “artistic jokes,” and are not included in this exhibition. 
It would require Mr. Whistler’s own intolerable insistence and iron 
physique— 

‘*One moment on the mightiest, and the next 
On little objects with like firmness fixed ”— 


to travel, point by point, through all the irresponsible stuff that has 
been written in the last week on the subject of the little exhibition 
in Bond Street. Ido not propose to do this, but to present a few 
main considerations which have been entirely lost sight of, so far as 
public utterance is concerned. 

The fact that Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his mother has been 
bought by the Luxembourg has not in any way altered the canvas 
which was only saved from rejection at the hands of the hanging 
committee of the Royal Academy by the intervention of Sir William 
Boxall, and the accident of his personal friendship with the family 
of the painter. Purchase by the Corporation of Glasgow of the 
portrait of Carlyle has altered neither the drawing nor the colour 
of the work which Sir Coutts Lindsay, or his assistants, Messrs. 
Carr and Hallé, considered proper decoration for a passage, while 
canvases by the latter gentleman basked complacently on the line 
in the Grosvenor galleries. Two proofs of etchings by Whistler, 
bought by an acquaintance of mine for £1, and sold for £71, are the 
same as they were on the day when they left the press of Delatre or 
of the painter. The oil painting in the present exhibition, bought 
some thirty years ago for £80, for which the owner is asking, and 
will get, £800, is no better than it was when it left the studio in 
Lindsay Row. 

Let us, then, frankly face the fact that as a nation it has required 
these and a hundred similar purely commercial indications to con- 
vince us of truths which our eyes have not been sufficiently educated 
to perceive for themselves. 

Had we confined ourselves to a purely agnostic or indifferent 
attitude, our position would have been unattackable. We should in 
no way have stultified ourselves, and we should owe no apology; 
but we have done nothing of the kind. We, or what amounts to 
the same thing, our servants in the press—for they admittedly pro- 
duce their matter in accordance with the laws of supply and demand 
—have, more perhaps in ignorance than malice, persistently inter- 
fered to hinder the artist to whom, with Charles Keene, England 
of the nineteenth century will owe whatever of enduring fam: in 
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painting is destined to be hers. Reflect upon it. As if the diffi- 
culties and disappointments of the work itself were not more than 
sufficient, our ignorance must needs vent itself in ribaldry, which 
would have extinguished a man who was merely mortal. Even his 
sitters—at a date, be it remembered, when the more exquisite achieve- 
ments of the new journalism had not been dreamt of—were sub- 
jected through his work to personal impertinences, so that the ré/e 
of a patron of Whistler’s some fifteen years ago required not only 
discrimination but some personal courage. 

Truly we owe him some amends, and they should be made honour- 
ably and ungrudgingly, with a sense of gratitude that he is still with 
us to receive them. 

It was Gautier, I think, who said, “ Les journalistes aiment 
toujours mieux ce qu’on a fait que ce qu’on fait.” How often have 
I encountered the three fatuous platitudes which sum up the opinion 
of the well-bred indifferent on the subject of Whistler! The first 
step is, “ Do you admire Whistler?” to which the answer is, “ As 
an etcher.” The next step invariably is the assertion of the supe- 
riority of his early Thames etchings over the later Venetian, Dutch, 
Belgian, Parisian, and London ones, if indeed the speaker has ever 
heard of these latter. If the master be admitted at all as a painter 
the conversation takes this turn—‘he gave great promise in the 
sixties”’—in fact, the verdict somewhat tardily bottled by the 
St. James’s Gazette, and referred to above. 

These three propositions are no whit less ignorant and stupid 
than the dictum that we have on record, dated November 16th, 1878, 
of the art critic of the Times, to the effect that the nocturne in 
black and gold is not a serious work of art. Even those who imagine 
themselves to have been at last properly drilled into orthodox 
appreciation, betray themselves in their estimate of the early work. 
Take, for instance, the “‘ Lange Liezen” (5), perhaps the earliest paint- 
ing, now in Bond Street. That picture, besides containing passages 
of astonishing excellence and refinement, is supremely interesting 
because it is by the painter of, say, “The Little Sweetstuff Shop,” 
in the possession of Mr. Wickham Flower, or ‘The Angry Sea.” 
It is the work of a boy, a boy of genius undoubtedly, but to cite it 
as representative of Whistler's best period would be much as if we 
were to exalt the pothooks and hangers with which Shakespeare 
probably began his studies in literature to the disadvantage of 

Hamlet. In the same manner the early Thames etchings have a 
double value. They are intrinsically in the same category with the 
work of Rembrandt, but they are historically interesting as the 
stations by which the artist reached the consummate achievement of 
the “ Rialto Steps.” 
Those who do not know Whistler’s work must not imagine that 
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these two rooms contain in any sense a summary of it. They con- 
tain rather extracts from some chapters ; and, in view of the educa- 
tional aim which Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co. have evidently 
set themselves, they have done wisely to prelude what I hope is 
destined to be something approaching to a complete unfolding before 
the eyes of London of the genius of its greatest painter, by a col- 
lection of some of the landmarks in his career, which have already 
obtained a measure of acknowledgment, and which, from the fact of 
their being earlier steps in his progression, are more likely to be 
appreciated by the few who are born with the eye to see and the 
brain to understand. 

The earliest pictures furnish interesting evidence of the fact that 
the qualities which have made of the masterpieces of Whistler the 
wonder of the artistic world were asserted from the first stroke of 
his brush, and have been invariably present through all the 
different stages of his strange and versatile development. Note in 
“The Music-room ” (12) the unerring hand of the etcher in the draw- 
ing of the patterned curtains, the divine eye for colour in the 
difference between those curtains and their reflection, in the vase 
and its reflection, in the marble of the mantelpiece. Note, at a 
period when the painting world had a tendency to substitute on all 
shoulders the same tiresome conventional face of this or that sub- 
school for the infinite variety and unexpected charm of nature, § | 
the relentless grasp of personal character in the heads in this picture, J 
in the “ Little White Girl’ (33) and in “ The Gold Screen ” (14). 

One quality there is about fine painting—it leaves nothing to § ! 
be said. It is just as stupid to try to describe a Whistler as to § ¢ 
etch a Velasquez, or to copy in charcoal the fragments of the Par- § 
thenon. In the large gallery you are conscious at once that the | / 
works give to four bare walls an atmosphere of repose and grandeur, § ' 
suggesting in no way a shop or an exhibition. The great tall, dark § ® 
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canvases make exquisite backgrounds for figures—no palace can 
command a finer mise-en-scéne. To move in the atmosphere created 
by them is to catch involuntarily something of the grace and dis- 
tinction, of the nobility and dignity which they exhale. In this 
they fulfil their first function of superbly decorating the house. § ™ 
Where else in modern work can we see as we see here that paint J P 
is itself a beautiful thing, with a loveliness and charm of infinite J ™ 
variety ? Does that ever occur to us in any other modern exhibition? he 
Are we not rather wearied into a loathing of the leathery matter ¥ 
with which the annual acres of canvas are loaded or smeared with 
mechanical regularity ? Look at the revel of the brush on the coarse 
threads of the portrait of Lady Meux (43). Is it not beautiful and 
exhilarating in itself, and is it not a marvel how the living, breathing 
woman in that dainty gown is built up by passages of brushwork, 
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which in no way copy the dress, but express it in a language of 
inspiration? Then the exquisite enamel of “The Falling Rocket” 
(No. 10)—perfect form, exquisite colour, and that peculiar triumph of 
execution which consists in the complete absence of all appearance 
of labour. It has no more technique than the night sky itself, or 
the scattering sparks, or the cold, dark grass. How beautiful the 
very threads of the canvas are in the “ Nocturne in Blue and Gold— 
Battersea Bridge” (4), drenched in the fair opaque blue—how 
charming the sweep of the brush horizontally across the whole pic- 
ture in the “ Blue and Silver—Chelsea” (18)! Look at the flowers 
in the “ Little White Girl” (33) and the tray with the saké cups 
in “The Balcony” (40)! That is what it is to bea painter! To 
know and love your material, as a rider knows his horse or a violinist 
his fiddle. 

Higher, perhaps, even than this quality is the grandeur of con- 
ception which has dictated such a composition as the nocturne 
in blue and gold—* Old Battersea Bridge” (4). The great T formed 
by a segment of the bridge and its solitary support, the eternity 
of sky it encloses, the track of fire, Chelsea crowned by the old 
church tower, and, far away, the lights of Vauxhall nestling low 
down on the fairy river! 

The “ Nocturne in Blue and Silver—Bognor” (24), again, can never 
be surpassed. The blue of the summer sea, growing black with intensity 
at the horizon, the silent stars, the ghostly wreaths of cloud trailing 
in the watery sky. Four little boats hover like great moths and 
melt their phantom sails in a dusky sea. Three show lights that 
glimmer on the water. Though it is night, it is light enough to 
see the white foam turned over by the bows of the two nearer boats. 
That on the far right is going about under your very eyes, leaving a 
white track in the wondrous water. The waves creep in while they 
seem not to move, except where they curl and break and tumble at 
your feet on a dusky shore. You are conscious, at the water’s 
edge, of shadowy figures going about their mysterious business with 
the night. All these things and a million-fold more are expressed 
in this immortal canvas, with a power and a tenderness that I have 
never seen elsewhere. The whole soul of the universe is in the 
picture, the whole spirit of beauty. It is an exemplar and a 
summary of allart. It is an act of divine creation. The man that 
has created it is thereby alone immortal a thousand times over. 
Who are we that we should scribble and nag at him ? 

Watrer Sickert. 
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DEATH AND PITY. 


In the recent interesting study, by that most sympathetic of critics, 
Mr. Edward Delille, of the works of that Breton artist in words (whom 
in deference to his desire we are bound to call Pierre Loti), no mention 
has been made of the volume entitled somewhat fantastically, Le Livre 
de la Pitié et de la Mort, the latest and, in some respects, the most touch- 
ing and the most precious of the works of Loti. I would that this little 
volume, so small in bulk, so pregnant with thought and value, could 
be translated into every language spoken upon earth, and sped like 
an electric wave over the dull, deaf, cruel multitudes of men. It is 
not that Loti himself needs a larger public than he possesses. ll 
who have any affinity with him know every line he writes. Despite 
the singular absence of all scholarship in his works—for, indeed, he 
might be living before the birth of Cadmus for any allusion which 
he ever makes to letters—a perfect instinct of style, like the child 
Mozart’s instinct for harmony, has led him to the most exquisite 
grace and precision of expression, the most accurate, as well as 
the most ideal realisations in words alike of scenery and of sentiment. 

His earlier works were not unjustly reproached with being ¢rop 
décousu, too impressionist ; but in his later books this imperfection 
is no longer traceable, they are delicately and beautifully harmonious. 
Mr. Edward Delille says, perhaps rightly, that the long night-watches 
on the sea, the long isolation of ocean voyages, and the removal from 
the commonplace conventional pressure of society in cities and 
provinces have kept his mind singularly free, original, and poetic. 
But no other sailor has ever produced anything beautiful, either in 
prose or in verse; and the influence of the Armorican coast and the 
Breton temperament have probably had more to do with making him 
what he is than voyages which leave sterile those who with sterile 
minds and souls go down to the deep in ships, and come back with 
their minds and their hands empty. He would have been just what 
he is had he never been rocked on any other waves than the long 
grey breakers of the iron coast of Morbihan, and, to those who from 
the first have known and loved his poetic and pregnant thoughts, 
even the palm leaves of the first intellectual Academy of the world 
can add nothing to his merit, nay, they seem scarcely to accord with his 
soul, free as the seagull’s motion, and his sympathy wide as that 
ocean which has cradled and nursed him. But it is not of himself 
that I wish to speak here. It is of this last little book of his, which, 
so small in compass, is yet vast as the universe in what it touches 
and suggests. All the cultured world has, doubtless, read it; but 
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how little and narrow is that world compared to the great multitude 
to which the volume will for ever remain unknown, and to that, 
alas! equally great world to which it would be, even when read, a 
dead letter: for to those who have no ear for harmony the music of 
Beethoven is but as the crackling of thorns under a pot. He knows 
this, and in his preface counsels such as these to leave it alone, for it 
¢an only weary them. 

Indeed, the book is in absolute and uncompromising opposition to 
the modern tone of his own times, and the bare, bald, hard tempera- 
ment of his generation. It is in direct antagonism with what is 
called the scientific spirit and its narrow classifications. It is full of 
altruism of the widest, purest, and highest kind, stretching its com- 
prehension and affection to those innumerable races which the human 
race has disinherited, driven into bondage, and sacrificed to its own 
appetites and desires. To its author the ox in the shambles, the cat 
in the gutter is as truly a fellow creature as the mariner on his deck, 
or the mother by his hearth ; the nest of the bird is as sacred as the 
rush hut of the peasant, and the cry of the wounded animal reaches 
his heart as quickly as the wail of the fisherman’s widow. No one 
ean reproach him, as they reproach me (a reproach I am quite will- 
ing to accept), with thinking more of animals than of men and women. 
His charities to his own kind are unceasing and boundless; he is 
ever foremost in the relief of sorrow and want. It cannot be said 
either that he is a “mere sentimentalist.’” He is well known as a 
daring and brilliant officer in his service, and he has shown that he 
possesses moral as well as physical courage, and that he is careless of 
censure and indifferent to his own interests and prospects when he is 
moved to indignation against the tyrannies of the strong over the 
weak. Here is no woman who has dreamed by her fireside or in her 
Tose garden until her sentiment has overshadowed her reason, but a 
brave des braves, a man whose life is spent by choice in the most 
perilous contest with the forces of nature, a man who has been often 
under fire, who has seen war in all its sickly horror, who has felt 
the lightnings of death playing round him in a thousand shapes. 
His noble and rashly expressed indignation at the barbarities shown 
in the taking of Tonquin led to his temporary banishment from the 
French navy. He does prove, and has ever proved in his conduct as 
in his writings, that to him nothing human can be alien. But he is 
not hemmed in behind the narrow pale of humanitarianism: he has 
the vision to see, and the courage to show, that the uncounted sen- 
tient, suffering children of creation for whom humanity has no mercy, 
but merely servitude and slaughter, are as dear to him as his own 
kind. 

In a century which in its decrepitude has fallen prone and helpless 
under the fiat of the physiologist and bacteriologist, this attitude 
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needs no common courage. Browning had this courage, Renan has 
it not. In an age when the idolatry of man is carried to a height 
which would be ludicrous in its inflated conceit were it not in its 
results so tragic, it requires no common force and boldness to speak 
as Loti speaks of the many other races of the earth as equally de- 
serving with their tyrants of tenderness and comprehension, to admit, 
as he admits, that in the suppliant eyes of his little four-footed 
companions he can see, as in a woman’s or a child’s, the soul within 
speaking and calling to his own. 


“She” (she is a little Chinese cat which had taken refuge on board his 
frigate) ‘‘ came out of the shadow, stretching herself slowly, as if to give her- 
self time for reflection. She came towards me with several pauses, sometimes 
with a Mongolian grace; she lifted one paw in the air before deciding to put 
it down and take a farther step; and all the while she gazed at me fixedly, 
questioningly. I wondered what she could want with me. I had had her 
well fed by my servant. When she was quite near, very near, she sat down, 
brought her tail round her legs, and made a very soft little noise. And she 
continued to look at me, to look at me in the eyes, which indicated that intel- 
ligent ideas were thronging through her small head. It was evident that she 
understood, as all animals do, that I was not a thing, but a thinking being, 
capable of pity, and accessible to the mute entreaty of a look. Besides, it was 
plain that my eyes were really eyes to her, that is, they were mirrors in which 
her little soul sought anxiously to seize some reflection from my own. 

*‘ And whilst she thus gazed at me, I let my hand droop on to her quaint 
little head, and stroked her fur as my first caress. What she felt at my touch 
was certainly something more than a mere impression of physical pleasure ; 
she had some sentiment, some comprehension of protection and sympathy in 
her forsaken misery. This was why she had ventured out of her hiding-place 
in the dark ; this was what she had resolved to ask me for with diffidence and 
hesitation. She did not want either to eat or drink, she only wanted a little 
companionship in this lonely world, a little friendship. 

‘* How had she learned that such things were, this stray, hunted creature 
never touched by a kind hand, never loved by anyone, unless, perhaps, on 
board some junk, by some poor little Chinese child who had neither caresses 
‘ nor playthings, sprung up by chance like a sickly plant, one too many in the 
grovelling yellow crowd, as unhappy and as hungry as herself, and of whom the 
incomplete soul will at its disappearance from earth leaye no more trace than 
hers? Then one frail paw was timidly laid on my lap, with such infinite 
delicacy, such exceeding discretion ! and, after having lingeringly consulted 
and implored me through the eyes, she sprang upon my lap, thinking the 
moment come when she might establish intimate relations with me. She 
installed herself there in a ball, with a tact, a reserve, a lightness incredible, 
and always gazing up in my face ... and her eyes becoming still more 
expressive, still more winning, said plainly to mine : 

***In this sad autumn day, since we are both alone in this floating prison, 
rocked and lost in the midst of I know not what endless perils, why should we 
not give to one another a little of that sweet exchange of feeling which soothes 
so many sorrows, which has a semblance of some immaterial eternal thing not 
subjected to death, which calls itself affection, and finds its expression in a 
touch, a look ?’” 


In the dying hours of another cat, the charming Moumoutte 
Blanche, whose frolics we follow, and whose snowy beauty we know 
so well, the same thought comes to him. 
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“She tried to rise to greet us, her expression grateful and touched, her eyes 
showing, as much as human eyes could, the internal presence and the pain of 
that which we call the soul. 

‘One morning I found her stiff and cold, with glassy orbs, a dead beast, a 
thing men cast out on to the dust heap. Then I bade Sylvester dig a little 
grave in a corner of the courtyard, at the foot of ashrub. . . . Where was gone 
that which I had seen shine in her dying eyes, the little flickering anxious 
flame from within: where was it gone ?” 


And he carries her little lifeless body himself down into the 
open air. 


** Never had there been a more radiant day of June, never a softer silence 
and warmth crossed by the gay buzzing of summer flies; the courtyard was all 
blossom, the rose boughs covered with roses; a sweet country calm rested on 
all the gardens around; the swallows and martins slumbered; only the old 
tortoise, Suleima, more widely awake the warmer it became, travelled merrily 
without aim or goal over the old sun-bathed stones. There was everywhere 
that melancholy of skies too fair, of weather too fine, in the exhaustion of a 
hot noonday. All the plants, all the things, seemed to cruelly shout their 
triumph over their own perpetual new birth, without pity for the fragile 
human creatures who heard that song of summer, weighed themselves with the 
consciousness of their own impending unavoidable end. 

‘“* This garden was and is to me the oldest and most familiar of all the places 
of the earth in which all the smallest details have been known to me from the 
earliest hours of the vague and surprised impressions of infancy. So much so 
that I am attached to it with all my soul; that I love with a singular force and 
regard almost as my fetish the venerable plants which grow there, its trellised 
branches, its climbing jessamines, and a certain rose-coloured diclytra which 
every month of March displays on the same spot its early-burgeoning leaves, 
sends out its flowers in April, grows yellow in the suns of June, and, at last 
burnt up by August, seems to give up the ghost and perish. . . . And with an 
infinite melancholy, in this place so gay with the fresh sunlight of a young 
year, I watched the two beloved figures with white hair and mourning gowns, 
my mother and Aunt Claire, going and coming, leaning down over a flower 
border as they had done so many years to see what blossoms were already 
opening, or raising their heads to look at the buds of the creepers and the 
roses. And when the two black robes went onward and became farther away 
in the far perspective of a long green avenue, I saw how much slower was their 
step, how bent were their forms. Alas for that time too close at hand when in 
the green avenue which would be ever the same, I should behold their shadows 
no more! Is it possible that a time will ever come when they shall have left 
this life? I feel as if they will not entirely depart so long as I myself shall be 
here, to invoke their benevolent presence, and that*in the summer evenings I 
shall still see their blessed shades pass under the old jessamines and vines, and 
that something of their spirit will remain to me in the plants which they 
cherished, in the drooping boughs of the honeysuckle and in the rosy petals of 
the old diclytra!” 


He feels, and feels intensely, the similarity of sentiment between 
himself and all other forms of sentient life. He is not ashamed to 
perceive and acknowledge that the emotions of the animal are abso- 
lutely the same in substance as our own, and differ from ours 
only in degree. Could this knowledge become universal it would go 
far to make cruelty impossible in man, but as yet it has only been 
realised and admitted by the higher minds of a very few, such as his 
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own, as Tennyson’s, as Wordsworth’s, as Browning’s, as Lecomte de 
Lisle’s, as Sully Prudhomme’s ; it requires humility and sympathy 
in the human breast of no common kind; it is the absolute antithesis 
of the vanity and egotism of what is called the scientific mind, 
although more truly scientific, that is, more logical, than the bombast 
and self worship of the biologist and physiologist. 

Loti sees and feels that the little African cat from Senegal which 
he brought to his own Breton home, is moved by the same feelings 
as himself, and in a more pathetic because a more helpless way, and 
he has remorse for a momentary unkindness to her as though she 
were living still. 


‘*It was one day when, with the obstinacy of her race, she had jumped where 
she had been twenty times forbidden to go, and had broken a vase to which I 
was much attached. I gave her a slap at first; then, my anger not satiated, I 
pursued her and kicked her with my foot. The slap had only surprised her, 
but the kick told her that it was war between us; and then she fled as fast as 
four legs would take her, her tail like a feather in the wind. When safe under 
a piece of furniture she turned round and cast at me a look of reproach and 
distress, believing herself lost, betrayed, and assassinated by one beloved into 
whose hands she had entrusted her fate; and as my look at her remained 
hostile and unkind, she gave vent to the great cry of a creature at bay. Then 
all my wrath ceased in one instant: I called her, I caressed her, I soothed her, 
taking her on my knees all breathless and terrified. Oh, that last cry of de- 
spair from an animal, whether from the poor ox tied to the slaughter-place, or 
of the miserable rat held in the teeth of a bull-dog—that last cry which hopes 
nothing, which appeals to no one, which is like a supreme protestation thrown 
in the face of Nature, an appeal to some unknown pity floating in the air. Now 
all which remains of my little cat, whom I remember so living and so droll, 
are a few bones in a hole at the foot of a tree. And her flesh, her little person, 
her affection for me, her infinite terror that day she was scolded, her great joy 
of anguish and reproach—all, in a word, which moved and lived, and had their 
being around these bones—all have become but a little dust!” 


“ What a spiritual mystery, a mystery of the soul, that constant 
affection of an animal, and its long gratitude!’ he says in another 
place; and when, meaning to act mercifully, he gives chloroform to 
a poor sick stray cat, he is haunted by the fear that he has done 
wrong to end for it that poor little atom of joyless, friendless life, 
which was all that it could call its own. 

This is its story : 


** An old mange-eaten cat, driven away from its home, no doubt by its 
owner, for its age and infirmities, had established itself in the street on the 
doorstep of our house, where a little warmth from a November sun came to 
comfort it. It is a habit of certain people who call their selfishness sensibility 
to send out to be purposely lost the creatures which they will not take care of 
any longer, and do not desire to see suffer. All the day he had sat there 
piteously huddled in a corner of a window, looking so unhappy and so humble ! 
a object of disgust to all the passers by, threatened by children, by dogs, 

y continual dangers, every hour more ill and feeble, eating Heaven knows 
what rubbish, got with difficulty out of the gutter, he dragged out his 
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existence, prolonging it as best he might, trying to retard the moment of his 
death. His poor head was covered with scabs and sores, and had scarcely any 
fur left on it, but his eyes remained pretty, and seemed full of thought. He 
had certainly felt, in all the frightful bitterness of his lot, that last degradation 
of all, the inability to make his toilette, to polish his coat, to wash and comb 
himself as all cats love to do so carefully. It hurt me so to see this poor lost 
animal that, after haying sent him food into the street, I approached him and 
spoke to him gently. (Animals soon understand kind words, and are consoled 
by them.) Having been so often hunted and driven away, he was at first 
frightened at seeing me near him ; his first look was timid, suspicious, at once 
a reproach and a prayer! Then soon comprehending that I was there from 
sympathy, and astonished at so much happiness, he addressed me in his own 
way: ‘Trr! Trr! Trr!’ getting up out of politeness, trying, despite his 
mangy state, to arch his back in the hope that I should stroke him. But the 
pity I felt for him, though great, could not go as far as that. The joy of 
being caressed he was never to know again. But in compensation it occurred 
to me that it would be kind to end his life of pain by giving hima gentle 
dreamful death. An hour later Sylvester, my servant, who had bought some 
chloroform, drew him gently into our stable, and induced him to lie down on 
some warm hay in an osier basket which was destined to be his mortuary 
chamber. Our preparations did not disturb him: we had rolled a card into a 
cone-shaped form, as we had seen the ambulance surgeon do; he had looked at 
us with a contented look, thinking he had at last found a lodging and people 
who had pity on him, new owners who would shelter him. 

“ Despite the horror of his disease, I stooped over him and stroked him, and, 
always caressing him, I induced him to lie still, and to bury his little nose in 
the cone of cardboard ; he, a little surprised at first, and sniffing the strange 
potent odour with alarm, ended however in doing what I wished with such 
docility that I hesitated to continue my work. The annihilation of a thinking 
creature is, equally with the annihilation of man, a cruel and responsible 
thing, and contains the same revolting mystery. And death, besides, carries 
in itself so much majesty that it is capable of giving grandeur in an instant to 
the most tiny and finite creatures, as soon as its shadow descends on them. 
Once he raised his poor head to look at me fixedly ; our eyes met, his with an 
expressive interrogation, an intense anxiety, asked me, ‘What is it that you 
do? You whom I know so little, but to whom I trusted—what is it that you 
dotome?’’ And I still hesitated; but his throat inclined downwards, and 
his face rested on my hand, which I did not withdraw ; stupefaction had begun 
to steal over him, and I hoped that he would not look at me again. 

“ And yet, yes, once again! Cats, as the village people here say, have their 
lives united to their bodies. In one last struggle for life his eyes met mine ; 
across his mortal semi-sleep he seemed now to perceive and understand; ‘ Ah! 
it was to kill me then? Well, I let youdoit! It is too late—I sleep!’ 

“In truth, I feared I had done ill. In this world, where we know nothing 
surely of anything, it is not even allowed us to let pity take this shape. His 
last look, infinitely sad, even whilst glazing in death, continued to pursue me 
with reproach. ‘Why,’ it said, ‘why interfere with my fate? Without you 
I should have dragged my life on a little longer, had a few more little thoughts. 
Thad still strength to jump up on a window-sill, where the dogs could not 
teach me; where I was not too cold in the morning, especially if the sun shone 
there. I still passed some bearable hours watching the movement in the street, 
seeing other cats come and go, having consciousness of what was doing round 
me, whilst now there is nothing for me but to rot away for ever into some- 
thing which will have no memory. Now I am no more!’ Truly, I should 
have recollected that the feeblest and poorest things prefer to linger on under 
the most miserable conditions, prefer no matter what suffering to the terror of 
being nothing, of being no more.” * 
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And he cannot forgive himself an act which was meant out of 
kindness, but in which the regard of the dying animal makes him 
see almost a crime. This tenderness for every breathing thing, this 
sentiment of the infinite intense pity and mystery which accompany 
all forms of death is ever present with him, and nothing in its hour 
of dissolution is too small or too fragile, or too mean or too miserable, 
in his sight not to arouse this in him. 

Read only the story of the Sorrow of an Old Galley Slave. 

This old man, who has been in prison many times, is at last being 
sent out to New Caledonia. ‘Old as I am, could they not have let 
me die in France?” he says to our friend Yves (Mon Frére Yves), 
who is gone with his gunboat to take a band of these prisoners from 
the shore to the ship in which they are to make their voyage. En- 
couraged by the sympathy of Yves in his impending exile, the old 
felon shows him his one treasure ; it is a little cage with a sparrow 
in it. 















‘It is a tame bird, that knows his yoice, and has learnt to sit on his 
shoulder. It was a year with him in his cell, and with great difficulty he has 
obtained permission to carry it with him to Caledonia, and, the permission once 
obtained, with what trouble he has made a little cage for it to travel in, to 
get the bits of wood and wire necessary, and a little green paint to brighten it 
and make it look pretty ! 

‘**« Poor sparrow!’ says Yves to me afterwards when he tells me this tale. 
‘It had only a few crumbs of prison bread such as they give to convicts, but he 
seemed quite happy all thesame. He jumped about gaily, like any other bird.’ 

‘* Later still, as the train reaches the transport ship he, who had forgotten 
for the moment the old man and the sparrow, passes by the former, who holds 
out to him the little cage. ‘Take it,’ says the old prisoner, in a changed 
voice. ‘I give it to you; perhaps you may like to use it.’ 

“* No, no,’ says Yves astonished. ‘You know you are going to take it with 
you. The bird will be your little comrade there.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ answers the old man, ‘he is no longer in it. Did you not know? He 
is no longer here.’ ' 

“ And two tears of unspeakable grief rolled down his withered cheeks. 

“ During a rough moment of the crossing the door of the cage had blown open, 
the sparrow had fluttered, frightened, and in a second of time had fallen into the 
sea, his wings, which had been clipped, not being able to sustain him. 

“Oh, that moment of horrible pain! To see the little thing struggle and sink, 
borne away on the tearing tide, and to be unable to do anything to save him! At 
first, in its natural movement of appeal, he was on the point of crying for 
help, of begging them to stop the boat, of entreating for pity, for aid ; but his 
1 impulse is checked by the consciousness of his own personal degradation. Who 
would have pity on a miserable old man like him? Who would care for his little 
drowning bird? Who would hearken to his prayer? .. . 

“So he keeps silence, and is motionless in his place while the little grey body 
floats away on the frothing waves, quivering and struggling always against its fate. 
And he feels now all alone—frightfully alone for ever more, and his tears dull his 
sight, the slow salt tears of lonely despair, of a hopeless old age. 

“And a young prisoner chained to his side, laughs aloud to see an old man 
weep.” 
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Loti stretches to a nobler anda truer scope the nihil humani a 
me alienum puto. To him nothing which has in it the capacity of 
attachment and of suffering is alien; and it is this sentiment, this 
sympathy which breathe through all his written pages like the 
fragrance of some pressed and perfumed blossom. It is these which 
make his influence so admirable, so precious, in an age which is 
choked to the throat in suffocating egotisms and vanities, and bound 
hand and foot in the ligaments of a preposterous and purblind 
formalism of exclusive self-adoration. Can any reader arise from 
reading the page which follows without henceforth giving at least a 
thought of pity to the brave beasts of the pasture who perish that 
the human crowds may feed ? 


“In the midst of the Indian Ocean one sad evening when the wind began to 
rise. 

“Two poor bullocks remained of a dozen which we had taken on board at Singa- 
pore, to be eaten on the voyage. These last two had been saved for the greatest 
need, because the voyage was protracted and the ship blown backward by the 
wicked monsoon. 

“They were two poor creatures, weak, thin, piteous to see, their skin already 
broken about their starting bones by the rude shaking of the waves. They had 
journeyed thus many days, turning their backs to their native pastures, whither 
no one would ever lead them again ; tied up shortly by the horns, side by side, 
lowering their heads meekly every time that a wave broke over them and 
drenched their bodies in its chilly wash ; their eyes dull and sad, they munched 
together at bad hay, soaked and salted ; condemned beasts, already struck off the 
roll of the living, but fated to suffer long before they would be killed—to suffer from 
cold, from blows, from sickness, from wet, from want of movement, from fear. 

“The evening of which I speak was especially melancholy. At sea there ‘are 
many such evenings, when ugly livid clouds drag along on the horizon as the 
light fades, when the wind arises and the night threatens to be bad. Then when 
one feels oneself isolated in the midst of these infinite waters, one is seized with a 
vague terror that twilight on shore would never bring with it even in the dreariest 
places. And these two poor bullocks, creatures of the meadow and its fresh herbage, 
more out of their element than men on this heaving and rolling desert, and not 
having like us any hope to sustain them, were forced, despite their limited intelli- 
gence, to endure in their manner all this suffering, and must have seen confusedly 
the image of their approaching death. They chewed the cud with the slowness 
of sickness, their big joyless eyes fixed on the sinister distances of the sea. 
One by one their companions had been struck down on these boards by their side ; 
during two weeks they had lived alone, drawn together by their loneliness, leaning 
one against another in the rolling of the ship, rubbing their horns against each 
other in friendship. 

“The person charged with provisioning the ship came to me on the bridge, and 
said to me in the usual formula : ‘ Captain, they are about to kill a bullock.’ 

“T received him ill, though it was not his fault that he came on such an errand. 
The slaughter of animals took place just underneath the bridge, and in vain one 
turned away one’s eyes or tried to think of other things, or gazed over the waste of 
waters. One could not avoid hearing the blow of the mallet struck between the 
horns in the centre of the poor forehead held down so low to the floor by an iron 
buckle ; then the crash of the falling animal, who drops on the bridge with a 

















































556 DEATH AND PITY. 
clashing of bone upon wood. And immediately after it is bled, skinned, cut in 
pieces ; an atrocious nauseous odour comes from its opened belly, and all around 
the planks of the vessel, so clean at other times, are soiled and inundated with 
blood and filth. 

“ Well, the moment had come to slay one of the bullocks. A circle of sailors 
was formed round the iron ring to which it was to be fastened for execution. Of 
the pair they choose the weaker, one which was almost dying and which allowed 
itself to be led away without resistance. 

“Then the other one turned its head to follow its companion with its melancholy 
eyes, and seeing that its friend was led to the fatal corner where all the others 
had fallen, i¢ wnderstood ; a gleam of comprehension came into the poor bowed 
head, and it lowed loudly in its sore distress. Oh, that moan of this poor solitary 
creature! It was one of the most grievous sounds that I have ever heard, and at 
the same time one of the most mysterious. There were in it such deep reproach 
to us, to men, and yet a sort of heart-broken resignation, I know not what of 
restrained and stifled grief, as if he, mourning, knew that his lament was uscless 
and that his appeal would be heard by none. ‘ Ah, yes,’ it said, ‘ the inevitable 
hour has come for him who was my last remaining brother, who came with me 
from our home far away, there where we used to run together through the grass, 
And my turn will come soon, and not a living thing in the world will have any 
pity either for him or me.’ 

“But I who heard had pity. 

“T was even beside myself with pity, and a mad impulse came over me to go 
and take his big, sickly, mangy head to rest it on my heart, since that is our 
instinctive caress by which to offer the illusion of protection to those who suffer 
or who perish. But truly indeed he could look for no succour from anyone, for 
even I, whose soul had thrilled with pain at the intense anguish of his cry, even 
I remained motionless and impassive in my place, only turning away my eyes. 
For the despair of a mere animal should one change the direction of a vessel and 
prevent three hundred men from eating their share of fresh meat? One would be 
considered a lunatic if one only thought of such a thing for a moment. 

“However, a little cabin boy, who, perhaps, was also himself alone in the 
world, and had found none to pity him, had heard the cry—had heard it and been 
moved by it like myself to the depths of his soul. He went up to the bullock and 
very softly stroked its muzzle. He might have said to it, had he thought to doso: 

“*¢They will all die too, those who are waiting to eat your flesh to-morrow. Yes, 
all of them, even the youngest and strongest, and maybe their last hour will be 
more terrible than yours, and with longer pain. Perhaps it would be better for 
them if they too had a blow of the poleaxe on their foreheads,’ 

“The animal returned affectionately the boy’s caress, gazing at him with 
grateful kind eyes, and licking his hand.” 


The cynic will demur that this compassion for cattle will not 
prevent the human eater from consuming his beuf d la mode, or his 
slice from the sirloin, with appetite. But even if cattle must be 
slaughtered, how much might their torture be alleviated were men 
not wholly indifferent to it. The frightful infamies of the cattle 
trade on sea would be ended were none bought after a voyage. The 
hideous deaths by drought and by cold, all over the plains of South 
America, would be no more. No longer would a single living bullock 
endure thirty agonising operations on his quivering body, when 
fastened down to the demonstrating or experimenting table of veteri- 
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nary students. It is not so much death itself, when swift, sure, 
almost painless, which is terrible, as it is the agony, protracted, 
infinite, frightful, incalculable, which is inflicted for the passions, 
the pleasure, or the profit of men. 

Were such sympathy as breathes through the Book of Pity and 
of Death largely felt, all the needless cruelty inflicted by the human 
race, that mere carelessness and indifference of which the world is 
so full, would gradually be reduced until it might in time cease 
entirely. The cruelty of the rich to horses from mere want of 
thought alone is appalling. Few know or care how their stables are 
managed, what is the maxim of work which should be demanded of 
a horse, and what the torture inflicted by certain methods of break- 
ing-in and harnessing and driving. Frequently are to be seen the 
advertisements by carriage-makers of “‘ one-horse broughams, war- 
ranted for hill work and to carry four persons, with, if desired, a 
basket on roof for railway luggage.” That these abominable loads 
are given to one horse continually there can be no doubt, as these 
announcements are frequent in all the newspapers, and never seem 
to elicit any wonder or censure. A shabby and vicious economy 
constantly gives, in this extravagant and spendthrift generation, a 
load to one poor horse which would certainly in a generation earlier, 
and undoubtedly in a century ago, only have been given to a pair 
of horses or even to two pairs with postillions. Speed, also, being 
insisted on, no matter what load is dragged, the race of carriage- 
horses grows weaker and weaker in build and. stamina. What 
woman, either, in any capital of the world, thinks for a moment of 
keeping her horses out in rain and snow, motionless for hours, whilst 
she is chattering in some warm and fragrant drawing-room, or 
dancing and flirting in some cotillon? No attention is ever given 
to the preferences, tastes, and affections of animals, which yet are 
undoubtedly of great strength and tenacity in them, not only towards 
their owners, but often, also, towards their own kind. I am at the 
present moment driving a mare who was always driven with her sister, 
who died eighteen months ago. She does not forget her sister, and the 
stable companion given her instead she hates, and endeavours, with 
all her might, to kick and bite across the pole and in the stalls. I 
have also a pony so attached to his comrade that they could live in 
the same loose-box together, and when the companion died, this pony 
was miserable, whinnied and neighed perpetually, lost health, and 
in a few months died also. In life he was the humble and devoted 
slave of his brother, would fondle him, clean him, follow him about. 
in all directions, and show to him every testimony of affection 
possible in one creature to another. Yet such feelings as these, 
although very common in animals, are never remembered or con- 
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sidered for an instant, and animals of all kinds are sold from owner 
to owner, and hustled from place to place, with no more regard 
than if they were chairs and tables. What they suffer from strange 
voices, new homes, and unfamiliar treatment no one inquires, for 
no one cares. Convenience and profit are all which are considered. 
There is little or no remembrance of the idiosyncrasy of each crea- 
ture. The ecstatic, ardent, nervous temperament of the dog, the timid, 
imaginative, impulsive mind of the horse, the shrinking shyness of 
the sheep, the attachment to place and people of the wildest or silliest 
creature when once kindly treated and long domesticated—all these 
things are never recollected or considered in dealing with them. 
Hard and fast rules are laid down for them by which they, in their 
various ways, are forced to abide. Their natural instincts and desires 
are treated as crimes, and their longings and preferences are unnoticed 
or thwarted. Who ever thinks of or cares for the injustice and cruelty 
concentrated in that single phrase, “ The hounds were whipped off,” or 
its pendant, “The fox was broken up,” &c., &c.? They are sentences so 
common, and so often used, that the horrible cruelty involved in them 
has altogether passed out of notice. Men and women grow up 
amidst cruelty, and are so accustomed to it, that they no more per- 
ceive it than they do the living organisms in the air they breathe 
or in the water they drink. Were it otherwise they could not walk 
down Ludgate Hill or up Montmartre without unbearable pain. The 
grief of the ox driven from his pastures, of the cow divided from 
her calf, of the dog sent away from his master, of the lion torn from 
his desert or jungle, of the ape brought to die of nostalgia in cold 
climes, of the eagle chained down in inaction and gloom, of all the 
innumerable creatures taken from their natural life or their early 
associations, because the whim, the appetite, the caprice, the pleasure, 
or the avarice of men is gratified or tempted by their pain, never 
moves anyone to pity. They are “‘subject-creatures ” in the human 
code, and what they may suffer, or may not suffer, is of no import. 
Of less import even than the dying out of the Maoris, or the dwind- 
ling away of the Red Indian tribes, or the death of African porters 
on the caravan routes. It is said that there is less cruelty now than 
in earlier times, because some public spectacles of cruelty have been 
put down in many countries. But since this age is the most exact- 
ing in small things, the most egotistic, the most silly, and the most 
nervous which the world has seen, it is probable that its increased 
interference with animal liberty, and its increased fear of them (not 
to mention its many increased means of animal destruction and 
torture, whether for sport or experiment), have diminished their 
freedom and multiplied their sacrifice. Freedom of choice and act 
is the first condition of animal as of human happiness. How many 
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animals in a million have even relative freedom in any moment of 
their lives? No choice is ever permitted to them; and all their 
most natural instincts are denied or made subject to authority. 

If old pictures and old drawings and etchings are any criterion 
of the modes of life of their own day, there can be no doubt that 
animals were much freer and much more intimately associated with 
men in earlier times than they are now. In their representations 
we see no banquetting scene without the handsome dogs stretched 
upon the rushes or before the dais, no village fair without its merry 
mongrels running in and out between the rustics’ legs: no triumph 
of emperor or ceremonial of cardinal or pope without the splendid 
retriever and the jewel-collared hound: in the pictures of the 
Nativity the animals are always represented as friendly and inte- 
rested spectators: in scenes from the lives of saints the introduction 
of animals wild and tame are constant: therefore, as we know that 
all these old painters and etchers depicted invariably what they saw 
around them, it is certain that they were accustomed to see in their 
daily haunts animals made part and parcel of men’s common life. 
They were roughly treated, may be, as men themselves then were ; 
but they were regarded as comrades and companions, not as alien 
creatures to be despised and unremembered except for use and profit. 
When the knight offered up his falcon his heart was rent, as in 
parting from a brother most beloved. 

It is a fearful thought that were not animals considered to contri- 
bute to the convenience, the profit, and the amusement of men they 
would not be allowed to live for a half-century longer. They would 
be destroyed as ruthlessly as the buffalo of the United States of 
America has already been, and all birds would be exterminated as 
well without remorse. There is no honour, no decency shown in the 
treatment of animals and birds by men. When Menelek sent the 
other day, as a gift to Carnot, his two tame young lions, who had 
been free in his rude African palace, and were only eighteen months 
old, the receiver of the gift could give them nothing better than a 
narrow cage in the Jardin des Plantes. 

Even the lovely plumage and the great agricultural utility of the 
thistle-seed-eating goldfinch does not save him from being trapped, 
shot, poisoned, caged, as the ignorance, greed, or pleasure of his 
human foesmay choose. Nothing is too large or too small, too noble 
or too innocent, to escape the rapacity, the brutality, and the egotism 
of men; and in the schools all the world over there is never a 
syllable said which could by suggestion or influence awaken the minds 
of the attendant pupils to a wider, gentler, and truer sense of the 
relations of animals and birds to the human race. Indeed, it would 
be almost ridiculous to attempt to do so when no princeling makes a 
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royal visit or an Eastern tour without slaughtering by hundreds and 
by thousands tame birds and untamed beasts; when in every market 
and every shambles the most atrocious suffering is inflicted openly 
and often needlessly ; when the grands de la terre find their chief 
diversion and distraction in rending the tender flesh of hares and 
pheasants, of elk and chamois with shot and bullet, and when the 
new scientific lexicons opened to them teach children how to make 
a white rabbit “blush” by the severance of certain sensitive 
nerves, and bid them realise that in the pursuit of “know. 
ledge,” or even of fantastic conjecture, it is worthy and wise 
to inflict the most hellish tortures on the most helpless and 
harmless of sentient creatures. To sacrifice for experiment, 
or pleasure, or gain all the other races of creation is the doctrine 
taught by precept and example from the thrones, the lecture-desks, 
the gun-rooms, and the laboratory-tables of the world. It is not a 
doctrine which can make either a generous or a just generation. 
Youth is callous and selfish of itself, and by its natural instincts; 
and all the example and tuition given from palace, pulpit, and 
professorial chair are such as to harden its callousness and confirm 
its selfishness. Even the marvellous sagacity, docility, and kindness 
of the elephant do not protect him from being slain in tens of thou- 
sands, either for the mere value of his tusks, or for the mere pleasure 
and pride taken by men in his slaughter. Even so inoffensive a 
creature as the wild sheep of the hills of Asia is mercilessly hunted 
down and shot by European sportsmen, although his carcass is abso- 
lutely of no use or value whatever when found, and it is usually lost 
by the shot creature falling down a precipice or into some inacces- 
sible nullah. Nearer at home the chamois and ibex have been so 
treated that they will ere long be extinct on the European continent. 
To wild creatures there is no kind of compassion or of justice ever 
shown. I have known an officer relate without shame how, when he 
was once sleeping in a tent on the plains of India, a leopard entered 
between the folds of the canvas, and as he awoke stood still and 
looked at him, then quietly turned round and went out again: he 
stretched out his arm for his revolver, and shot, as it passed out into 
the air, the creature who had mercifully spared him. There is no 
decency, no common ordinary feeling or conscientiousness in men in 
their dealings with animals. They publish their advertisements 
without compunction of “geldings’”’ and “ bullocks,” and inflict 
castration wholesale whenever they deem it to their profit or con- 
venience to do so, whether their prey be a bull or a cock, a colt or a 
puppy. When the gourmand feels his “ belly with fat capon lined,” 
the atrocious suffering by which the capon has been swollen to un- 
natural obesity never troubles him for a moment, nor when he eats 
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his paté de Strasbourg has he any feelings or remembrance for the 
geese with their webbed feet nailed down to the boards before the 
sweltering fires. 

England has lately lamented the loss of a young man of royal 
birth and of gentle and kindly disposition, who died under circum- 
stances of pathetic interest which touched the national sentiment 
keenly. Yet this young man, of whom it is said that he would not 
have willingly wronged a living being, passed his last days on 
earth, the days in which he already felt the chills and languor of 
impending sickness, in the slaughter of tame birds. There is some- 
thing shocking in the thought that, during the last hours in which 
an amiable youth enjoyed the gladness of the air and the freedom of 
the woods, he should have been solely occupied in taking the life of 
innocent and happy creatures, reared merely to offer this miserable 
diversion to him and his. This degraded sport, the curse, the 
shame, and the peril of England, has never had passed on it a com- 
mentary more severe, a sarcasm more scathing than the words, “ There 
will be no shooting until after the royal funeral” which have been 
announced at and of innumerable country-house parties: the sacrifice 
of the idolised amusement being emphasized as the most complete 
expression of woe and regret possible to the nation. It would be 
ridiculous, were it not sickening, that in a land where men prate 
from morning till night of public duty, and make boast of their 
many virtues, public and private, no shame is attached to the shameful 
fact that all its gentlemen of high degree, all its males who have 
leisure and large means, find no other pursuit or pleasure possible 
in autumn and winter than the innocent slaughter or maiming of 
winged creatures, reared merely to furnish them with such diversion. 

It is inconceivable that reasonable beings, who claim to exercise 
preponderance in the influence and direction of public affairs, 
should not perceive how injurious and debasing as an example is this 
foolish and cruel pursuit which they have allowed to obtain over 
them all the force of habit and all the sanctity of a religion, Com- 
mon rights are sacrificed, harmless privileges abolished, old paths 
blocked, pleasant time-consecrated rights of way are forbidden 
through copse and furze and covert, all wild natural woodland 
life is destroyed by the traps, poisons and guns of the keepers and 
their myrmidons, and incessant torture of woodland animals and 
incessant irritation of rural populations go on without pause or 
check in order that princes, gentlemen, and rastuguouéres may pass 
week after week, month after month, year after year, in this kind of 
carnage which is delightful to them, and at which their women 
unashamed are encouraged to assist. ‘‘ Walking with the guns” has 
now become a favourite and fashionable feminine amusement. In 
VOL. LI. N.S. PP 
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the middle of the day both sexes indulge in those rich dishes and 
stimulating drinks, which are their daily fare, and carry typhoid 
fever into their veins; and after luncheon, replete and content, they 
all return to the organised slaughter in the leafless woodlands, or the 
heather-covered moors, or the “ happy autumn fields.” The gladia- 
torial shows of Rome might be more brutal, but were at least more 
manly than this “sport,” which is the only active religion of the 
so-called “‘God-serving classes.” It is hereditary, like scrofula; the 
devouring ambition of the baby-heir of a great house is to be old 
enough to go out with the keepers; and instinct against such 
slaughter, if it existed in his childish soul, would be killed by ridicule ; 
example, precept and education are all bent to one end, to render 
him a killer of creatures wild and tame. If he make later on the 
tour of the world, his path over its continents will be littered by 
dead game, large and small, from the noble elephant to the simple 

wild sheep, from the peaceful’and graminivorous elk to the hand-fed 
pheasant. There is no escape for him ; even if he have little natural 
taste for it he will affect to have such taste, knowing that he will 
otherwise be despised by his comrades, and be esteemed a usus nature 
in his generation. He dare not be “odd”; the gun is the weapon 
of the gentleman, as in other days was the rapier or the sword ; the 
gun-room is his Academe ; he is learned in the choice of explosive 
bullets, and can explain precisely to any fair companion the 
manner in which they rend and tear the tender flesh of the forest 
animals. 

Read this exploit of sport printed by a Mr. Guillemard, apparently 
without the slightest sense of shame. He is in the pursuit of “ big- 
horn ” (ovis nivicola), animals perfectly innocent and harmless, living 
in the wilds of Kamschatka. 


“One, which appeared to carry the best horns, was more or less hidden by some 
rocks, but the other stood broadside on upon a little knoll, throwing up his head 
from time to time. . . . Resting my rifle on the ground, I took the easier shot. 
There was no excuse for missing, and as the bullet made the well-known sound dear 
to the heart of the sportsman I saw that it had broken the shoulder, and the animal, 
staggering a yard or two, fell over seawards and was lost to view.” 


It is lost irrevocably. The joy of having slaughtered him is not, 
however, the less. 

A little farther on the sportsman suddenly comes upon “a very 
much astonished bighorn: a fine old ram of the fifth or sixth year.” 


“T fired almost before I was conscious of it, but not a moment too soon, for 
the beast was in the act of turning as I touched the trigger. It was his last 
voluntary movement, and the next instant he was rolling down the precipice. . . 
The fun was not yet over, for, perched upon a bare pinnacle, stood another of 
our quarry. The animal had been driven into a corner by some of our party 
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on the cliff above. The next instant, after a vain but desperate effort to save 
himself, he was whirling through four hundred feet of space. ... On going 
up to him I found one of the massive horns broken short off, and the whole of 
the hind quarters shattered into a mass of bleeding pulp. . . . Our decks were 
like a butcher’s shop on Boxing Day.” 


And the scene seems so beautiful to him that he photographs it. 

This is the tone which is general and which is considered becoming 
when speaking or writing of the brutal slaughter of harmless 
creatures. No perception of its disgusting callousness, its foul 

unseemliness, ever visits writer or reader, speaker or hearer. 

When men kill in self-defence it is natural; when they kill for 
food it is excusable; but to kill for pleasure and for paltry pride is 
vile. How long will such pleasure and such pride be the rule of 
the world? They have the strongest justification that Anarchists 
can claim. If the heart of Tourguenieff could be put into every 
human breast, the quail would be a dear little feathered friend to 
all; but as the world is now made, the story of Tourguenieff’s quail 
would be read in vain to deaf ears, or, if heard, would be drowned 
in peals of inane laughter. Could that sense of solidarity of com- 
munity between animals and ourselves, which is so strongly realised 
by Pierre Loti, be communicated to the multitude of men, cruelty 
would not entirely cease, because men and women are frequently 
horribly cruel to each other, and to dependents, and to children, and 
to inferior and subject human races, but cruelty to animals would 
then be placed on the same plane as cruelty to human beings, would 
be regarded by society with loathing, and punished by the severity 
of law, as cruelty in many forms to human creatures is now punished. 
Whereas now not only are all punishments of cruelty, other than to 
man, so slight as to mean hardly anything at all, in fact totally in- 
efficient and wholly inadequate, but the vast mass of cruelty to 
animals, the daily continual brutal offences against them of their 
owners and employers is placed, perforce, entirely out of reach of 
any punishment whatsoever. 

A man can chain up his dog in filth and misery ; the rider may 
cut his horse to pieces at his caprice; the woman may starve and 
beat her cat; the land-owner may have traps set all over his lands 
for fur and feather; the slaughterer of cattle may bungle and 
torture at his pleasure ; the lady may wear the dead bodies of birds 
on her head and on her gown; the mother may buy puppies and 
kittens, squirrels and marmosets, rabbits and guinea-pigs, to be the 
trembling plaything of her little children, tormented by these in 
ignorance and in maliciousness till death releases the four-footed 
slaves: all these and ten thousand other shapes and kinds of cruelty 
are most of them not punishable by law. Indeed, no law could in 
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many instances find them out and reach them, for the cruelty often 
goes on behind the closed doors of house and stable, kennel-yard and 
cattleshed, nursery of the rich and garret of the poor. No law can 
reach it in its aggregate; law is indeed, as it stands, poor and 
meagre everywhere, but cruelty could not, by any alteration of it, be 
really abolished. To be destroyed it must become a revolting thing 
in the eyes of men ; it must offend their conscience and their love of 
justice. It would do this in time, could such a sense of unison with 
animals as is the inspiring motive of the Book of Pity and of Death 
become general in humanity. There is little hope that it ever will, 
but the world would be a lovelier dwelling-place if it could be so. 

Rome, it is tritely said, had no monument to Pity. Yet it was 
the Romans by whom the man was stoned who slew the dove which 
sought refuge in his breast. The multitudes of the present day are, 
all over the world, below those Romans in sentiment. Their farmers 
shoot even the swallows which build confidingly beneath the eaves of 
their roofs. Their gentry cause to be trapped and slain all the 
innocent birds which shelter and nest in their woods. The down of 
jays’ breasts flutters on the fans of their drawing-room beauties, and 
locophares and colibri sparkle in death upon their hair. If in a mob 
of Londoners, Parisians, New Yorkers, Berliners, Melbourners, a 
dove fluttered down to seek a refuge, a hundred dirty hands would 
be stretched out to seize it, and wring its neck ; and if any one with 
the pity of old Rome tried to save and cherish it, he would be rudely 
bonnetted, and mocked, and hustled amidst the brutal guffaws of 
roughs, lower and more hideous in aspect and in nature than any 
animal which lives. There is no true compassion in that crowd of 
opposed yet mixing races which, for want of a better word, we call 
the modern world. There is too great a greed, too common a 
selfishness, for the impersonal and pure feeling to be general in it. 
Yet, as children are born cruel but may often be taught, by continual 
example and perception, kindness and self-sacrifice, so perchance 
might the multitudes be led to it were there any to teach it as Francis 
of Assisi taught it in his generation. Were there any to cry aloud 
against its infamy with the force and the fervour of a Bruno, of a 
Bernard, of a Benedict, as insistently, as passionately, St. Francis 
would have walked with Loti hand in hand through the olive-trees 
with the good wolf between them ; and what beautiful things they 
would have said to each other! 

But the Churches have never heeded the teaching of Assisi; they 
have never cared for or inculcated tenderness to the other races of 
creation in which, whether winged or four-footed, the preacher of 
Assisi recognised his brethren. They have been puffed up with the 
paltry pride of human self-admiration; and they are now being 
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outbid and outrun for influence and popularity by the teachers of 
that still more brutal, more narrow, and more vainglorious creed 
which calls itself science, in which as many crimes are perpetrated 
as in the name of liberty. 

As all religions reign awhile, then pass and perish, so will the 
reign of science ; but very possibly not before its example and de- 
mands will have destroyed on the face of the planet all races except 
man, who in his turn will become nought on the exhausted surface 
of a dead earth. But, meantime, whilst those whom we call inferior 
creatures are still with us, while the birds people the air which would 
be so empty without them, and the beasts live around us with their 
pathetic eyes, their wise instincts, their long, patient, unrewarded 
forbearance, we are nearer to the secret mystery of life when we feel, 
with Francis and with Loti, the common soul which binds ourselves 
and them, than when we stand aloof from them in a puffed-up and 
pompous vanity, or regard them as the mere chattels and chores of a 
bondslave’s service. 

Ourpa. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA AND THE MOMBASA 
RAILWAY. 


Tue vote for £20,000 to survey the route for a railway from 
Mombasa to Lake Victoria, which passed the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Friday, March 4, gave rise to perhaps the 
most important debate affecting the question of slavery which has 
arisen since the cause of the African negro was so gloriously and 
successfully championed sixty years ago by Brougham, Buxton, 
Clarkson, Macaulay, Wilberforce, and others. 

It must be the sincere desire of all who have a knowledge of the 
horrors of slavery, and who have witnessed the vast tracts of fertile 
lands laid waste by the cruel and relentless slave hunter, to see the 
extinction of slavery worked out before the close of the present 
century. This, at least, must be effected by us within our protec- 
torate over the Sultanate of Zanzibar, which is the head-quarters of 
the Arab slaver on the East coast, and further throughout the entire 
sphere of British influence in East and Central Africa, for which 
we have become responsible by excluding others ready, for sake of 
the advantages, to accept the responsibilities if we draw back. 
Although but barely seven years remain before the advent of 1900 
to accomplish so desirable an object, it is my conviction that the 
present is an exceptionally favourable time to take such a work 
energetically in hand, with every prospect of bringing it to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

The following remarks are offered on certain points upon which 
the House seemed to require fuller information. 

Mr. Buchanan, the Member for Edinburgh (West), is reported to 
have stated that :— 

‘If it were alleged that the repression of the slave trade would be specially 
served by the construction of the railway, there was no information to support 
that view. The slave routes did not go through the territory of the British 
Oompany, but were to the south of it. There was no traffic in slaves from the 
Victoria Nyanza to Mombasa. The slave routes were by Kilimanjaro. That 
was a good route for a railway, but it was an impossible one, because it was 
through German territory. We should have to construct military posts for the 
defence of the railway. It was a country which not only presented great 
physical difficulties, but was also inhabited by savage people. The trade routes 
with rich and prosperous Uganda were not in the direction of this railway, 
but they were either north, through the Nile valley, or south, through territory 
which was now under German influence.” 

The answer to this is that the slave chart referred to in the debate shows 
nine routes debouching on the east coast. Two of these run through 
Portuguese territory, four through the German, and three through 
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the British sphere of influence ; but the source of one of the routes 
through German territory being Uganda (which is within the sphere 
of British influence), there are more routes to be controlled by the 
British than by either the Portuguese or the Germans, and Germany 
could well denounce us as co-signatories of the Brussels Act, if we 
permitted our sphere to remain a centre of the slave trade on their 
border. Although it is understood that 25 per cent. of the slaves 
in Zanzibar and Pemba come from the Nyassa district, slave hunting 
goes on equally in the north. The slave route that passes Kiliman- 
jaro lies chiefly in the British sphere before it crosses the frontier ; 
but an important road branches off from it to the British coast, south 
of Mombasa. This route as well as that from Uganda would be 
intercepted by the proposed railway. 

The survey of the route from Mombasa to Kikuyu has already 
been completed by Captain Macdonald, R.E., the special surveyor 
selected by her Majesty’s Government, who reports that the 350 
miles surveyed out of a total of about 500 miles present no difficulties. 
The ruling gradient being 1 in 66, the cost of construction and 
equipment of the section surveyed he estimates at about £3,000 per 
mile. This easy route from the coast to the healthy highlands of the 
interior, passes wholly through the British sphere; that through the 
German territory being, on the contrary, everywhere mountainous and 
difficult. The inhabitants of the country already surveyed by Captain 
Macdonald are peaceable agriculturists, and through the protection 
afforded by the Company the roads have become safe for small parties 
of natives, who now pass to and fro without fear of being kidnapped as 
slaves. There is a saving of several hundred miles by following the 
route to the lake and Uganda from Mombasa, which is more direct 
than the old trade route through German territory, which passes from 
Bagamoyo through Mpwapwa, crossing swamps and mountains on the 
way. The route to Uganda by the Nile is long and uncertain, the 
river being closed to navigation for one or more years at a time 
through the formation of the “sud.” This fact was recognised by 
General Gordon, who advised the Egyptian Government that, if 
they wished to retain the trade of the equatorial provinces, they 
must obtain a footing on the Zanzibar coast. To effect this, Mac- 
killop Pasha was dispatched at the head of a costly naval expedition 
and seized the ports of Brava and Kismayu on the east coast, the 
latter of which is now within the British zone; he was compelled to 
withdraw through the intervention of her Majesty’s Government, 
acting on behalf of the Sultan of Zanzibar. Before doing so he 
reported to General Gordon and the Egyptian Government, that the 
true port to command the trade of the Equatorial Nile Valley was 
Mombasa. 

Mr. Bryce, the member for Aberdeen, is reported to have stated :— 
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‘* He believed there was little or no evidence of any slave trade at all within 
the territory of the East African Company. Captain Lugard, too, said, in 
describing his proceedings in Uganda, that the slave trade was practically 
non-exittent now in that place. He described a considerable portion of the 
country as being practically uninhabited, and for the rest it was inhabited by 
very savage tribes, who were not likely to furnish what was called ‘remu- 
nerative local traffic.’ How was this railway to be made? There were no 
means of obtaining indigenous free labour to make this railway. They would 
have to import coolies from India, or Chinese, to make the railway, or make it 
by slave labour. There were warlike tribes along the route, to whom the iron 
would be as valuable asa gold mine. Nothing less than a line of forts would 
be sufficient to protect this railway.”’ 


This is in direct contradiction to statements made by Mackay, of 
Uganda, who tells us of 4,000 slaves, the result of Uganda slave raids, 
sent yearly to the coast. From personal observation, and judging 
by the reports of the Company’s officers, I have no hesitation in 
saying there is every evidence that the internal slave trade is as 
active within the territory assigned for the East Africa Company as 
elsewhere in Africa where there is no legitimate commerce open to 
the people. No time should, therefore, be lost in grappling with 
this evil and effectually stamping it out, now that we can deal with 
it at its sources. This, I believe, can be done effectually, now that 
we have a right to act on land, at a cost to the National Treasury 
but trifling compared with the vast sums hitherto fruitlessly 
expended with this object. 

In South Africa slavery is kept in check by the settled European 
population and the local industries that are springing up. The par- 
titioning of Africa into spheres of influence makes it incumbent upon 
our neighbours, Italy, Portugal, and Germany, to adopt the measures 
necessary to guard their districts, relieving us of all obligations in 
these parts. It remains, therefore, for her Majesty’s Government 
to deal with the direct British Protectorates and the territories taken 
over and recognised by the British Government, as included under 
British Charters. At present labour on the coast is supplied largely 
by the Arab slave trader. Where, then, are those slaves obtained ? 
Can it be supposed at the present day they are brought in by sea to 
Zanzibar, Pemba, and Mombasa from the Portuguese possessions in 
the South? We know that only 25 per cent. of the slaves in 
Zanzibar come from the Nyassa district. The island of Pemba, the 
great market for local slave labour, by which 12 million pounds weight 
of cloves are grown yearly, lies opposite to Mombasa, and is reached 
by crossing a narrow channel that can be traversed in the night. 
Consular reports show that slaves are transported across the channel 
in open boats to supply these clove plantations, and that our navy 
has never captured over 5 per cent. of slaves that are shipped. The 
Arab is a keen and astute trader. If one or two of his canoe loads 
of slaves are occasionally captured, the remainder ensure him such 
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profit that he is content to incur the risk. It is absolutely impos- 
sible for the slave cruisers thoroughly to blockade all the small inlets 
and creeks along the mainland opposite to Pemba, where slavery is 
still recognised as legal on shore. When this is so, is there not every 
encouragement held out for the continuance of this brutal trade, and 
are we not bound in honour as the promoters of a combined inter- 
national action, as also by old traditions of which we are proud, to 
see the slave trade stopped in the limited field for which we remain 
responsible to the world ? 

Captain Lugard, after crossing the Tazvo (when proceeding to 
Uganda) surprised and ran into a slave caravan on its way to the 
coast. ‘They endeavoured to disappear into the jungle, and he only 
realised what they were on coming upon fifteen girls and one man 
in slave sticks, several very young children (infants) being carried, 
together with one woman and three young children, two of whom were 
emaciated by starvation. These he took on with him and released. Two 
of the leaders and a boy of superior rank he took prisoners as evidence 
of their crime, and subsequently sent to the coast, having elicited 
that the owners and leaders of the caravan were all Mombasa men. 

At various places within British territory there are communities of 
slaves (estimated to number from 50,000 to 60,000 souls) who, 
having escaped from their masters, have congregated in independent 
village communities, but are afraid to go far from home. Are these 
not proofs of the existence of the trade in that quarter ? 

Captain Williams, writing on 4th October, 1891, of the slave trade 
in Uganda, says :— 

“It may interest you to know that a few days ago I got the King to issue 
orders against the sale of slaves across the border. Messengers were sent all 
over the country, and yesterday a case was brought up to be dealt with at the 
next baraza (council).” 

This oaly corroborates what we already know from Mackay and 
other missionaries, and is supported by the slave chart already 
referred to, showing that the trade does exist there. 

If a railway is not at once constructed to reduce the cost of trans- 
port to and from the coast, rendering the present system of human 
porterage unprofitable, the danger is, as already evidenced in the 
populous districts of Usoga, that by the opening up of new districts 
through the mere agency of roads an impetus will be given to raid- 
ing by Arab ivory and slave traders in fresh fields, hitherto exempt 
from the baneful presence of the slave hunter. The portion of the 
country described by Captain Lugurd in one of his reports as being 
practically uninhabited is a small district near the coast along the 
Sabaki Valley, a country fertile in many parts, but depopulated by 
the enslaving of the Galla tribes, who till lately ruled the country. 
This is not the route Captain Macdonald proposes the railway to 
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' follow, althcugh it possesses much fertile land, and would, under a 
protecting Government, rapidly be again peopled by agricultural 
and pastoral tribes, who have feared to settle there because it is the 
water route taken by the marauding bands of Masai on cattle raids. 
The dread of meeting these bands has not only depopulated the 
country, but forced the trade route to cross a desert belt which the 
Masai, unable to drive their stolen cattle along without water supply, 
never visit. Late reports state that since the occupation by the 
Company the people of Malindi and elsewhere show indications of 
settling again in the Sabaki Valley, and as the Company’s influence 
extends so will the Masai be kept in check. The attitude of the 
Masai is referred to elsewhere. 

The experience of the Company’s officers who have now crossed 
the country in all directions is that no savage tribes capable of offer- 
ing serious opposition even to a small body of men occupy the pro- 
posed line of railway. On the contrary, it is for the most part 
peopled by extremely peaceable and industrious tribes, who cultivate 
large tracts and raise considerable herds of cattle, industries that 
could be greatly extended were the people afforded the necessary 
protection and a market for their produce. 

Although slave labour is the common form of labour in the 
islands and on the coast, where the Arab is predominant, the Wagi- 
riama, Wanyika, and the other tribes along the line of survey would 
undoubtedly work for wages as free men on the railway. When the 
harbour works and the pioneer line of railway were under construc- 
tion at Mombasa I have found myself, when acting for the Company, 
unable to provide employment for all who applied. And on some 
days the service of one hundred to two hundred free people had to 
be rejected, being in excess of the Company’s requirements. The 
Company has always found abundance of free labour to carry out its 
public works, and has in every case paid the wages to the labourer 
himself. Such labour is not of the same quality as Indian native 
labour, but if the construction of the railway should afford employ- 
ment to a number of our British Indian fellow-subjects now suffering 
from over-population in their own country, and if the fertile soil and 
congenial climate of East Africa induced those immigrants and 
many others to settle as cultivators of the soil, is this to be regarded 
as an objection to the construction of the railway? It rather seems 
to me to prove that such a line will produce more widely extended 
benefits than are generally contemplated, and bestow them on a 
deserving people who are sorely in need of them, and in whom we 
are directly interested. 

There are, as has been said, no warlike tribes along the line able 
to place any serious obstacle in the way of railway construction. 
Those who now covet iron wire (not rails, for to them steel rails are 
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useless) for the manufacture of spear- and arrow-heads would, with 
the advent of the railway, speedily convert their spears into plough- 
shares, and learn that the trader, by means of the railway, could 
supply agricultural implements from Europe at a cheaper rate than 
they could themselves manufacture them. Although wire is now 
an important article of commerce, the Company has not observed 
that the people cut or steal the telegraph wire in the district through 
which the telegraph now passes. The idea, therefore, that the 
“iron rails would be to them as valuable as a gold mine” is an 
imaginary bogie, which need not be seriously considered. 
Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said— 


“There is the statement upon which Lord Salisbury relies, and upon which 
the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Goschen) relies, that we are called upon 
proceed in fulfilment of the obligations of the Brussels Conference. We are 
not called upon in fulfilment of these obligations. The Brussels Conference 
included no reference to the subject whatever, and by necessary inference it 
excluded this subject, and shows that it has nothing whatever to do with the 
proposal of her Majesty’s Government.” 


Itis the chief purpose of this paper to supply information on points 
with which I have become personally acquainted while administering 
the affairs of the British East Africa Company during a two years’ 
residence at Mombasa and along}the coast-line of the British sphere 
of influence. 

I will not, therefore, comment upon what may or may not be the 
dbligations undertaken by this country under the Act of Brussels to 
vhich the right honourable gentleman refers. I observe, however, 
heonly quoted the first article of Chapter I. of the Act. Had he 
tad on it would: be seen that the third and fourth articles of the 
very Chapter he pointed to, declare, as “among the moat effective 
means for counteracting the slave trade in the interior of Africa— 





“3, The construction of roads, and in particular of railways, connecting the 
tiyanced stations with the coast, and permitting easy access to the inland 
waters, and to such of the upper courses of the rivers and streams as are broken 
yrapids and cataracts, in view of substituting economical and rapid means of 
tnsport for the present means of carriage by men. 

“4, Establishment of steamboats on the inland navigable waters and on the 

es, &c.”’ 


Mr. Gladstone went on to say :— 


“Itisa most singular thing that, according to this report of Captain Lugard, 
most without an exception, all these people who are at variance with one 
Mother yet are agreed in being hostile to the administration of British troops. 
There are strong religious influences af work. There are Roman Catholic 
Missionaries in this sphere of influence; and it appears that the East Africa 
lompany takes upon itself to inform French missionaries where they may go 
nd where they may not go, and assumes over them a Governmentul control. 
they happen, however, to be a very powerful body, and between them and the 
frotestant missionarias, who are much fewer in number, there is rivalry, and 
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the Protestant missionaries welcome the influence of the right honourabk 
gentleman, hoping, doubtless, that it will be backed up by force of arms; 
whilst the Roman Catholics, on the contrary, who are the large majority, ar 
very averse to it.” 


The right honourable gentleman was not fully informed or he could 
not have quoted that extract from Captain Lugard’s report to repre. 
sent the true state of feeling in Uganda. The Company’s officer 
first entered Uganda at the urgent request of the king and the 
English missionaries to restore order and prevent the overthrow of 
the king and the flight of all the missionaries, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant alike, as had happened before, and to save this indepen- 
dent and nominally Christian State from reverting to Mohamme-. 
danism and heathenism. Captain Lugard and Captain Williams 
have both acted with such praiseworthy impartiality in the trying 
situation in which they have been unwillingly placed, that it is the 
Protestant party who now complain that the Roman Catholic party 
is being unduly favoured by the Company’s officers. As the 
personal bias of these officers might be expected to lean towards 
their co-religionists, could there be more convincing proof of the 
justice of their action? Very properly they seek to hold themselves 
aloof from religious questions, and have by their impartial behaviour 
so impressed the king that, as Captain Lugard wrote in a later 
report, Mwanga— 

** Announced in baraza that he had never fully believed in our impartiality 
and professions until now; but now he was completely convinced that we had 
come for the sole purpose of bringing peace and order to his country. Now w 
had saved the country when nothing else in the world could have done so, and 


that without loss of a single life; and he then publicly declared his intention 
of following my advice in everything.” 


In reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who stated that “all 
along the route treaties have been made with the chiefs,” Mr. Glad- 
stone said :— 

‘* Show us those treaties. If the forms of the Committee allowed of it,a 
motion ought to be made for the postponement of this vote. Show us thos 
treaties, I repeat. Are these treaties with the Masai? They are on the route. 
But I have so far got the names that I know that these Masai—if I can trust 
Sir G. Molesworth—are on the route, and I know that Captain Lugard has 
expressly stated that it is absolutely useless to attempt to make any treaty 
whatever with the Masai, and that you must put them down. You see, from 
what Sir. G. Molesworth says, that hostilities are to be looked upon as certain.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on the assumed hostility of the natives 
are based on the report of Sir Guilford Molesworth, who with no 
personal means of judging, framed his report of the country from 
the description of Mr. Joseph Thomson and other early travellers, 
which refer to a state of things no longer in existence. For three 
years the Company’s caravans have been passing and repassing 
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through the country of the “ bloodthirsty Masai,” and not once have 
they been met by force. When three years ago the first caravan 
was sent up country the directors, influenced by the same accounts 
of the people on which Sir G. Molesworth formed his opinion, 
thought it unsafe for the party to carry less than five hundred rifles. 
The last caravan sent to Uganda consisted of only forty natives, who 
had not the least hesitation in undertaking the journey through the 
gncé dreaded Masai country. As conclusive proof that the condition 
of the country has now wholly changed, I may mention that last year 
Mrs. French-Sheldon, accompanied only by her European maid and 
mfficient Zanzibar porters for the conveyance of her personal baggage, 
visited the Masai tribe at their stronghold near Kilimanjaro, where 
she was well and kindly received ; she speaks in the highest terms 
oftheir treatment of her party. I may add that the East African 
Scottish Industrial Mission, under the Rev. Dr. Stewart (of Love- 
dale), has been established on the Kibwezi River, about two hundred 
miles from the coast. The little settlement is on excellent terms 
with the people, who welcomed them and readily sold land to them 
to form a mission settlement. The people have already solicited 
their good offices to settle tribal differences, which have been 
satisfactorily settled. The Masai tribe owns the authority of no 
paramount chief, unless perhaps that of a sort of priest or “ medi- 
dine man,” called Mbatien, who lives at Kilimanjaro, but whose 
authority would not be recognised by the people in the British Masai 
country. ‘There is no central power among the Masai, nor are they 
under the rule of permanent chiefs; they are therefore subject to no 
controlling or regulating influence but that of their medicine man, 
orof their temporary leaders when on a cattle raid. Captain Lugard 
explains the reasons why he declined to attempt making any treaties 
with them as follows :—‘ The Legonani, or chiefs of the bands of 
Morans (warriors) are responsible to no one, and are under no con- 
trol whatever by any chief or by the older men.’ Therefore there 
isno use in making treaties with them. It is only the young un- 
married men of the tribe (the “ El Moran”) who go on the cattle 
taids, and these are terrible only when in greatly preponderating 
tumbers against a weak, defenceless tribe. On one occasion a single 
European officer of the Company, with only two Zanzibaris to sup- 
port him, routed a party of over eighty of these “ warriors,” whom 
they met raiding not far from the coast. When on the war-path 
these bands of ‘“‘ Morans” undoubtedly exhibit most bloodthirsty 
tfaits of character. Their object is to carry off the herds of cattle 
and to strike terror into the minds of the people upon whom they 
prey. It is on such occasions their custom to massacre all men, 
Women, and children alike, and carry devastation and ruin along 
their path. To root out and check such inhuman practices is one of 
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the tasks which the British Company is most desirous of accom- 
plishing equally with that of the suppression of slavery. The task is 
not viewed as a difficult one. The elders or married men of the tribe 
never participate in these raids, but settle down in their districts, 
attending to their flocks and herds. Already the Company’s officers 
have done much to establish peaceful relations and civilising influ- 
ences over those with whom they come in contact. Quite recently 
a party of four hundred Masai left their country in company with a 
coast trader, with a view to coming down to the coast to “ make 
friends”’ with the Company ; and the administrator is now engaged 
in making arrangements for employing these people as postal runners 
on the line to Uganda through their own territory, and for drilling 
a body of one hundred as soldiers in the Company’s service. 

Mr. Gladstone’s “ presumptions converge to show that what you 
have to expect from the mass of population in this region of Africa 
is bitter and, generally speaking, united hostility.” The practical 
experience of the officials of the Company, I am able to reply, goes 
emphatically to show that there is no foundation for such a presump- 
tion, and that in return for protection and fair treatment the natives 
everywhere have shown themselves most willing and anxious to 
maintain friendly relations with Europeans. 

Mr. Gladstone made a strong point in connection with treaties, 
which he represented as obtained without valuable consideration 
given in return ; but the form of treaty used by the Company, read 
to the House by Sir Lewis Pelly, shows that it is in return for pro- 
tection that the people transfer to the Company full rights of 
sovereignty. It must always be borne in mind, when considering 
the motive that favours the negotiation of these treaties, that pro- 
tection is the greatest desideratum in a country of tribal warfare 
where the weak are constantly the victims of the strong, and there 
can be no doubt that the presence and action of the Company have 
done much to give confidence to the industrious and peaceful tribes. 
Mr. Labouchere states :— 


‘There had been a most deliberate intention on the part of the Government, 
and to a certain extent on the part of the Company, to conceal from the House 
the facts that were in their possession.” 


That accusation was fully met by the answer Sir W. Harcourt gave 
in reply to the question put to him by Sir Lewis Pelly, to which I 
shall have to refer later on. 

When on Ist March Mr. Labouchere asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs— 
‘** Whether he would lay upon the table of the House a list of the first sub- 


scribers to the capital of the Company, the amount subscribed by each, all 
subsequent transfers, the annual balance-sheets of the Company since its forma- 
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tion, the names of the directors of the Company, and the amounts received 


each year by them in fees, salaries, or otherwise,” &c., &c., &c. 


he was told that he might apply to the Company. He did so, and 
although in no way called upon to supply this information, so willing 
were the Directors of the Company to disclose to the House the facts 
in their possession that a letter was addressed by the Secretary of 
the Company to Mr. Labouchere, giving him the information he 
applied for to the Under Secretary of State, and a full copy of this 
letter appeared in the Morning Post of 3rd March; only a brief por- 
tion of the letter, however, was given to the House by the Hon. 
Member for Northampton. 
Mr. Labouchere is reported to go on to say :— 


“ Assuming that the railway was made, there was nothing to convey by the 
milway. It was said that ivory at present cost £300 per ton for conveyance to 
the coast, and that when the railway was made it would cost only £3 a ton. 
Was maize to be charged £3 a ton for carriage to the coast ?” 


In reply to this I would say that maize and such bulky products 
would not have to be charged £3 per ton freight. 

The statement to which Mr. Labouchere’s remarks had reference 
was based on the calculation that £3 per ton average on the carriage 
of only 12,000 tons per annum of merchandise of all sorts, whether 
export or import, would, it is estimated, be sufficient to meet the cost 
of working the line for that bulk of carriage; but it is a mistaken 
assumption that maize and such like would be charged the same 
freights per ton as ivory and other valuable and less bulky exports; 
or as imported cotton goods, woollen goods, cutlery and so forth. 
The better freights procurable on valuable exports and imports 
thould render possible the carriage of bulky grains at such rates as 
would put them on home markets in competition on fair terms with 
similar products of any foreign country. 

An estimate of 12,000 tons per annum in all for exports and 
imports to a railway tapping a country for 550 miles in the most 
part rich and fertile, and capable of producing two crops per annum, 
and further draining extensive territories beyond and serving a 
population of, say, even 6,000,000 souls, is surely safe. It would, I 
think, not be extravagant to assume an export of grain alone of 65 
fons per annum per mile of line. Such export at even £1 per ton 
{as against a rate of £1 2s, 6d. from Delhi to Bombay, for instance) 
would in itself yield the sum necessary for working expenses, leaving 
Whatever might accrue in addition from carriage of hides, india- 
tubber, cotton, beeswax, ivory, coffee, and ultimately tea, and so forth, 
largely to the good ; and this, too, leaving out of account altogether 
the valuable import trade in British manufactures which would 
assuredly result. A large demand is known to exist for blankets and 
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woollen goods, prints and other cotton goods, hardware and imple. 
ments of all kinds; and there will be a corresponding demand for 
other manufactures as wants are created. It has been roughly 
calculated, that if but one-third of the estimated population trade to 
an extent that will yield the line but one shilling per head per 
annum, there will be ample revenue to relieve the Government 
wholly of the guarantee which it must, in the first instance, be asked 
to provide; and this is the experience of all the railways which in 
the earlier years in India had to be guaranteed by Government. 

Sir W. Harcourt and other speakers on the Opposition side of the 
House, seem to have implied that it was the desire to suppress much 
information contained in Captain Lugard’s report relevant to the 
railway. Such could not have been the case, for it will be observed 
from the answer given to the question put by Sir Lewis Pelly to Sir 
W. Harcourt, that the copy of the report, from which he quoted s0 
voluminously, was put by the Directors of the Company, not only 
into the hands of the Right Honourable: Member for Derby, but 
into those of other members on the Liberal side of the House, so far 
back as July last year; that is, as soon as possible after the report 
had been received. So that there was no desire of withholding any 
information that the report contained; and as regards that report, 
all who took part in the debate, for or against the vote, were placed 
in the same position. The report, however, being one addressed by 
Captain Lugard, as a servant of the Company, to his directors, con- 
tains private and personal allusions (in no way bearing on the ques- 
tion of the railway) which would make it unfair both to the writer 
and the parties he mentions, to lay the report, as it stands, upon the 
table of the House as an official document. 

Sir W. Harcourt in representing that the treaty made by Captain 
Lugard with the King of Uganda was extorted by force, should in 
justice to that officer have quoted other passages from the report in 
his hand, which showed that the various clauses of the treaty had 
been fully discussed with the chiefs and accepted by them before 
being submitted to the king; that Captain Lugard “had every 
point fully brought out,” and that it was thoroughly rendered into 
Swahili. Also that many of the men spoke Swahili fluently, and 
corrected the interpreter when he erred in conveying the true sense. 
Sir W. Harcourt rather disingenuously suppressed this passage 
which he had before him, as he did the source from which the report 
reached him, and began his quotation so as to convey the impression 
that the treaty had been obtained by force. It is important to bear 
in mind that the Company did not enter Uganda on a mission ol 
conquest, but in compliance with urgent requests from the king 
and chiefs to afford them and the Christian party aid and protectic 
against their enemies, the Mohammedan party, and the people @ 
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Unyoro. It was not to be supposed that the Company would do 
this without taking adequate securities that its action, very costly 
to itself, should not merely result in benefit to others. If Sir W. 
Harcourt had made known the terms of the treaty which he repre- 
sented as an instrument of oppression, his rhetoric would entirely 
have missed its effect. On December 13, Captain Lugard arrived 
at the confines of Uganda, and the moment the king heard that he 
had come, he dispatched to him a letter of welcome. With regard 
tothe general method of concluding treaties with native chiefs, and 
the steps taken to guarantee that the chief or chiefs signing them 
have the power to act for their people, a reference to the descriptions 
given by Captain Lugard of the treaty-making which he had done 
on the way to Uganda would have shown that the methods of force 
were not, as Sir W. Harcourt says, “ how treaties were obtained.” 

In reply to Sir W. Harcourt, who said, “‘he understood that one 
of the chief objects of the Company was to promote colonization 
and to acquire land for settlement,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated :— 

“Yes, but there were two ways of doing that—one was by taking the land, 


and the other was by paying for it. And this was one of the great merits of 
this Company—that they introduced the custom of paying for everything they 
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ort, § wanted. . . . It should be remembered that their object was not to take away 
aced § their lands from the natives, and that the natives had suffered under the har- 
1 by § MWwing of Bedouins and of the Masai. . . . The East Africa Company had a 
___* &f blameless record in that respect. There was no case where it had ever been 
Con: & shown that they had acted with precipitancy in such matters.” 

ues- ee . ° ‘ ‘ 

san Objections raised to the construction of a line of railway from the 
, the | 228t Coast to the Victoria Nyanza on the plea of an unhealthy 


tlimate, poor soil, &c., or hostility of the natives, are shown to be 
groundless. 

On the other hand, the construction, through the British sphere 
of influence, of such a line either from political, humanitarian, or 
commercial considerations, could not fail to raise this important por- 
tion of the African Continent, for which we are accountable, out of 
the present depths of degradation and misery which it would be a 
disgrace for any civilised nation to tolerate. 

As regards slavery within the British sphere. There are edicts 
sense. % the Sultan of Zanzibar which already make the status of slavery 
assage unknown to law in Kismayu. The treaty which the people of Witu 
report igned with the Company abolishes slavery in 1896. The principal 
cession 48t Arabs have signed treaties with the Company which prohibit 
» beat the holding as slaves any members of the tribes of the interior who 
on of have placed themselves under the protection of the Company. Any 

king held, it is agreed, shall, on discovery, be confiscated without com- 
ectiol pensation of any kind. The scheme for general emancipation is 
ple dq" already well advanced. What we have chiefly to deal with 
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now are the recognised domestic slaves, many of whom refuse to 
leave their masters; and there must always be difficulty in prevent- 
ing fresh acquisitions of these so long as slavery exists and there is 
no official register of slaves held. The principal Arabs along the 
British coast-line have further signified readiness to permit their 
slaves to redeem themselves on payment of 25 dollars (£3 10s. 8d.) ; 
the difficulty is to provide them with the means of doing so. The 
construction of a line of railway, such as is proposed, would enable 
them to earn wages which they might either draw or leave partly on 
deposit to purchase their freedom. Under proper regulations all 
abuses would readily be prevented. If, simultaneously with the 
construction of the railway, notification was made that on the Ist 
January, 1899, an enactment similar to Act V. of the Indian Legis- 
lature would be passed, no doubt the most effectual remedy would 
be applied to meet the case of all slaves, especially those in the, at 
present, unexplored interior, who might be employed to convey 
produce on the roads leading to the railway. In the interval, the 
sea trade and importation into Pemba being seriously taken in hand 
and effectually stopped, no hardship would be inflicted on the Arabs, 
ample free labour would be available for the cultivation of their 
plantations, contracts being entered into and registered at regularly 
established courts along the coast. Confiscation would be avoided 
and time given to the people to adapt themselves to the altered con- 
ditions without suddenly dislocating the present relations existing 
between master and slave; and in the end a considerable saving 
would be effected to the national treasury. 

The slave cruisers at present employed on the East Coast are 
variously estimated to cost from £100,000 to £200,000 per annum. 
The service, of necessity, has to be conducted by them in a manner 
that sacrifices many valuable lives of officers, and men of her 
Majesty’s navy through fevers contracted watching, as they must 
do, the approaches to Pemba for days and nights together, exposed 
in open boats to the drenching rains of a tropical climate and the 
burning rays of a tropical sun. 

The direct effect of the Mombasa-Victoria railway upon slavery 
in that quarter would assuredly be to render unnecessary the present 
expensive and trying modes employed to check the slave trade there, 
while the traffic over so vast a field as would be drained by the 
railway would probably in the space of a very few years so develop 
as to prove more than sufficient to provide for the guarantee. 

It must be borne in mind that the immediate effect of the line 
reaching the Lake Victoria would be to render practicable the navi- 
gation of that inland sea by steam-vessels, and likewise justify anu 
extension of line to the Albert Lake and steamers thereon to ply on 
the Nile as feeders to the trunk line. Cart roads no doubt would be 
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made at different points, spreading out on either side of the line, and 
so civilisation and commerce would be extended in a way that can 
alone be effected by a railway. 

The natural features of the British sphere in conjunction with the 
proposed railway afford every facility for the rapid extinction of the 
slave trade concurrently with the development of the territory. On 
its northernmost frontier there is the important navigable river Juba, 
running up to the confines of Abyssinia, two hundred miles farther 
south there is the river Tana, both waterways admitting of cheap 
navigation and superseding the necessity for human porterage. One 
hundred and fifty miles south of the Tana is the proposed railway. 
These three lines running parallel to each other, roads would doubt- 
less in time cover the intervening territories. It is idle to talk of 
abolishing slavery by decrees, unless the fatherly and protective 
hand is extended to provide means of building up a new and higher 
form of life as the old and debasing one is being demolished, and this 
is the key-note of the Brussels Act. 

sritish East Africa, if but properly and judiciously taken in hand, 
will prove, and that shortly, a valuable field for the enterprise and 
commerce of this country, and future generations will have cause to 
bless the statesmen who secured to them such an inheritance. 

During the debate it was admitted by parties on both sides of the 
House that the question should not be argued as one for party con- 
sideration. This attitude I trust may be maintained. It should not 
be overlooked that Mr. Gladstone’s Government shares the credit for 
the development of Africa with that of Lord Salisbury. It should 
be remembered that, as pointed out by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it was the action of Lord Granville that began the creation of 
the “‘ spheres of influence,’’ which is the subject of this paper, and 
if the present Government is responsible for granting the charters to 
the British East and South African Companies, they but follow the 
policy approved by the House of Commons and the nation when Mr. 
Gladstone granted the charters to the Niger and Borneo Companies. 

When the greater question of the railway from Mombasa to Lake 
Victoria comes under discussion, it may be hoped that it will be 
fully realised that the moderate amount requisite to provide the 
guarantee to carry into execution a work that must extinguish 
slavery, which can be the only security for the abolition of the slave 
trade, is a work that at the same time secures a vast and valuable 
new field for the commerce of this country, and, eventually, will 
effect the saving of a large sum now, and for many years past, 
annually granted under the Slave Vote. 

GrorcE S. Mackenzin. 
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THE GLADSTONE-HARTINGTON CONTROVERSY. 


TWELVE years is no very long period in political history; and it 
might be supposed that whatever happened in public affairs as 
recently as 1880 could hardly become a matter of misrepresenta- 
tion on both sides of a controversy in 1892. Yet we have seen, 
by a fierce little dispute that broke out about a month ago between 
some high Gladstonian and Unionist authorities, that such things 
may be; and since the result of the controversy has been to obscure 
the truth on both sides, and since the vérité vraie affords a brilliant 
illustration of the amiable deceits and friendly concealments by which 
a whole nation is ofttimes led into error, it will be no waste of paper 
to expound the said vérité. 

The dispute to which I allude has been rinsed out of memory by 
some gossipy members, by some significant debates, divisions, and 
discontents in the House of Commons, and other matters of interest 
which have the advantage of being fresher by at least three weeks. 
But the question whether the Duke of Devonshire (when he was 
Lord Hartington and leader of the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons) was or was not desirous of preventing Mr. Gladstone 
from taking the post of Prime Minister in 1880 was fought with 
great ferocity while the discussion lasted, and its details should be 
easily recalled to memory. The affirmative was declared by the 
Gladstonian Speaker, in an article that had all the appearance of 
inspiration little short of divine—an article which was generally 
believed, indeed, to have descended in rough draft from H n. 
It was immediately answered by resounding contradiction in the 
Times, Liberal Unionist. For many days the quarrel raged. The 
Speaker was positive, though seemingly timorous of challenging 
inquiry into the ground of its allegations. The Times was hot, and 
its auxiliary correspondents (highly authoritative persons, to all 
appearance) raged with indignation: and all the while neither party 
was right. Or, to speak more accurately, perhaps, neither told the 
public, whom both were so anxious to instruct, the real facts of 
the case. 

What the Gladstonian wished us to believe was that, with all his 
unquestionable titles to respectability, Lord Hartington did not play 
a fair game exactly, during a certain week in April, 1880. At 
that eventful time he was not so faithful to les tdées Gladstoniennes 
as the true Liberal could desire, or, indeed, as most Liberals 
fancy. In point of fact, the great electoral victory of 1880 having 
been won by Mr. Gladstone alone (that is the assertion), Lord 
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Hartington would have kept him out of the new Government :— 
did, indeed, try to form an Administration behind Mr. Gladstone’s 
back, or over his head, or whatever may be the most condemnatory 
description of such an endeavour. Thus the Gladstonian champion. 
What the candid reader had to gather from the other side was that 
never for an instant did Lord Hartington wish to obtrude himself 
before his venerable leader. Not for a moment did he think it right 
or wise that Mr. Gladstone should reman in retirement from office 
after the triumphs he had achieved for the Liberal Opposition in the 
spring of 1880. On the contrary (Mr. Brett, who is supposed to 
know, for he was Lord Hartington’s private secretary at the time, 
wrote most positively on this point), Lord Hartington was as anxious 
as anybody that Mr. Gladstone should take the post that was natu- 
tally his, and where he would be so eminently serviceable to his 
party and his country. In the end, the Liberal Unionist dispu- 
tants prevailed ; though, for that matter, Mr. Brett is not a Unionist, 
I believe. When the controversy terminated, the all but universal 
impression was that the Gladstonian editor was entirely wrong, and 
his opponents superlatively right. As « matter of fact, that impres- 
sion is a false one in both particulars; and it should be corrected 
not merely for the sake of historical truth, but for the moral and the 
lesson which the facts convey. 

To understand them thoroughly, it is necessary to remember one 
thing which the Gladstonians have done their utmost to ignore, to 
obscure, and, when challenged upon it, to deny. They will never 
acknowledge the conditions under which the elections of 1880 were 
taken. Even by Conservative politicians it seems to be forgotten 
that the dissentient Liberals are not a new party. That party 
came into existence not six years ago, but about twenty years; 
that is to say, between 1870 and 1874. Though the dissentients 
from Gladstonism had at that time no organisation, no leadership, 
no distinctive name, they overthrew Mr. Gladstone in 1874, and 
never repented afterwards or ever changed their minds. From 
1874 to 1880 this party had a recognised leader in Lord Hartington. 
He was understood to represent them specially—to be their own 
man; and they were strengthened as a distinct sect throughout 
that period by the sense that what the Gladstonian temper had 
destroyed the Liberal temper had rebuilt. The re-edification of 
the party which Mr. Gladstone broke up, its restoration to self- 
respect and efficiency, was due to the Moderate Liberal spirit work- 
ing in Lord Hartington and themselves, who were dissentients from 
Gladstonian works and ways. And not less was this party re- 
united and confirmed by the excessive ravings of Mr. Gladstone 
in the Bulgarian-atrocity time, and by alarm at the headstrong, 
uninquiring sentimentalism in foreign affairs which flared out of 
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him from Midlothian platforms. As a consequence, the Harting- 
tonians (to give them a name which they would not have rejected) 
drew together more closely as the septennial period from 1874 ran 
out and the date of another General Election approached. All 
through the later years of the decade the two sections of which the 
Opposition was composed moved farther apart—the one asserting 
itself more defiantly as Radicals, the other more emphatically as 
Moderate Liberals. It presently appeared that these last-named 
men and voters distrusted Mr. Gladstone as much in 1879 as they 
did in 1873. If at the earlier date they longed to get rid of him, 
at the later they were anxious that he should not return, and, what 
is more, meant that he should not. 

This is no mere historical inference drawn from subsequent reve- 
lation, or the piecing together of obscure evidences. Though the 
actual state of things in the spring of 1880 seems to be no longer 
remembered, it was a matter of universal knowledge at the time. 
The existence of an anti-Gladstonian party amongst the Outs was as 
well known as the dissidence of Liberal dissent at the present day. 
When the elections were about to begin, the objection of thousands 
of Liberals to Mr. Gladstone as ministerial leader was an acknow- 
ledged factor of the highest moment. There was some delicacy 
about declaring it, of course, just as at this hour a considerable 
number of Conservatives hesitate to proclaim their dissatisfaction with 
the Radicalising of Lord Salisbury’s Government ; yet the Liberal 
dread of Mr. Gladstone’s return to office came out in all directions, 
and was imported into every discussion of party prospects. The 
Radicals (Gladstonians) were forced to admit that unless the hesita- 
tions of their Liberal comrades were overcome the election would be 
lost. The feeling of insecurity on that ground,was so great that 
at a critical moment the Daily News, the most influential Opposition 
journal, was constrained to publish an article acknowledging that 
Lord Hartington’s services to the party entitled him toa continu- 
ance of its leadership, and declaring that his deposition in case of 
success at the polls would be ungrateful and impolitic. In short, 
the fears of the Moderate Liberals—the men who determined Mr. 
Gladstone’s rejection in 1874—were soothed by every available 
means ; and nothing was more notorious at the time than that great 
numbers of them voted who would have abstained from the polls 
but for a persuasion that Lord Hartington would remain to guide his 
party with the wisdom and steadiness that had so signally marked 
his career as leader. 

When these things are remembered, it will be seen that the 
Hartingtonian Liberals were not a new party in 1886; that they 
were brought into existence by Mr. Gladstone, not in that year, but 
in 1874; that they were a strong party in 1880; and that in that 
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year they had a right to hope, and were even taught from the Radical 
ranks to believe, that if the Conservatives were upset Lord Harting- 
ton would not be deposed. And it is obvious that these facts have 
a strong bearing on the controversy that was started by the Speaker 
and continued in the Zimes. The disputants on the one side 
were anxious to make out that there was something peculiarly 
disloyal in Lord Hartington’s (alleged) endeavours to form an 
administration without Mr. Gladstone. On the other hand, the 
more eager and pretentious of Lord Hartington’s apologists (it is 
convenient to speak of him by the name he was known by till lately) 
professed amazement that he should be accused of harbouring any 
such desire. But in view of the history of the Liberal party from 
1874 to 1880, and its actual conditions when- Lord Beaconsfield dis- 
solved Parliament in the latter year, this amazement is itself rather 
amazing. 

There are various kinds of loyalty in State affairs. There isa 
personal loyalty, loyalty to a chief, such as persuaded many a 
Jacobite into foolish and ruinous courses. There is a loyalty to 
principles, which may righteously predominate over personal loyalty 
even to the cashiering of a chief, as was seen in 1874 and 1886; and 
this sort of loyalty may be strengthened by a belief, a perception, 
that party shibboleths are not so much in danger as national tran- 
quillity or national safety. And when these things are considered, 
who can say that Lord Hartington would have been “disloyal” if 
he had done his best to form an administration without Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1880? At the moment I do not say that the then leader 
of the Liberal party had a wish that his old chief should return to 
the seclusion which had proved so extremely beneficial to his friends 
and followers six years before ; but suppose the wish strong in him, 
why must it be called disloyal? The word is not of imperative 
application, nor would it be if Lord Hartington had consented to 
any regular and blameless means of fulfilling his desire ; unless, 
indeed, there be but one kind of loyalty in the world, and that a 
personal loyalty, recognisant of some sort of divine right. 

This, at any rate, cannot be said. It cannot be said that the 
administration which was formed in 1880 proved any man wrong 
who wished that Mr, Glad$tone had gone back to his books. The his- 
tory of that Government was so fiery and eventful that its every 
incident is well remembered even now; and there are not many 
Radicals who do not shudder at the recollection of them. It cannot 
be pretended, of course, that anyone foresaw the extraordinary series 
of shames, dangers, and humiliations which the autocrat of that 
Government contrived for his country. But it can be said (and now 
we are coming to the point of these remarks) that if these achieve- 
ments were not foreseen, the remarkable capacity of their hero for 
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going wrong was known to every considerable personage amongst his 
colleagues—known to them and dreaded by them, according to their 
own acknowledgment. Iam not speaking of 1886, but of 1880 ; 
not of enlightenment after the disorders, the disasters, and dis- 
grace of the Gladstonian administration which ended in 1885, but of 
the judgment already formed by most of the Liberal leaders when 
the chieftainship of that administration was yet undetermined. It 
will be a surprise to many readers of this Review that at that time, 
the time embraced by the controversy originated by the Speaker, 
the prospect of Mr. Gladstone’s return to office was viewed with 
distress and misgiving by nearly every man of mark who afterwards 
served with him in the new Government. But so it was, as some 
could testify who heard the expression of their hopes and fears from 
the lips of those gentlemen themselves. 

If the editor of the Speaker ever believed, as at one time he seems 
to have believed, that Lord Hartington went about on a round of 
intrigue, endeavouring to get up a backstairs combination in order 
to prevent the return of Mr. Gladstone to office as Prime Minister, 
he was mistaken. All who held to the belief when the distinguished 
Gladstonian journalist explained that he did not mean so much as 
that were equally in error. But, on the other hand, they were 
wrong—and, knowingly or unknowingly, did deceive the public 
while pretending to disabuse it—who replied to the effect that Lord 
Hartington and his colleagues delighted in the great man’s return 
to power, and would on no account have wished him anywhere else 
in the momentous year eighteen hundred and eighty. Both asser- 
tions were erroneous; but though the first of the two has been with- 
drawn, or very nearly reduced to the innocent truth, the other 
remains to perpetuate what seems to me a public injury. As to 
that we may have a word to say further on; meanwhile let us get 
to the facts of the case, as the veracious historian of Party Govern- 
ment in the Nineteenth Century will set them forth by-and-by. 

We have just been reminded that even while the General Election 
of 1880 was going on, the whole body of Liberal voters were in 
doubt as to who would be Prime Minister should they gain the 
victory. It remains to be said that their official chiefs were in no 
certitude on that point either. Like the Moderates in their rank 
and file, they wished that Lord Hartington should remain at their 
head; or, to put it another way, that Mr. Gladstone should not 
officially be placed there. It was suggested in the course of the recent 
dispute that Mr. Gladstone had made an early intimation of his 
desire to resume the leadership should the Opposition triumph ; but 
there is the highest authority for believing that he did nothing ot 
the kind. Apart from this testimony, we are to remember that 
there are victories and victories. The Opposition did win on that 
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oceasion by a vast majority ; they might have won by a very small 
one—less than a score. All was uncertain on either side till the 
polling was well started; and a prudent statesman, at liberty to 
advance a claim to office or go back into honourable retirement 
amidst thunders of applause, would naturally await the upshot, 
regardful of the question, “Is it a good working majority?” But 
whether Mr. Gladstone did or did not reserve his choice in that 
affair (and it would be a blameless reserve if he did), as a matter of 
fact the leader of the winning party remained ignorant as to whether 
the Member for Midlothian proposed to supersede him or not at the 
moment when the victory was complete. The polling was all over 
—except for one Hebridean return, if memory serves—on a certain 
Saturday in April. It was not known then, where it should have 
been known first of all, whether Mr. Gladstone had definite expec- 
tations (= determinations) of taking command in the new Govern- 
ment. No doubt, all who were concerned with his decision had a 
pretty clear opinion as to what it would be; but of absolute know- 
ledge there was none. Then began certain goings to and fro, 
pending the somewhat tardy “ message from the Queen ;” and it is 
upon the interim confabulations of Lord Hartington with his friends 
—natural and innocent conference upon any hypothesis of his de- 
sires—that the accusation of “ disloyalty” was raised. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the incidents of that momentous 
week of Cabinet making; and, indeed, some of very great signifi- 
cance will not bear relation yet awhile; they must be allowed to 
recede a little farther into the domain of history before they are 
brought into print. But it is not too soon to say that, though there 
was no such Liberal intriguing as we have heard of to prevent Mr. 
Gladstone’s re-admission to office as Prime Minister, yet the Speaker 
would have been right if it had maintained that neither Lord Har- 
tington nor any other great official member of the Liberal party 
wished for his return. They had no such longing. On the contrary, 
their desires ran strongly the other way. Had he taken the course 
that would have been most serviceable to his reputation, retiring 
again to Hawarden when the battle was over, they would have 
rejoiced ; though not, of course, because their first care as British 
statesmen was for Mr. Gladstone’s place in history. Neither can 
any Radical suppose in his calmer moments that envy, malice, or 
selfseeking in any shape inspired their hopes that Mr. Gladstone 
would not insist on his advantages; for we are speaking of men like 
Lord Hartington, and of him chiefly. The simple truth is that they 
thought his resumption of office as Prime Minister (no other post 
being possible for him, of course) would be bad for the country and 
bad for the party. To my own knowledge that was the belief or the 
fear of nearly all the Liberal leaders whose names were most 
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honoured and whose judgment was most trusted by Liberals them- 
selves. For a hundred fine qualities of heart and intellect—some 
real, some imaginary—they admired the man as much as ever; but 
they dreaded his reappearance as Prime Minister. They could but 
ponder certain utterances of his on foreign affairs; they were forced 
to consider the divided state of the party, and the disgust which so 
many Liberals would feel on discovering that they had voted him 
into power again; and they had direct intimations of mischief to 
come if he insisted on forcing himself into their leadership officially. 
One of the foremost two amongst them said with unwonted emphasis 
in my hearing, “If he does come back he will smash the party once 
more.” This prophecy was uttered a week before Mr. Gladstone 
“kissed hands”; for the next five years he never ceased from 
justifying his friends’ misgivings, and then the prophecy was out- 
rageously fulfilled. 

“ But this story can hardly be true,” some of its readers will say, 
“because, apart from the recent testimony of two or three authorita- 
tive persons in the TZimes, we remember that Mr. Gladstone’s 
appointment as Prime Minister was hailed with hearty satisfaction 
by the very men you are talking of. They celebrated his courage, 
his eloquence, his wisdom in every public place where they appeared ; 
giving us to understand that their own confidence in him was with- 
out a flaw, and that we might consider ourselves lucky in having such 
a man for Minister instead of any inferior person like themselves.” 
I remember, too, and with better reason, perhaps. It was quite as 
the gentle reader says. These praises of Mr. Gladstone, these expres- 
sions of boundless confidence in him as the country’s guide and care- 
taker, were poured into the ears of every audience which these same 
gentlemen addressed from political platforms after,the new Govern- 
ment was formed. And yet in the foregoing paragraphs there is 
no misrepresentation of their sentiments as otherwise expressed. 
Of course, the explanation of the puzzle is, exigency of party 
organization. Nevertheless, the facts in this case seem to raise the 
question of loyalty in a rather complicated form. By any one 
who knew why Lord Hartington and his colleagues preferred that 
Mr. Gladstone should not take office disloyalty cannot be imputed 
to them on that ground. For he had no claim to office that 
was superior to considerations of the public good; and it was 
precisely because (wisely as it turned out) certain of his comrades 
gravely feared that as Prime Minister he would be a public 
calamity that he was not wanted by them in that post. Yet with 
this fear upon them (coupled, no doubt, with anxiety lest they 
should import contention into “ the party”) they took no measures 
to avert the dreaded misfortune, or none that were in the ieast 
degree likely to avail. If Lord Hartington or Lord Granville was 
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“sent for’ by the Queen when Lord Beaconsfield resigned, it 


n- 

ne was not in consequence of the Tory leader's advice, nor because 

ut of any caballing between the Whig lords, nor—for that also seems 

ut to be believed—because her Majesty had a personal dislike to putting 

ed the Government into Mr. Gladstone’s hands. There would have 

so been no impropriety in such a dislike, if it existed; but the simple bet 

im explanation of the course that was taken by the Queen was that it Mt 

to was the regular course. Lord Hartington was the official leader of 

ly. Opposition in the House of Commons, Lord Granville in the House 

sis of Lords; and something more than etiquette required that one or 

ce other of those gentlemen should receive the first commission of the 

ne Crown to form a new Government. But neither etiquette nor 

ym any obligation of the kind obliged either of them to decline the 

it- honour till it had been offered to Mr. Gladstone aud refused by him. 
Yet this was done—partly in anxiety to avoid complications in their M 

Ly, own camp, but also from sentiments of loyalty to “ the Grand Old ’ 

tas Man.” They felt, no doubt, that if Mr. Gladstone wished to take 

e’s official command, it would be more than useless to oppose his desire ; 

on but they also felt that, as men of honour, they could not expose 

ge, themselves to the accusations of “intrigue,” of ‘“ disloyalty,” that 

od; would certainly ensue if they endeavoured to keep out of office a 

th- man whom yet they regarded as more or less of a public danger.’ 

ich All this is perfectly intelligible, and the upshot of it is that Lord 3 

3.” Hartington is completely absolved from the particular charge of “ 

as disloyal intrigue that was aimed at him. But what of loyalty to i 

eS- the country? Or for that matter, what of loyalty to party ?— <4 

re- which is not all comprised in a dozen men of Cabinet rank, any s 

me more than the king is the nation. But for these questions it would a 


rn- hardly be worth while, perhaps, to return to the dispute over Lord 
, is Hartington’s conduct in 1880; though it is not unimportant that 


ed. (1) It has been said that Lord Hartington was extremely desirous of resigning his 
rty leadership to Mr. Gladstone in November, 1879—when the Opposition campaigning was 
the still in full swing ; and this desire has been advanced not only as a proof of “ loyalty 

to Mr. Gladstone,’’ in the personal sense, but as clear evidence that Mr. Gladstone 


ae was regarded by Lord Hartington as the fittest man to govern the country. It admits, 
hat however, of a different explanation. Lord Hartington isan eminently fair-minded 
ted man ; and he may well have thought that since success at the next elections would 


hat probably be followed by Mr. Gladstone’s re-appearance at the head of affairs, it was 
only right that the country should know betimes what to expect. No Liberal would 
was then go to the poll under an impression that he was voting for anybody but Mr. Glad- 
des stone, or in hope that his party would still be guided by the men who had redeemed it 
blic from destruction in 1874. From the same hand that informs us of Lord Hartington’s | aa 
: wish to resign the leadership at the end of 1879 we also learn that the desire was dis- + 
vith allowed by Mr. Gladstone, on the ground that resignation would probably bring dis- 
hey union into the party. The meaning of which is that the indisposition of many Liberals 
to vote for Mr. Gladstone was well recognized ; and we know that since Lord Harting- 
ton did not resign hey went to the polls under the illusion which it seems he would have 
spared them. 
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future chroniclers should be led into the belief that the Opposition 
leaders of that period neither attempted to put aside Mr. Gladstone, 
nor wished him to remain out of office. Far more important is it, 
however—far more important as an example of the way in which 
the country is sometimes deceived by those whom it trusts the most 
—that these gentlemen studiously concealed their desire for Mr. 
Gladstone’s exclusion, and the grounds for that desire. They had 
their excuses for doing so, but that is what they did. And was not 
their first responsibility to the country? I repeat that in the 
declared opinion of at least three or four of the most eminent and 
influential of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues—men whose judgment was 
held in high esteem, and whose unselfishness was never questioned 
—the return of that gentleman to power would prove a national 
misfortune. Moreover, at least one of them foresaw and foretold 
that the party itself would again be smashed by him if he took the 
conduct of it; and that alone must have seemed to them a great 
public misfortune. That their apprehensions were well founded 
we know by the melancholy history of the years 1880—1886; 
but not a word of them was allowed to reach the nation in general 
or the party in particular. They knew Mr. Gladstone. With all 
their admiration of his splendid gifts, they could not conceal from 
themselves that he was a dangerous man at the head of affairs; yet 
they not only shrouded their judgment on that great matter from 
public view, but incessantly exhorted their fellow-countrymen to 
believe Mr. Gladstone a paragon of genius—the greatest and most 
trustworthy of living statesmen. Some of them have talked very dif- 
ferently since—amidst changed circumstances but not with changed 
minds. And it surely must occur to them that it would be far more 
easy to persuade the people now that Mr. Gladstone is no safe guide 
if they had not laboured so hard at other times to exalt him to the 
highest. The present inconvenience of their laudation in the past 
must press upon them heavily. They must needs reflect that if he has 
so strong a hold upon the popular mind it is very much their own 
work, and must blame themselves accordingly. But while they see 
that they have done themselves so much injustice, I wonder whether 
they would admit a further guilt, and allow that for years they 
wronged all who listened to them trustingly? They must know 
that they deliberately strengthened in many of their rank and file 
what they believed to be an erroneous and unwarrantable faith. 
They cannot be unaware that many Liberals, for many years, took 
Mr. Gladstone almost ‘on trust from themselves. He was for ever 
revealing his imperfections—his dangerous defects of temper, 
his vindictiveness, his incomplete veracity, the amazing self-persua- 
sion that led him to believe anything true and good, or vile and 
false, that would suit him to uphold or to destroy. These were 
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obvious demerits of an all but fatal sort; and over and over again 
they must have shaken the faith that was built in many a mind 
upon his supposed sincerity of character. But faith being shaken, 
then were heard the praises of him, the protestation of profound 
confidence in his wisdom, that his colleagues raised on every side ; 
and the natural comment of the justly doubting one was this: “ Of 
course, something must be allowed to Genius, which proverbially has 
its vagaries. And who are Mr. Gladstone’s nearest friends and 
most faithful captains? Here are half a dozen whoare no geniuses, 
but men of judgment and veracity, who are not in the least degree 
likely to go out of their way to speak what they do not feel. And 
while I have no personal knowledge of Mr. Gladstone, these keen 
observers have ; and since they continue to declare that he has not 
his match for wisdom, foresight, courage, and all the loftier attri- 
butes of statesmanship, that should be enough for me.” The doubter 
was satisfied. Will they who satisfied him say that he was not 
deceived ? that’ he was not wronged? that there was no dis- 
loyalty to the trust they knew he reposed in them? Suppose they 
had let out their real opinions and exposed their misgivings. Since 
they were all believed in as sincere and honest men, would Mr. Glad- 
stone’s position in the country have been what it was, and would 
not the country and “the party” have been happier and more for 

tunate than either has been able to call itself since the year 1880? 
Of course we are now postulating the actual consequences of what 
was thought loyalty to Mr. Gladstone, and what at the same time 
seems to be unquestionable disloyalty to the nation. Those conse- 
quences might not have been so bad; yet we have a right to bring 
them into the account, and, with or without them, to ask whether no 


wrong is done when a certain order of statesmen imposes beliefs: 


and confidences upon the people which are to themselves perilous 
matters of doubt. Does loyalty to a leader as leader make it right ? 
Is it loyalty to a party to confirm it in present error and leave it to 
the chances of future destruction for the sake of an interval of peace ? 
Such questions as these arise upon the controversy that forms the 
text of these remarks, and I do not for a moment pretend that they 
need debate before one party alone. A vast deal that is going on 
amongst the dozen men who rule the country to-day forbids any 
such partiality. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
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GRENVILLE meanwhile had secured for himself at least one luxury—soli- 
tude. The emotions of men and women show themselves in different 
ways. A woman suffering as he did, would have cried, or have broken 
down somehow. Grenville at first did nothing but sink into a chair by his 
writing-table—bite his lips, and listen to a sigh which he could not suppress, 
and which only quivered under his vain attempt to do so. But this pain 
called for some fuller relief than this. Lying on his writing table was his 
diary. He had written nothing in it for days. He now opened it, hastily 
seized a pen, and the paper was soon sounding under its rapid vindictive 
strokes. 

‘I don't know,” he began, ‘‘if Hell is a real place; but if it is, I know 
the nature of its torments ; for during the last three days, I have suffered 
them. They have nothing to do with hot tongs, or the fire-place. The fire 
and the burning iron are supplied by one’s own soul. They consist of the 
sense of sin, together with the constant commission of it—and sin is the act 
of being separated from one’s true self; and also from that to which one’s 
true self is devoted. If we were separated from this once for all, if one’s 
belief in its value once for all died, then one might be at peace: but in Hell 
this belief is always coming to life again, only that one may feel the torture 
of again making oneself unfit forit. Itisa never-dying, ever-reviving death. 
This sounds like a fragment from some book of theology. It is really the 
literal confession of an ordinary man of the world ; whose thoughts are busy 
immediately not with God, but a woman—and a woman whom, according to 
theologians, he has no business to love. But with an extraordinary fidelity 
this secular experience of mine, embodies what theologians say. To me 
this woman represents everything that is good—everything that is high 
and beautiful; and knowingly and deliberately I have estranged myself 
from her, committing against her daily acts of treachery. And my will has 
consented. But here is the strange thing:—it has, as it were, consented 
against my will; and whenever this has happened—what monkish specialist 
will lend me an image savage enough ?—a red-hot knife has gone through 
the tissues of my soul, cutting away from me all that in myself I respected, 
and leaving my life dead. Now for the first time in its fulness I know 
what guilt means. I remember a certain morning when I thought for 
time I knew it. I thought I was convicted by my own conscience and 
abased before it. I know betternow. What menaced me on that occasion, 
as if it were a sense of guilt, was really terror or distrust of an untried 
situation. For so far as this woman is concerned, I was absolutely true, 
absolutely single-hearted : and for the first time in my life I was beginning 
to realise what absolute devotion to another human being meant. Theolo- 
gians and moralists may say of me what they like; but I swear by all that 
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they think sacred, that a new inward light was that morning dawning on me. 
But now, if that light is darkness, how‘great the darkness is ! 
“Irma,” he continued, ‘‘ I know that you have been strange and hard to 
me. You have tried me. But what of [that ? What must I be worth, if I 
could not bear ‘such trials? How often have I said to you, that I longed 
to suffer for you; and here at the first acute suffering, I fall away! And 
yet Why have you left mejwithout a single word? Are you going 
to take your own way to heaven, without so much as saying one good-bye 
tome ?” 
Here his pen arrested itself. Seizing a piece of blotting-paper, he placed 
it on the page, and abruptly shut up{thejbook ; and having reflected for a 
few moments, he set himself to write a letter. It had no formal beginning. 
Itran thus : 
“TJ want your opinion on a matter, which is of great importance to me: 
and I hope you will be good enough to read what I say patiently, and 
not be angry with me for venturing thus to trouble you. What would a 
woman say, if a man wrote like this to her ?—would there be anything in 
it to touch or appeal to her, and soften her heart towards him, if, having 
eared for him, she had driven him away from her? Read this, and tell me. 
Ifthe man says—you feel that your relationship with me sets you at 
variance with yourself, or sullies you, or destroys your peace, I will not 
ask you to let me again come near you. ButI will ask you one thing, both 
for your sake and mine. In cutting yourself off from the past that we have 
shared together, even whilst you condemn it, be just to it. As for your 
own heart you can speak better than I can. What I want to do is to tell 
you about mine—to tell you some things which perhaps you hardly realize, 
and which will not only (so I venture to hope) make you think more kindly 
of me, but will also prevent your thinking too hardly of yourself. I want to 
lay bare to you all that I have become, and been, and am, so far as my 
life has relation to your own; and if in this you see anything that is good 
and true, I ask you not only to relent alittle towards myself, but to remem- 
ber that this truth and goodness is due to your influence, and is a reflection 
of your own nature. Well—as to truth, is not a man’s truth to a woman, 
shown by what he sacrifices, in order to live true to her? Well—for your 
fake, I have renounced everything. As to worldly advantages, I have 
tetained only enough of them to keep me in such circumstances as admit 
of my being your companion. Forgive me for alluding to this. You know 
it. But I doubt if you do know how completely, in other matters, I have 
made a parallel sacrifice. I have made myself, for your sake, without any 
friend but you. I don’t say that I did this voluntarily : but it has been the 
natural result of the affection with which you have filled me. Every one 
else has seemed to me strange and distant. No—not every one. There 
have been a few old friends, to whom I still could naturally have talked 
with confidence ; but since Ihave known you, I have never done so, I 
have been filled with a sense that any intimate thought of mine should be 
tevealed to you only, and shared with you only. I have made myself for 
your sake, except for you, altogether alone. Whilst you remained with me, 
you more than made up to me for everything ; but now that you have left 
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me, I know how complete my loneliness is. Believe me: I am not exag- 
gerating. Over every throb of my pulse, over every thought, over every 
look, I have kept watch, so that everything which is worthy in me might 
belong entirely to you; and all that was unworthy shrivelled away and 
disappeared. For your sake all my sense of aspiration revived ; my intel- 
lectual interests became keen again. Why dol talk? You knowit. Ask 
your memory. Tell me this—am I so degraded and vile, that I am not fit 
to be near you? Perhaps if you knew all, you would not say that I am so. 
For shall I tell you what I have done? As you drove me away, I have 
tried to be unfaithful to you. It was the only way I could think of to 
make my exile tolerable. I have tried to obliterate your image by that of 
another woman. I have laid myself open to all the charms that beauty— 
that mere beauty—could possess, and with the set purpose of being charmed 
by them. What will you now say to me—me who boasted of my faith to 
you? And yet—and yet—I have this left to tell you. This woman could 
not charm me. My effort was allin vain. The pleasure I felt in her com- 
pany was torture more than pleasure. Your image could not be obliterated. 
It is part of me. I cannot get ridof it. Iam yours, and yours always. 
Why do you drive me away from you? If you do not scorn me for this 
degrading test to which I have put myself, you will see how it at least 
proves the strength of my love for you. But perhaps the very strength of 
this love will make you scorn me yet farther. If it does, do me at least one 
kindness. Let me see you once again, and veil your contempt in pity. 
Think of our past. Does all our past mean nothing? Even now I cannot 
bring myself to believe this, when I remember the words your lips have 
whispered in my ears, your eyes with all your soul in them as they married 
themselves to mine, and all the transfiguration of your face. 
*¢¢ Ah, dear, but come thou back to me! 
Whatever change the days have wrought, 
I find not yet one lonely thought 
That cries against my wish for thee,’ ’’ 

This letter he sealed up in an envelope, on which he put no address, but 
merely the word “Private” ; and this, having written the following few 
lines to accompany it, he enclosed in another, directed in all due form. 

‘“‘ Dear Mrs. Schilizzi, pray forgive me for troubling you ; but you will find, 
I think, that the enclosed belongs to you, It is evidently strictly private ; 
so I enclose it in a sealed envelope, in order that if, by accident, it fell into 
other hands, there should be no chance of its being read inadvertently. 
Pray look at it, and let me know by the bearer if you recognize it as belong- 
ing to yourself. Sincerely yours, R. Grenville.” 

Summoning his servant, he asked him to procure a horse, ride to Lich- 
tenbourg, and deliver the packet personally. ‘It contains,” he said, ‘‘ impor- 
tant papers, and must be put into the lady’s own hands. You must learn 
from her maid when sheis disengaged, as itswants an immediate answer: 
and unless you can find her alone, and able to attend to the matter, don’t 
leave the papers at all ; but bring them back tome. Fritz!” he said, calling 
him back, “ should she happen to be out for the day, you had better remain 
the night, and come back to-morrow morning.” 
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The rest of the afternoon passed anxiously. At five o’clock he presented 
himself in the drawing-room, silencing the inquiries of the others by 
declaring himself much better, but securing an indulgence for a certain 
abstraction and listlessness by letting the impression prevail that he still 
was suffering. And, indeed, as the hours wore on, he began to suffer in 
reality. All through dinner, whenever the door opened, he turned round 
nervously in expectation of a letter for himself, and the tension of his nerve 
increased at every fresh disappointment. Afterwards they went to the 
billiard-table, and asked him if he were well enough to play. He began to 
fear that they might suspect his malady to be mental, and even—fear is so 
unreasonable—that they might actually suspect the cause of it. He accord- 
ingly made an effort, and laughingly took a cue. He surprised himself also 
by playing extremely well—only the smallest noise outside distracted him 
80 completely that several of his best strokes he made with the wrong ball. 
At last the folding-doors were opened with a crash. Grenville dropped his 


me. A servant with a tray came straight and quickly towards him, and on 


the tray was a letter. He felt that the others were observing him. Truth- 
ful as he usually was, he hid his confusion by saying, “It is a letter from 
the doctor in Lichtenbourg. It will keep. I sent my servant to him to 
get some directions about some medicine.” He resumed his play, and 
though his spirits had really risen, he did his best to repress all signs of 
recovery. 

The moment he was alone he tore the envelope open. It contained but 
these few lines: ‘‘ You don’t know what I have suffered since you left me. 
Are you coming back? Does your letter mean that? Will it be—could it 
be—to-morrow ? As to your enclosure, my opinion of it is this—that a 
woman would have a heart of stone who was not touched by it.” 

Fritz next morning again had his work cut out for him. He was sent at 
tight o’clock to a town about three miles distant for a carriage, in which 
he was to return. He sent a note to his host, who was not an early riser, 
saying—and here most casuists would have acquitted him of untruth—that, 
although in his state of health there was nothing at all alarming, the note 
received last night made him wish to return to Lichtenbourg. This note, 
which was garnished with every necessary civility, he did not send till he 
learnt that the carriage had arrived ; and having waited to receive an effusive 
message from the Pasha, he drove away from the castle as fast as the horses 
would take him, without the embarrassment of an adieu either to Miss 
Markham, or to anybody. 

At first his spirits were cheered beyond his own control. The air blew 
freedom in his face, and his only discontent was that he could not outstrip 
the carriage. But then, for some cause which he could not himself explain, 
his state of mind changed like a day rapidly overclouding. “ Why should 
this be ?”” he asked himself almost angrily. ‘ What is it that thus changes 
our moods so incalculably ? Are we masters of ourselves? Or are we 
anything more than an effervescence of succeeding thoughts, of which we 
ate mere spectators ?” An unbidden change, at all events, did take place ; 
and, instead of looking forward to the meeting so close before him, he 
began to look critically at himself, and examine himself from a new stand- 
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point, He was conscious of the keenness of the pains he had lately gone 
through ; now there was a sudden lull in them ; and he began to ask himself 
whether there was not in them something unreal, and whether in the very 
fact of his being so distracted by them, there was not something con- 
temptible. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he reflected, ‘‘ when I am no longer divided from 
her, I shall find that I no longer care for her. Nothing can redeem my 
conduct except the reality, the enduring quality, of my main motive. IfI 
find my motive fails me—if I find this affection of mine to have been a mere 
caprice, or a piece of sentimental self-indulgence, I shall hardly know which to 
do first—to fall on myself as a brute who has trifled with her life, or laugh 
at myself as the fool, the self-made pauper, the deliberately obscure man who 
has ruined his own. I sometimes doubt whether, after all, our conven- 
tional moralists may not be right, and whether a man who acts as I have done 
is ever sincerely unselfish ; whether he will ever attest the love, of which 
he makes so much, by any serious sacrifice—for as to giving up fame and 
fortune—I can’t tell; but it is just beginning to dawn on me that this 
may be thought to resemble recklessness more than heroism.” 

When he reached the hotel however, these new and formidable mis- 
givings were for the time, at all events, dissipated by an unlooked-for piece 
of intelligence. As he entered the hall the first person he encountered 
was Mrs. Schilizzi’s maid, who was just coming out of the office. She 
started and smiled at the sight of him, and hastened up to him to say, 
that she had just been sent down by Madame to find if he had yet arrived; 
and that if he had, Madame hoped he would come and breakfast with her. 
‘* Where ?” asked Grenville. There was something in the message that 
surprised him. ‘‘In her own salon,” said the maid. This surprised him 
further, as, since the departure of the Princess, she had had all her meals 
in the restaurant. He had no time to reflect, however. It was nearly 
twelve already, and, following the maid, with a beating heart, the door of 
the salon was being presently opened for him, and Mrs. Schilizzi was 
rising from a sofa to meet him. There was a smile in her eyes, half 
reproachful and half deprecating, and in the drooping poise of her head 
there was something that pleaded timidly. They looked at each other for 
@ moment or two without speaking. Then everything else gave way to 
gladness. They moved towards each other. She was close to him; but 
suddenly some solemn influence seemed to arrest her gently. She took 
his hand meekly. There was no passionate embrace, but, hanging her 
head, she offered her soft cheek to his lips. 

‘* Bobby,” she began, with her eyes looking on the ground. She faltered. 
She naively showed how little she could command her words. ‘‘ Bobby— 
I want to tell you something. Here—come—sit down.” 

They sat together on the sofa, and still she said nothing. He, with the 
tide of returning tenderness overwhelming him, put his arm about her and 
tried to draw her towards him. At first she yielded. Her eyes went out 
to meet his; and then, sharply but not roughly withdrawing herself, 
“Don't,” she exclaimed, ‘ don’t, I can’t bear it. Oh, Bobby, why do you 
distress me ?. Why do you tempt me to be so wicked ?”’ 

, He was startled. Her reproach, which was one he never had heard 
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before, coincided strangely with his late accusation of himself; but he was 
conscious of one thing for which he had not just now credited himself—the 
reality of his own pain at the mere thought of having wounded her. All 
he could say was, ‘‘I don’t know how to answer you. Forgive me.” 

“TI suppose,” she said, “ you must think me very odd and capricious. 
When Paul is well, and able to take care of himself, I don’t so much mind 
what I do; but when:he is ill I can’t take advantage of that.” 

“Ill,” he exclaimed, quietly moving away from her. “Irma, I quite 
agree with you. But you never told me he was ill.” 

“«Didn’t I? No, I suppose not. But he is; and both the children— 
they are poorly too. The doctor doesn’t know yet what the illness is, but 
I have been very anxious, and busy too—nursing all of them. As for Paul, 
Tannoy him if I am much in his room; but he likes me from time to time 
to go and take his orders. He finds I attend to them better than any one 
else ; and if anything goes wrong, he has more pleasure in abusing me. 
But as for the children, I am with them nearly all day. If it hadn’t been 
for this, I should have written to you sooner ; and then,” she added, looking 
at him with an odd smile, “in spite of everything I was expecting that you 
would write to me. Dear, sit away, please, a little farther still. I hear 
them. They are coming with the luncheon.” 

He. asked her during the meal about the several symptoms of the 
invalids. The children, she said, seemed merely to have caught some chill 
+they were suffering from stiff necks, and had been ordered to keep their 
beds. Mr. Schilizzi had nothing so definite to complain of. ‘I fancy,” 
she said, ‘‘ it may be his liver, for he constantly feels drowsy, sometimes he 
is sick, and altogether he has no strength for anything, except to read novels 
as he lies in bed, and drink champagne, and eat any delicacies he fancies 
which oddly enough the doctor lets him do. You see, Bobby, I have 
brought you back from your castle to see nobody except a poor sick-nurse 
—and even of her you will only see a little. And oh!” she said, “tell me 

this—I was so glad to see you,I had forgotten all about it. That other 
woman—tell me that you don’t love her. Youdo. I believe youdo. If 
you desert me now, you will kill me.” 

A waiter at this moment entered, and asked her if she could receive the 
doctor, ‘ Of course,” she replied, ‘‘ instantly.” And then, turning to Gren- 
wille, ‘I must ask you,” she said, ‘“‘to go. I shall be busy for I don’t 
‘now how long. But if you will come back at five, I could see you for half 
an hour and give you some tea, and we could then speak about dinner. 
Good-bye. Don’t wait a moment longer.” 

» (He went. He got rid of ‘the hours as best he could. He was touched 
and troubled by her anxieties, but he could not feel unhappy. In the first 
iplace, the doubts with which he had tormented himself during the drive, as 
ito the reality of his own attachment to her, had been dispelled by his expe- 
‘riences in her presence. ‘* Whenever I am near you,” he said to himself, 
‘all my doubts vanish. My life melts into’ yours.” But’ besides this, 
satisfaction from another source welled up in his heart, and lifted him to a 
level of peace to which he had been long a stranger. This was derived from 
the sight of her in the midst of her trying duties. The mere fact of her 
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performing them was hardly in itself remarkable, but the complete self-for- 
getfulness, the almost religious devotion with which, from his knowledge of 
what each shade of manner meant in her, he saw she was giving herself to 
their performance, elated him with a consciousness of her depth‘ of truth 
and goodness. She was vindicating his own judgment of her, when she 
had felt doubtful of herself. She was showing him that he had not been 
soothing his anxieties with sophisms when he told her that whatever the 
world might think of her, whatever at moments she might be tempted to 
think of herself, her faith to him had not divided her from her duty to 
others, and that everything in woman which is true and noble had been 
kindled and developed, not extinguished by her loving him. He thought 
of that first expedition he made with her—of that drive to the Pasha’s 
Castle, and of the way she had impressed him by her sensitiveness to the 
beauty of nature—by her solemn and hushed delight in it. The suffering 
of those belonging to her seemed to touch her in a corresponding way. 
Just as beauty roused in her a craving prayer to appreciate it, so suffering 
roused in her an impulse of the same kind to spend herself in the service 
of relieving it. As he left her room after luncheon he had met her 
maid in the corridor, who told him that for three nights Madame had hardly 
slept. 

Returning at the time she mentioned, he found her awaiting him at the 
tea-table. She was flushed and agitated, and there was a trouble in her 
lips and eyes, exactly like that of a child lost in the crowd. ‘Oh, Bobby,” 
she said, “I’m so glad you’ve come; and yet I don’t know if I ought to 
allow you near me. Paul’s illness has declared itself. It’s the worst form 
of diphtheria. If you're not afraid of me, sit down, and advise me, I’m 
half distracted.” 

‘* Afraid!” said Grenville with a laugh, which he saw was a spark of 
comfort to her. She smiled faintly but gratefully. She poured him out 
some tea, and then went on more slowly. 

‘‘The doctor suspected what was the matter, but he could not be quite 
sure, and he did not wish to alarm me. I’ve so much to tell you. Let me 
speak about Paul first. You remember a woman—don’t you—that he 
admired here? Well, even although my continued presence annoyed him, 
I should have been with him more than I have been if the doctor had not 
informed me that his constant companion was this woman. Of course, 
neither Paul nor she had a notion of what was the matter with him; and he 
used to make her presents to induce her to sit and talk with him. Weak as 
he was, he used to laugh and chatter with her. But now, as the doctor 
says, of course she will not return—not only because of the danger, but 

because the symptoms are not agreeable. Poor creature!’ she went on, 
‘¢T was sorry to see him coughing. I've been wiping his lips and doing all 
sorts of things for him, but the worst of it is that the fact of my doing them 
seems in itself to irritate him. I don’t mind for myself, but I could see it 
was so bad for him. He struggled to raise his voice, in order to find fault 
with me—especially when for a second or two I think I must have closed 
my eyes, for I am very tired—and that did something to his larynx, and his 
cough got worse than ever.” 
** How is he now ?” asked Grenville, hardly knowing what to say. 
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“The nurse is with him now. With her, I fancy, he will be quieter. 
When she came into the room he smiled at her; and to me, without looking 
at me, but as if he was speaking to his pillow, ‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘ you 
ean go.’ I went. There was nothing else to do; and anyhow soon I 
should have had to go to the children. But now about them—do you 
know what the doctor says ? What they have had has been just the same 
thing—diphtheria. It has, however, been a very mild attack; and now 
they are fast recovering. He knew about it before, and he told me not to 
kiss them, because, he said, they might give me acold. He thought they 
would soon be well, and he didn’t wish to frighten me. He’s a kind man. 
But—oh, Bobby, tell me, do I bore you?” 

She looked into his eyes searchingly. He tried to shape an answer, but 
his lips only trembled, She understood him. Her eyes told him so. She 
leaned towards him and continued. ‘All this,” she said, “is only the 
preface to my troubles. The children, though they are supposed to be 
recovered, are still, according to the doctor, in a very delicate state ; and 
the great thing for them soon—not to-morrow, perhaps, but next day— 
will be change of air. They will want most careful watching for weeks and 
weeks. The doctor has lent me a book. For the last ten minutes I’ve 
been reading it ; so far as I can see, it may be two months before we can be 
sure that they are really strong again. Tell me—what am I to do? Where 
am Ito send them? And must I go with them too? It would kill me to 
leave them ; but then—Bobby—can you tell what I am thinking of? IfI 
don’t leave my children, I shall have to desert Paul. Give me your advice. 
Help me. Think for me. I am bewildered.” 

“T should like,” said Grenville, ‘‘ to share all your troubles, except your 
bewilderment. It is lucky I don’t share that. I think your course is clear. 
Your children require you far more than your husband does. At all costs 
you ought to remain with them.” 

She walked to the window, turning her face away from him. He watched 
her. He heard a slight sob, and a slight movement showed that she was 
gulping down some emotion. Returning to him with swimming eyes, 
“ Ah,” she said, “ but I feel this.” She came close to him. She laid her face 
on his shoulder. “I feel this,” she went on with difficulty: ‘‘I have never 
wronged my children, but I have wronged Paul; so I want to repay him 
over and over again.” She looked up at him with a sudden momentary 
smile. ‘I shall make myself in that way more worthy of you. Don’t be 
shocked at what I say. I daresay you don’t agree with me; and so far as 
my thoughts go, I can’t think I have wronged him. But from habit, from 
the way one’s been brought up, from the way even conventional opinion 
has somehow got into our blood, I feel that I have wronged him, though I 
daresay the feeling is irrational; and I want to cauterize this feeling by 
suffering for him—by wearing myself out for him.” 

“‘ Irma,” he said, ‘‘ whatever my thoughts may be, I, too, at times have 
a feeling resembling yours. Till now I have been shy of telling you of it; 
but I can never again have a secret from you. Little Irma, I understand 
you entirely. But come, whatever we feel, our business is to be practical. 
Let us just consider first what it is possible to do about the children. The 
most obvious course would, I think, be to send them to the Princess.” 
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., “No,” she.said. ‘No. They are.never,well at the castle.” 

‘¢ Well,” he said, ‘‘ then let the Princess take them somewhere. I have 
it, I happened to hear at the Pasha’s that the Count’s hotel in the forest 
is now formally opened, and that he has secured an excellent doctor, who is 
to live there during the season. One would not wish to bring a chance of 
infection to the hotel, but I could get Count T to put the lodge at your 
disposal. You would send the children with nurses, or, if you liked, you 
could take them yourself there ; and whether you would stay there or come 
back to your husband, you would be able to settle afterwards.” 

A nurse here entered, asking Mrs. Schilizzi if there were any further 
questions which she wished to ask the doctor, ‘‘I wish to ask him one,” 
Grenville answered quickly ; and, springing up, he hastened out into the 
passage. He came backin a minute or two. ‘I am glad,” he said, ‘‘ that 
I spoke to him, for he told me something, which to you he could not have 
put so strongly. He has seen Mr. Schilizzi again, and he feels particularly 
anxious that you should leave him for the next twelve hours to the care of 
the two nurses. If you are there—as you have told me—from time to 
time he excites himself. Nothing is so bad for him as this, and therefore 
for his sake, just at this juncture it will be kindest notto go to him. Will 
you promise me not todoso?” She looked at him doubtfully, as if she 
thought he was trying to deceive her. 

‘¢ He’s not worse, is he ?”’ 

“No,” said Grenville, ‘no. You may keep away from him with a per- 
fectly clear conscience.” 

** Well,” she said, ‘‘if it’s for his good, I will.” 

“ That’s right,’’ exclaimed Grenville with an accent of great relief. ‘‘ And 
now about the children; what I propose to do is this. If you approve I 
will at once go to Count T (he’s at home, I happen to know) and will 
ask him about the lodge. Then by the evening train I will go on to the 
Princess. I shall reach the castle before she has gone to bed, and I will 
be back here in the early morning, having arranged everything.” 

‘* Will you really,” she said, ‘do all this for me?” * ° 

Her wondering incredulity, which melted as she spoke into gratitude, 
profoundly touched him. ‘‘Do me one little kindness,” he said. ‘‘ Lend 
me the doctor’s book—I should like to look at it during my journey.” 

She gave it him and he was gone. He found the Count at home, who 
received him with the greatest courtesy, and at once placed the lodge at the 
disposal of himself or of his friends, He then hurried on to the train, 
which was to take him to the Princess. On the way he studied the book. 
He fancied that with more or less accuracy he could make out the general 
course which this disease, varying so in various cases, was taking with 
Paul Schilizzi, Whatever the mother had done and suffered for her chil- 
dren, would not have surprised Grenville, though it might have moved him 
afresh to some new act of reverence for the beauty of her passionate mater- 

nity: but with regard to her husband, towards whom, as he knew well, 
patience was the highest feeling, and indifference the kindest, which his 
conduct and character made it possible for her to entertain or cultivate— 
with regard to her husband the case was quite different. That she should 
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geohim properly cared for and supplied with the best attendance,: that 
whatever he wished her to do she should do and do willingly, this was 
natural enough. But what she had been doing, still more what she wished 
to do, went far beyond this. So far as his wishes went, his illness made 
few claims upon her. To him a nurse’s care would have been just as 
welcome as hers; and the only thanks she received were either neglect or 
anger. And yet, in spite of this, she longed to do for him whatever was 
hardest—whatever to herself was naturally most repugnant; and what it 
was to which she was thus devoting herself, Grenville realised now, for the 
first time, as he read the account of the disease, and the attentions which 
were required by the patient. She had mentioned to him lightly that the 
symptoms were not agreeable. He now saw, from something else which 
had been told him by the doctor, and fixed his attention on certain special 
paragraphs, that ‘‘ these not agreeable symptoms” really comprised every- 
thing which could try and nauseate constitutions far stronger than hers. 
The infected air alone would for her be physical martyrdom ; and there 
was nothing to sustain her, not even the sense that she was wanted— 
nothing but the passionate wish to be true to an ideal of duty. And for 
the sake of this she had not only watched and suffered, but had done so, 
despite all provocation, with a tender and unfailing patience. These thoughts 
possessed him during the whole journey, not so much multiplying, as expand- 
ing themselves and taking possession of him. ‘ Quia multum amavit,” 
he several times exclaimed to himself; and once he said, ‘‘ Let me only 
be worthy of her—let her only love me till I die—and I shall not be afraid 
of death.” 

The Princess had been forewarned by telegraph, both of his coming and 
of the cause of it. The children were her idols. She was awaiting Gren- 
ville impatiently. He told her of the scheme he had proposed for sending 
them to the Count’s hunting-lodge, together with all details as to the neigh- 
bouring doctor. She approved highly, praising his readiness of resource ; 
and when he asked her if she herself were coming, she answered petulantly, © 

“ Of course I am,” as if she resented its being doubted. ‘‘ My maid will 
see about packing my things to-night; and if the children can be moved 
to-morrow, I shall be ready to go with them. But the lodge—will that be 
Teady ?” 

“Yes, it will,” said Grenville. ‘There is a train which passes your 
station at three o’clock in the morning. I return by that. I shall reach 
Lichtenbourg by seven. I will ride over to the lodge. I can get there by 
half-past ten ; and I'll engage that by to-morrow afternoon the whole place 
is fit for you.” 

“* My poor friend,” said the Princess with motherly pity, ‘‘ you're almost 
dropping with sleep. You look yourself as if you'd been ill enough for all 
three of them.”’ Grenville laughed and roused himself, for he was indeed 
nearly exhausted. ‘I'll tell you,” said the Princess, ‘‘ who causes me most 
auxiety. That's Irma herself. Of course in remaining with her husband 
she incurs the very gravest danger ; and from what you tell me, her husband 
does not require her.” 

*“T can’t tell,” said Grenville, ‘‘ how far she realises the risk; indeed I 
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myself till this afternoon knew very little about it; but I made her promise 
me that, at all events till I returned, she would stick to her children, and 
leave him to the doctor and the nurse.” 

“I,” said the Princess, “ will write her a note for you to give her. Any 
scrap of paper willdo. Ihave one here. Will you lend meapencil? Read 
it,”” she went on when she had finished. ‘‘ There’s no need for an envelope.” 

“TI shall be with you,” the note ran, ‘“‘by the middle of the day to- 
morrow. You know I’m an expert nurse; and you know also that I’m a 
very determined old woman ; so I may as well tell you exactly what I 
mean to do. I am coming myself to take charge of your husband, and leave 
you free to do what is your only and obvious duty, and that is to be off at 
once with the children. For their sakes you have no business to run the 
smallest risk of becoming ill yourself, and unable to look after them. Every 
time you go into Paul’s room—at all events after you get this letter—I 
shall consider that you are doing by them a cruel and unjustifiable act. I 
must speak strongly, because what I know I have to overcome in you is a 
temptation supplied by your goodness: but you must resist it. If you 
don’t, you will show yourself unpardonably selfish. There—I have done. 
Take that for a parting dig, which your old aunt gives you too soon, that 
she may not have to give it to you too late.”’ 

‘‘ Will that do?” said the Princess, screwing her eyes up, and a little 
pleased through her an~i ty, with the kind causticity of the ending. 

Grenville said it was excellent. 

‘By the way,” said the Princess, “you too had better be careful. 
Nothing makes a person so liable to take the infection as this exhaustion 
from which you are now suffering.” 

She looked at her watch, and advised him to take some rest on a sofa in 
an ante-room near the door, and gave orders that the porter should sit up 
to awake him. 

When he found himself again in the train day was already breaking, and 
the damp grey morning was scented with leaves and grass. He told the 
guard to wake him at the proper place; and, lulled by the freshness of the 
air, lost his trouble in sleep. A carriage was awaiting him at his station. 
He slept again during the drive ; and it was not yet seven by the time he 
was back at the hotel. Maids and waiters were scrubbing the floors and 
door-steps ; last night’s tobacco smoke was floating over. the premises, and 
a smell of soap was mixed with it. To his great relief Fritz appeared in a 
moment, whom he begged to go instantly. to Mrs. Schilizzi’s maid, and 
inquire if her mistress was up, or if, at any rate, she were awake. An 
instant message was returned to him, asking him to go into her salon. He 
had not to wait long before the door of her bedroom opened ; and with 
grave, floating eyes, and a diaphanous flush in her cheeks, which a rose- 
coloured dressing-gown turned to a spectral pallor, she softly came 
towards him. 

“T have,” he said, ‘‘ settled everything.” He spoke eagerly, and, as he 
hoped, reassuringly. ‘‘ The lodge is at your disposal for the children, and 
your aunt will be here by midday. She sees how to settle everything. 
Here is a letter she has written you. ll is explained in that.” 
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She read it through. As she did so her colour deepened. She sank on 
the sofa. 

‘Sit down here,” she said to him. ‘I have something to tell you. I 
wonder what you will say to me.’ As she spoke she was close to him, 
but suddenly starting back, ‘‘ What am I doing?” she exclaimed. “I 
may give you this horrible illness.” 

** Nonsense,” he said, suddenly drawing on his invention. ‘ The infec- 
tion can only be taken from a person in whom the illness is developed.” 

She moved again towards him and took his hand. 

‘Listen !” she gasped. ‘‘Do you know what it is I’ve done? I've 
broken my word to you; and I’ve been again with Paul. He didn’t 
know I was there; so I didn’t excite or irritate him. His bed has 
curtains. I sat in a chair behind them. It was at night, and the room 
was dark; and I let the nurse sleep for an hour or two, and without 
his recognising me, I did whatever there was to do. In some ways 
it’s dreadful ; only in seeing another struggling so, one forgets what one 
feels oneself ; but I suppose one’s body doesn’t. For after two hours I 
fainted, and I was carried back to my room. But I couldn't keep 
away ; and oh, Bobby, I can’t now.” 

“Irma,” he said, ‘‘were you only concerned, I would not try to dis- 
suade you. But you know that I plead not for yourself, but for your 
children. I understand the reasons which commend to your own mind 
the other duty in preference to this. To do that duty seems to you a 
form of self-sacrifice. It is a form of self-sacrifice also to give it up. 
You will do most good to yourself by choosing what does most good to 
others.”’ 

“To be with the children,” she said, “that in itself is heaven; and 
it seems to me now like running away from pain; and yet, when you 
speak of them, you disarm me. I have not the resolution to leave them ; 
though—don’t you think this ?—for a week or so they could do without 
me?” 

** You quite forget one thing,” he urged. ‘You might by remaining 
here make yourself unable for many a week to go to them, or, Irma, 
perhaps for ever. Have you any right to run that risk? Have you the 
heart to do it? You wouldn’t run the risk of leaving them alone in 
the street. Can you bear the thought of leaving them alone in the 
world? As for your husband, you may safely commit him to the 
Princess ; and I will remain here also, to do whatever I can do.” 

‘“*T yield,” she said. ‘I see that you must be right. To be away from 
that sick-room costs me far more than to remain in it. Go, dear friend, 
and arrange things as you please for me.” 

A horse was ordered for Grenville, whilst he ate a hasty breakfast; and 
s00n once more he was at the familiar hunting-lodge, making all necessary 
arrangements for Mrs. Schilizzi’s arrival. Nothing escaped his forethought. 
Various provisions he ordered over from the hotel, and some articles of 
furniture which the manager kindly lent him. He had also a long inter- 
view with the doctor. Returning to Lichtenbourg, he found that the 
Princess had arrived, who was delighted—so far as the circumstances per. 
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- mitted of such an -emotion—at finding her advice ‘had been taken, not 
dreaming that it had needed seconding. Carriages were ordered by the ever- 
useful Fritz ; and almost before Mrs. Schilizzi knew what had been done, 
her boxes had been packed and sent on with a couple of servants ; whilst a 
capacious landau, specially constructed for invalids, was waiting at the door 
in the warm’afternoon sunshine, ready for herself, a nurse, and the two chil- 
dren, The briskness of the Princess’s manner was of great service on the 
occasion. She told her niece she was-‘‘silly and wrong and selfish ”’ for 
having any reluctance to do what so clearly was pointed out to her, not 
only by duty, but by ordinary common-sense ; and with a semblance of 
anger, which acted like a moral tonic, and was sweetened at the same time 
by an undercurrent of deep kindness, she almost drove her out of the house 
into the carriage, where she carefully packed the children, kissing them as 
she did so; and as the party drew off she stood waving her wrinkled hand 
at them, and forcing a cheerful smile, till a turn in the road hid them ; and 
her hand found sudden occupation in brushing tears from her eyes. 

‘* Schilizzi,” she said to Grenville, as they turned indoors together, “ is 
going on much the same. I have not yet seen him. I refrained from 
doing so till my niece was out of the way. I give you fair warning that in 
another hour I may be infectious ; and so if you are wise you will avoid me 
as a dangerous character.” 

‘‘ My dear Princess,” said Grenville, ‘‘I am not going to leave Lichten- 
bourg till you and all belonging to you are completely free from your 
anxieties. I only wish I could help you more than I can.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Certainty at that moment he was incapable of doing anything. He had 
had no sleep, except in unrefreshing snatches, since he left the Pasha’s 
castle, and now that the chief object of his exertions was secured, physical 
weariness, long held at bay, asserted its rights at last, and he slept soundly 
till the evening. His first care on waking was to ascertain where the 
Princess would dine, in order that he might keep her company, and not 
seem to desert her. He was told that she would dine in her sitting-room, 
where he was at liberty to dine also, and she would be glad of his com- 
pany, though she advised him not to give it her. They met. The Princess 
retained her spirits wonderfully. She said that the invalid had every comfort 
possible, and that the badness of his temper gave her great confidence in 
his strength. She then turned the conversation to general matters, and 
sat down opposite to him, slightly smelling of disinfectants. The moment 
the meal was over she left him to his own devices, and he wandered out into 
the gardens restless and discontented. 

With the departure of Mrs. Schilizzi the whole place had become different. 
The gardens had lost their beauty, the whole place had lost its interest. 
Everywhere there was a flatness and a vacancy. But this was not the case 
with regard to the place only. He felt it to be the case also with the state 
of his own mind. His high-strung ideas of the duty.of pain relaxed them- 
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gelves, and resolutions that had soared high in the morning now came 
fluttering down with nerveless wing. 

Whether the devil is a real person or no, it is easy to see how, without 
any external evidence, a belief in his reality may have arisen; for there are 
certain trials or adventures in the history of most minds, which, though they 
may be accounted for otherwise, can yet hardly be vividly described, except 
by representing some alien spirit as an actor in them. Through such a 
qrisis Grenville passed this evening. The devil spoke to him in a tone of 
insidious languor, telling him that now he might let things take their course, 
arguing that he had done already far more than was needed of him ; that to 
hang about the sick man’s room, and live habitually with his nurse, was a 
mere Quixotic madness, endangering himself, and pleasing nobody else. 
“Wait quietly,” said the devil, ‘‘and the sick man will most likely die. 
You could not save him; you will have nothing with which to reproach 
yourself, and then life will be plain for you, and Irma will be yours for 
eer. Ah, my friend, I can see,” the voice continued, ‘‘ that you still are 
moved by the example of an emotional woman, and you still fancy that by 
emulating that example, you will be achieving some higher and closer 
wion with her. You say you will be worthier of her. My friend, you 
will be simply a fool. The best service you can render her is to keep your- 
self in good health, so that whatever happens you may be able to cheer her 
and protect her.”” The thrust of each fresh suggestion Grenville resisted 
passively ; but he felt that they weakened, even if they did not wound him. 
Then the devil seemed to slip into his very self, speaking with his own 
voice, and telling him he was a fool and a dreamer—that all his passion 
was nothing but a wicked weakness, that all the duties which seemed to 
arise from it were fantastic, and that if he were a man he would once for 
all break free from it and lay his heart open to some other and healthier 
love. Then the devil, with a low whispering laugh, noiselessly left him, 
not dissatisfied with his work. 

There are probably moments in the lives of the best of men when every 
¢icient force in them is corrupted, except the will. Grenville’s will in 
this case had not been conquered; but as he wandered on listlessly, he 
felt that it was weak and faint. Still it had force sufficient, after no very 
long interval, to turn him back to the hotel, and prompt him to inquire 
for the doctor. Before he could see him he had a considerable time to 
wait. He was hardly conscious what he should say to him when he did 
§0; and, going into the reading-room, which he very rarely entered, he 
began stupidly to study the Austrian papers. At last the waiter told him 
the doctor was in the hall. He went out, and when he began to talk his 
Yoice sounded to him like that of another person. He had a sense of 
turiosity as to what he should say next. He inquired for Mr. Schilizzi, and 
was told that the case was serious. Then he said, “Is there no way in 
Which I can help? Can I be of any help to the Princess, and take any- 
thing off her hands ?”’ 

** No,” said the doctor, “‘I honestly don’t think so, unless you will go 
to a house about halfa mile distant, and see if it is possible to engage 
another nurse. I am sorry to tell you that, in coming up the stairs in the 
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dark, the Princess has sprained her ankle, and it has been necessary to put 
her to bed.” 

Grenville suddenly laid his hand on the doctor’s arm. ‘Come with 
me,” he said, ‘‘ outside for a moment. I can talk to you better there. Isa 
man no use? Can I not act as a nurse? ‘The Princess is my oldest friend, 
I am nearly connected with the family. If you can, my good friend, for 
God’s sake make use of me.” 

The doctor looked at him. ‘Are you at all aware,” he said, ‘‘ of the 
duties you would have to perform, or the conditions you would have to 
perform them in? I doubt if physically you could endure it. Have you 
had any experience of illness ? ” 

‘‘ Listen,” said Grenville ; ‘‘ I'll tell you what the conditions are—I’ll tell 
you what I should have to do.” And he rapidly ran through the various 
details with which the book he had studied had now made him familiar. 
‘** As for my nerves,” he said, ‘don't trouble yourself about them. When 
@ man is as anxious as I am, he’s no time to be sick.” 

The doctor considered for a moment. ‘ Well,” he said, ‘till a second 
nurse could be got, your help would, no doubt, be valuable. You could at 
least relieve for an hour or two the woman who is with him now. She'll 
tell you what to do, and she can then get some sleepin a chair. But stay— 
the patient is often extremely irritable, and a face that he knows—one can't 
tell why—might excite him.” 

“‘ Stay,” said Grenville, ‘I will tell you what I will do. I happen to 
have with me a false beard and whiskers, which were got for me under 
very different circumstances. They will quite disguise me, and I can pass 
myself off as your assistant.”’ 

‘* Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘ in this case talk German. He understands it 
perfectly, and he will never detect your accent.” 

The disguise was not one that required long for adjustment, and Grenville 
presently, under the doctor’s guidance, was crossing the garden to the 
annexe where the sick man lay. His will by this time was vigorous and 
wide awake ; and though his imagination menaced him with disgust, and 
though every nerve was shrinking, his resolution never wavered. 

When, however, he entered the bedroom, the doctor who watched his 
face, saw an involuntary change in it; and snatching up a bottle of salts, 
made him smell them, whispering, 

** You won’t be able to stand it.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Grenville, with an effort. ‘‘ I’m perfectly right already. 
Tell the nurse who I am, and let me be shown my duties.” 

They were not difficult, though not a few of them were repulsive: and 
in one sense, they were made doubly so, by the fact of their object being a 
man who was repulsive to him, even when in health. But there was at 
work in him a species of spiritual lever, acting on some undefined fulcrum, 
which, the more physical disgust pushed against one extremity, urged him 
on in an opposite direction, with the other. Sharply awake as he was to 
the various offices required of him, of his other physical circumstances he 
became but half conscious. The dim light falling across the bed-clothes; 
the collection of bottles, glasses, handkerchiefs, and basins by the bedside, 
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and the discoloured face of the sufferer, on which suffering had but empha- 
sized a leer, together with the oppression of the atmospheric conditions, all this 
became for him like some frightful dream, merely oppressing his senses, but 
leaving his mind untouched. As the hours wore on, he felt that he hardly 
knew himself. An instinctive and tender adroitness was actuating his arms 
and hands; his eyes and ears were unremittingly watchful; he shrank 
from no office no matter how repulsive. Who the sufferer was, or how 
the sufferer was connected with him, almost escaped his mind. He saw 
merely a man who, antipathetic to him in health, was even more antipathetie 
now—who touched him with no sense of compunction, or, except as a 
human being, with any sense of compassion. And yet over this man no 
mother could have watched more carefully, listening to his breathing, which 
seemed gradually growing more difficult; and raising him with an arm, 
when a sudden spasm woke him. 

It was long past midnight, when the door softly opened, and the 
doctor again appeared. Grenville was watching. The nurse was still 
sleeping. 

“Not another nurse to be had,” the doctor said ina whisper. ‘If he 
ever thanks anybody, he ought to thank you.” 

Struggling with a fit of suffocation the sufferer started up in his bed. 
Instinctively in an instant Grenville’s arm was supporting him. 

“Let me,” said the doctor, ‘‘ take your place for a moment.” 

He sat close by the bedside, and made his various observations. He put 
some medicine to Mr. Schilizzi’s lips, and applied some ice to his throat, 
Then drawing Grenville aside, he shook his head. 

“It’s a grave case,” he whispered. ‘It takes its course slowly: but 
the false membrane continues to increase in the throat. Stay—let us wake 
the nurse. You have relieved her long enough; and I will finish what I 
have to tell you outside.” 

He touched the sleeping woman, who opened her eyes instantly, and 
resumed with a mechanical readiness her former station by the bed; and 
having given her a few instructions, he went out with Grenville. 

“ Are you, Herr Grenville,” he said, ‘‘ a relation of Herr Schilizzi’s ?” 

“No,” said Grenville, with a feeling of contemptuous indignation at the 
question. ‘‘ My sole knowledge of him, or interest in him, is due to the 
family into which he married.” 

There was something in his tone which seemed to relieve the doctor, who 
said, 

‘* Then in that case, I suppose I may speak quite freely. Herr Schilizzi’s 
case is grave for certain peculiar reasons. He was not in a healthy con- 
dition when this disease attacked him; and he voluntarily admitted the fact 
to me, making a joke of it as he did so. He'll find that it’s no joke now. 
Herr Grenville, I may tell you this: his body is at this moment a mass of 
complicated corruption. He may pull through this attack. I shall judge 
better to-morrow ; but I think it probable that within a very short time from 
now, we may be driven to an operation on the trachea. If that is so, it 
will give us one hope more, and our only hope, though one which is too 

‘frequently disappointed.” 
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They were by this time in the garden: and touching Grenville’s arm, the 
doctor said kindly, 

‘‘ And now let me prescribe for you. ‘Go to bed’at- once. It’s a prescrip. 
tion which I shall follow myself.” 

For a time, however, tired as he was; Grenville had no wish to do so. 
One delight in the middle of trouble was overwhelming him: and this was 
the delight of tasting the pure:night/air) There was dew on the leaves and 
the beds of sleeping flowers. He approached his face to a rose-bush, and 
the drops of the night baptized it. : He was conscious of a scent of jasmine. 
Suddenly exhilarated, he walked away rapidly to remoter parts of the 
garden, Therefwas more light than the stars, though the sky was full 
of them, would account for. He thought there must be a moon some- 
where; but having looked. for. its dise in vain, he recognised the 
pallor of the morning, stealing up already.over the heights of the stirred 
foliage. 

Thanks to the faithful Fritz, who had slept in the hall to wait for him, he 
easily gained his room, when his rest was profound and dreamless. 

His first care next morning was to inquire about the condition of the 
Princess. He learnt that she could not move, but would shortly be carried 
to her sofa. He sent word to her that he would come to her as soon as 
she could receive him, and bring the doctor with him, who would tell her 
all the news. He wrote at the same time a note to the doctor himself; 
so as to decide before making the visit, how.the news might be most judi- 
ciously told. 

‘*T find,” said the doctor, who came:te Grenville’s bedroom, ‘ that the 
patient is going on precisely as I predictedi:..and in the course of to-day I 
think it is quite possible that nothing will be left for us, but the operation 
of which I spoke to you. Everything will. be in readiness ; and it happens 
that only last week, I had a new apparatus from Vienna, for removing 
through the tube the particles of false membrane,” 

‘‘ Has not something of the same kind,’’. said wry ‘* been done by 
the mouth of the operator ?”’ 

“The operator,” replied the doctor, ‘4 who did that, salad as prudently 
swallow poison. His danger would be. infinitely greater than that from 
which he relieved the patient.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Grenville, ‘‘ we need wor sicken ourselves with discussing 
the question. Let us go to the Princess; and this is what I wish you to 
tell her; that Mr. Schilizzi, though dangerously ill, has developed no 
unexpected symptoms. The disease: is running its course, say—anything 
to keep her quiet. And above all, tell her'that—not that.she is not wanted, 
but that all her own instructions are being carried out to the letter.” 

The doctor was an excellent diplomatist ; he even bettered the suggestions 
made to him: and the Princess, though she looked worn, smiled when he 
had finished his communication. 

‘And now,’’ said Grenville, enietien to.her, ‘ do-you think you could 
do this—write a note to your niece, which I will.send by my servant, begging 
her not to.worry herself, and enclosing a. note. from our friend: here—I.am 
sure he will kindly write it—saying again what he.has just said to you, and 
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telling her that even were she here, there would be nothing whatever for 
her to do.” 
. The two notes were written ; and Grenville added one of his own. 

“And now,” said the doctor, as soon as they had left the sitting-room, 
“T'm sure, Herr Grenville, you had better to-day take a drive or ride into 
thecountry. Later in the day, no doubt I should be glad to see you again, 
but if you wish to take care of others you must first take care of your- 
self.” 

Many people who are subject to sea-sickness, feel the touches of the 

‘malady before they have set foot on their vessel. The thought of the sick- 
room, and all its unwonted incidents, affected Grenville now in a very similar 
way. He was brave enough in enduring it for the first time ; because past 
experience had supplied him with no terrors of anticipation: but now the 
case was different. Still, without knowing why, he stood his ground; and 
declared that at all events, before walking or riding, he would in his former 
disguise, personate the doctor’s assistant, and visit the patient in his com- 


“Stop!” he exclaimed. ‘Is not that your servant looking for you?” 

“It is,”’ said the doctor. “I see by his face he wants me. Come, Herr 
Grenville ; if you mean to come you must be quick about it.” 

At the top of the stairs, outside the bedroom door, was a man who said 
in a whisper, e 
, “I have here the case of instruments. You have the key yourself. It 
seems to me they will be needed.” 

Through the thin door came the sound of a violent paroxysm of coughing, 
followed by a straining for breath that was like a prolonged groan; and a 
moment or two later the sufferer had sunk back exhausted, and, as Grenville 
thought, dead. The doctor, however, knew otherwise. 

‘‘Herr Grenville,” he said, moving presently from the bed, ‘‘ I am glad tha 
you insisted on coming with me. It relieves me of a certain responsibility. 
The course of the disease has surprised me by the rapidity of its develop- 
ment. I wished, as I explained to the Princess, to have had a consultation 
this morning, but for that now there is absolutely no time. If I do not act 
instantly, Herr Schilizzi may be dead in half an hour. His only chance 
lies in my operating at this moment. You can be of no assistance ; you 
will be only trying your nerves. You will therefore forgive me if I recom- 
mend you to leave the room.” 

Very slowly Grenville was preparing to do so; when a low exclamation 
from the doctor’s assistant startled him. The box had been opened, and 
though the requisite tube was there, the suction apparatus of which the 
doctor had spoken was missing. 

“ Mein Gott!” the assistant exclaimed. ‘It was taken out in order to 
have one of the screws adjusted. I will hasten and fetch it instantly.” 

“ Instantly!” repeated the doctor. ‘‘ Twenty minutes at the shortest. 
Listen—he is choking again. He'll be dead before you are back again.” 

. Before more could be said, Grenville unexpectedly interfered. Seizing 
ithe attendant by the arm, ‘Go to the patient ;” he said, and then address- 
ing himself to the doctor, ‘‘ Don’t discompose yourself,” he said.. * My 
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mouth shall be the apparatus. Not a word—I insist. I know precisely 
what I am doing. Have no scruple in using me. You have. a family 
dependent on you; no one depends on me. Quick—quick !—out with 
your tools, and begin about it.” 

“T tell you,” said the doctor, ‘‘ you might just as well drink poison. At 
best the chance of saving the patient is small ; but it is large as compared 
with the chance against your saving yourself. Besides, it is an operation of 
considerable delicacy and difficulty.” 

‘* Nonsense !” exclaimed Grenville. ‘I order you to let me have my 
way. Delicacy !—difficulty! By God! man, do you take me for an idiot? 
I can spit through a tube—I can blow peas through a tube. Do you mean 
to tell me that sucking is less easy than spitting ?” 

‘‘ You,” said the doctor, overcome by his determination, ‘are able to 
answer for yourself; that man on the bed is not. I should not be justified 
in refusing this last chance you offer him ; though I still hold to my opinion 
that you are not justified in offering it.” 

The room for a time was full of subdued sounds. At last the assistant 
exclaimed, ‘‘ See, he is breathing freely!” And the doctor was pressing a 
glass to Grenville’s lips, saying, ‘‘ Take this—take it; and wash your mouth 
out thoroughly.” 

Grenville was docile. He did exactly as he was bidden; but before he 
retired, as he did almost directly, ‘* Promise me,” he said to the doctor, ‘to 
say nothing .o the Princess of what I did; nor write anything about it to 
Mrs. Schilizzi either ; at all events, not till we see that I am none the worse 
for it, Iam not anxious myself, but it might add to their anxieties if they 
knew. You're a good fellow, so promise me to be faithful in this.” The 
doctor promised. ‘And now,” Grenville continued, ‘‘ as soon as I have 
changed my clothes, and done all the little things that you advise, I shall 
tell the Princess that the patient is now much easier, and ride over to the 
hunting-lodge, and give the same news to his wife.” 

“You couldn’t do better,” said the doctor. ‘Tell your news while it 
is true.”’ , 

The second relief from the tainted atmosphere ; the conviction, which he 
could not distrust, that he had himself done his utmost; the hurry of his 
toilet, and the bracing luxury of his bath; the bearing of his news to the 
Princess, and his preparation for his ride left him at first but little time for 
thought ; but so soon as he was by himself, riding rapidly through the 
forest, with the resinous smell softly blowing against his nostrils, and with 
the motion exhilarating his nerves, and filling him with the joy of living, 
the question at last began to confront him strangely, “ Am I carrying in me 
the seed of death? Is not this my last week of the air, the forests, and the 
sunshine?” It was a question he could not answer, but he managed to 
elbow it aside ; or rather, against his will, it was elbowed aside by another 
—a question relating to the probability not of his own’ death, but that of 
Mr. Schilizzi. This had occurred to him again and again before, but he 
had resolutely refused to dwell on it, or the prospects which lay beyond it ; 
and absorbed as he had been in practical and painful effort, he had ropelied 
it easily. But now it presented itself to him more importunately and 
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‘vividly ; and he felt he had earned a right to speculate on the consequences 


of a death, which he had risked, and perhaps forfeited, his own life to avert. 
This mood, however, did but last for a moment or two. He had hardly 
yielded to it before it shocked and disgusted him; and he presently exor- 
cised it by sending his thoughts forward to the relief, if not to the pleasure, 
which he would be bringing to Mrs. Schilizzi, by news which pointed to the 
recovery, not the death of her husband. He soon forgot everything else in 
this. The pleasure to himself even of being once more in her presence, 
and of reading the secret in her eyes, which swam in them through all her 
trouble, was a prospect which gave place in his mind to the pleasure of 
seeing the relief, which, unconnected with himself, would come to her from 


‘the news he brought her. As he approached the lodge, the first thing that 


caught his eye was her red dress and her parasol, motionless by the border 
of the lake. At the sound of hoofs she suddedly turned round, staring at 
him, as if doubtful as to who he was or what was his errand. As he drew 
near, however, and she recognised his face and his expression, she eagerly 


‘came forward with a smile of hope and of inquiry. 


*‘T have come,” he said, ‘“‘to relieve you of the anxiety which I know 


‘must have been wearing you out here. You got the note which I sent over 


this morning ?” 
“Yes,” she said. ‘‘ How good of you. It arrived two hours ago.” 
“Well,” he continued, “I have a later bulletin for you. He was far 


‘easier when I left him than he has been for the last twelve hours. You 


need not fret yourself because of your being here. There is nothing you 
could do for him that is not done by his attendants; and your presence 
might excite him ; whilst with them he is quite quiet.” 

“And has he,” she said, “‘ not asked for me ? ”’ 

“He has asked for no one,” said Grenville. ‘‘He has not mentioned 
your name.” 

He wondered as he told her this whether she would be hurt by hearing 
it. A sound came from her that seemed to be a sigh of relief; and 
yet a faint meaning of sadness was given to it, when she said, 

“Of course he didn’t know how I sat up half the night with him; and 
how, had nothing prevented me, I would be at his bedside still.”” Then 
her face brightened and softened into a smile, as, laying her hand on 
his arm, she said, “‘Come in and see the children. Have your horse 
put up, and I'll tell them to make some coffee for you.” 

She went with him to the stables; but on turning back to the lodge, 

“T think,” he said to her, ‘“‘I had better not see the children. 


‘have been in his room; and though I have changed my clothes, one 


never knows if there may not be some chance of infection. I hardly 
know, indeed, if I ought to remain with you.” 

“ Bobby,”’ she exclaimed, “don't go, I implore you, You won't hurt 
me; and even suppose you would—if I had to consider no one except 
myself, I would say to you now, Give mo death with your lips. Bobby, 
do you think that I am very wicked and inconsistent? And you wont 
to seo him, did you? And you sat by his bedside? Darling, wait a 
little with mo. Wo won't go in to the children. We will have our 
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mouth shall be the apparatus. Not a word—I insist. I know precisely 
what I am doing. Have no scruple in using me. You have. a family 
dependent on you; no one depends on me. Quick—quick !—out with 
your tools, and begin about it.” 

“T tell you,” said the doctor, “‘ you might just as well drink poison. At 
best the chance of saving the patient is small; but it is large as compared 
with the chance against your saving yourself. Besides, it is an operation of 
considerable delicacy and difficulty.” 

‘¢ Nonsense!” exclaimed Grenville. ‘I order you to let me have my 
way. Delicacy !—difficulty! By God! man, do you take me for an idiot ? 
I can spit through a tube—I can blow peas through a tube. Do you mean 
to tell me that sucking is less easy than spitting ?” 

‘‘ You,” said the doctor, overcome by his determination, ‘‘ are able to 
answer for yourself; that man on the bed is not. I should not be justified 
in refusing this last chance you offer him; though I still hold to my opinion 
that you are not justified in offering it.” 

The room for a time was full of subdued sounds. At last the assistant 
exclaimed, ‘‘ See, he is breathing freely!’”” And the doctor was pressing a 
glass to Grenville’s lips, saying, ‘‘ Take this—take it; and wash your mouth 
out thoroughly.” 

Grenville was docile. He did exactly as he was bidden ; but before he 
retired, as he did almost directly, ‘* Promise me,” he said to the doctor, “to 
say nothing .o the Princess of what I did; nor write anything about it to 
Mrs. Schilizzi either ; at all events, not till we see that Iam none the worse 
for it. Iam not anxious myself, but it might add to their anxieties if they 
knew. You're a good fellow, so promise me to be faithful in this.” The 
doctor promised. ‘And now,” Grenville continued, ‘‘as soon as I have 
changed my clothes, and done all the little things that you advise, I shall 
tell the Princess that the patient is now much easier, and ride over to the 
hunting-lodge, and give the same news to his wife.” 

“You couldn’t do better,” said the doctor. ‘Tell your news while it 
is true.” 

The second relief from the tainted atmosphere ; the conviction, which he 
could not distrust, that he had himself done his utmost; the hurry of his 
toilet, and the bracing luxury of his bath ; the bearing of his news to the 
Princess, and his preparation for his ride left him at first but little time for 
thought ; but so soon as he was by himself, riding rapidly through the 
forest, with the resinous smell softly blowing against his nostrils, and with 
the motion exhilarating his nerves, and filling him with the joy of living, 
the question at last began to confront him strangely, “‘ Am I carrying in me 
the seed of death? Is not this my last week of the air, the forests, and the 
sunshine?” It was a question he could not answer, but he managed to 
elbow it aside ; or rather, against his will, it was elbowed aside by another 
—a question relating to the probability not of his own' death, but that of 
Mr. Schilizzi. This had occurred to him again and again before, but he 
had resolutely refused to dwell on it, or the prospects which lay beyond it ; 
and absorbed as he had been in practical and painful effort, he had repelled 
it easily. But now it presented itself to him more importunately and 
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of a death, which he had risked, and perhaps forfeited, his own life to avert. 
This mood, however, did but last for a moment or two. He had hardly 
yielded to it before it shocked and disgusted him; and he presently exor- 
cised it by sending his thoughts forward to the relief, if not to the pleasure, 
which he would be bringing to Mrs. Schilizzi, by news which pointed to the 
tecovery, not the death of her husband. He soon forgot everything else in 


- this. The pleasure to himself even of being once more in her presence, 


and of reading the secret in her eyes, which swam in them through all her 

‘trouble, was a prospect which gave place in his mind to the pleasure of 
seeing the relief, which, unconnected with himself, would come to her from 
“the news he brought her. As he approached the lodge, the first thing that 
‘caught his eye was her red dress and her parasol, motionless by the border 
‘of the lake. At the sound of hoofs she suddedly turned round, staring at 
him, as if doubtful as to who he was or what was his errand. As he drew 
‘near, however, and she recognised his face and his expression, she eagerly 
‘came forward with a smile of hope and of inquiry. 

**T have come,” he said, ‘‘to relieve you of the anxiety which I know 
‘must have been wearing you out here. You got the note which I sent over 
‘this morning ?” 

- Yes,” she said. ‘‘ How good of you. It arrived two hours ago.” 

“Well,” he continued, “I have a later bulletin for you. He was far 
‘easier when I left him than he has been for the last twelve hours. You 
‘need not fret yourself because of your being here. There is nothing you 
‘ould do for him that is not done by his attendants ; and your presence 
‘might excite him ; whilst with them he is quite quiet.” 

* And has he,” she said, ‘‘ not asked for me ?”’ 

“He has asked for no one,” said Grenville. ‘‘He has not mentioned 
your name.” 

He wondered as he told her this whether she would be hurt by hearing 
it. A sound came from her that seemed to be a sigh of relief; and 
yet a faint meaning of sadness was given to it, when she said, 

“Of course he didn’t know how I sat up half the night with him; and 
‘how, had nothing prevented me, I would be at his bedside still.”” Then 
her face brightened and softened into a smile, as, laying her hand on 
tis arm, she said, “‘Come in and see the children. Have your horse 
put up, and I'll tell them to make some coffee for you.” 

She went with him to the stables; but on turning back to the lodge, 

“T think,” he said to her, “I had better not see the children. 
‘have been in his room; and though I have changed my clothes, one 
never knows if there may not be some chance of infection. I hardly 
‘know, indeed, if I ought to remain with you.” 

“Bobby,” she exclaimed, “‘ don’t go, I implore you. You won’t hurt 
‘Me; and even suppose you would—if I had to consider no one except 
myself, I would say to you now, Give me death with your lips. Bobby, 
do you think that I am very wicked and inconsistent? And you went 
40 see him, did you? ‘And you sat by his bedside? Darling, wait a 
little with me. We won’t go in to the children. We will have our 
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coffee outside, under the beech-tree, as we have done before. Do you 
remember ?” 

When he said good-bye he gently held her at a distance from him. He 
kissed her hand. This had been their sole endearment. In spite of this 
interview, however, or, to speak more truly, because of it, he rode back 
under the burden of a deeper gloom than he had brought with him. He 
had just been seeing a vision of all that life held for him ; what it might 
give him fully if Paul Schilizzi died ; what it might give him partially if 
Paul Schilizzi lived: and the terrible thought’settled down on him like a 
cloud, that at this moment he was probably a doomed man, or that, 
worse still, if he was not doomed to death, his life would be blighted by 
some frightful and nameless taint. The slightness of his medical know. 
ledge allowed him to exaggerate his apprehensions ; and he passed through 
the woods like Christian through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. But 
even now he was not conquered, or dispossessed of the spirit which hai 
brought him into his present straits. Once or twice mentally he cursed 
Paul Schilizzi ; but he sharply checked the temper which prompted the 
passing outburst, and never for a moment allowed himself to complet 
the wish that anything which he had done during the past day and night 
had been not done. He even prepared his mind, should he find this to be 
required of him, for another vigil at the suffocating and odious bedside. 

So as to give himself no time for flinching, the moment he reached 
Lichtenbourg he sent to inquire of the doctor if he could be of any further 
assistance ; and, whilst waiting for an answer, he hastened to the sitting. 
room of the Princess, in order to give her a good account of her niece, 
She received the news with a smile, but it struck him as a rather indifferent 
one; and setting it down to the pain of her sprained ankle, he asked he 
how it was, saying at the same time, ‘‘ I suppose you have not been able to 
see Mr. Schilizzi.”’ 

** You haven’t heard, then?” she said, with a certain severity of accent. 


‘‘And yet how should you? I suppose you have seen nobody. Pal® 
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Schilizzi died about an hour ago. There was another doctor presen! ima 


during the last moments; and it seems, at all events, that the best that 
could have been done was done. Had it not been for the operation per 
formed on him, they tell me he must have died this morning. I'm sorry,’ 
she went on, as if anxious to relieve herself by finding fault with some 
thing, “I’m sorry that you should have troubled yourself to raise poo 


Irma’s spirits, merely to make this heavy shock the heavier. Hush!” she 


said, ‘ that is the doctor’s voice in the passage.” 

“‘T sent to him, to inquire,” said Grenville. ‘I suppose he has come ts 
ask for me.” 

His voice as he spoke had a curious tremor in it. The Princess looked 
sharply up at him. He was standing near the open window, and she sa¥ 
that he was shivering as if with cold. ‘ Don’t,” she said, ‘‘ stand in the 


draught, having made yourself hot with riding. Call in the doctor, and le 


us speak to him here.” 
The doctor entered, and answered Grenville’s questions, giving him # 


assurance which he had already given the Princess, but which she, never#¥ 
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friends or relations, that he had missed the presence and had noticed the 
absence of nobody. 

“T hope,” said Grenville, ‘‘ that you will assure Mrs. Schilizzi of that. 
Her natural impulse will be to reproach herself bitterly for having left him.” 

“Tf she had not left him,” said the doctor, ‘‘I promise you I will 
gssure her of this—that she might easily have had one of her children 
leaving her. Herr Grenville, what’s the matter with you? It seems that 
you have taken a chill.” 

“That’s what I tell him,” said the Princess. ‘Herr doctor, you must 
make him take care of himself. Send him off to his room, and give him a 
hot ba’ 80 

This, indeed, the doctor presently did, telling Grenville that, after the 
danger he had incurred, it was impossible for him to be too careful, as even 
scommon cold might develop into something which he else would escape 
completely. ‘‘ As for this, it is nothing. Dine in your own room. I'll 
snd you a draught which will give you a sound sleep; and to-morrow 
morning, I promise you, you shall be quite yourself again.” 

“One word,” said Grenville. ‘‘ As to Mrs. Schilizzi, she will have, of 
curse, to be told. Will you go to the Princess and advise her as to writing 
sletter, and, if necessary, add a line of your own, emphasizing the points I 
mentioned ?” 

Grenville, for his own part, followed the doctor’s advice, though, when 
the morning came, he hardly fulfilled his prophecy. He had, indeed, the 
comfort of a dreamless sleep, so he escaped the ferment of thoughts consequent 
athe new situation ; but as to his physical condition, though he no longer 

vered, he felt languid and unwilling to rise, and he realized gradually 

# he had a certain soreness in his throat. He did his best to convince 

lf that this was only fancy ; and, though it cost him an effort, he at 
got up and dressed. He had just finished his toilet, when the doctor 
» his appearance, partly to bring some news to him, and partly to visit 
professionally, Having questioned and examined him as to his 
toms: ‘‘ Ah,” he said, ‘‘I don’t think this will be much. You need 
alarm yourself, but you ought to be very careful. I should have pre- 
fed that you had stayed in bed to-day, and, indeed, I should advise that 
fently you went back to it again. But, as you are up, you will be doing 
great harm to yourself if you will come down with me for a minute or 
Wo to the Princess. She wants to see you before Frau Schilizzi’s arrival.” 
The Princess was better. With the aid of a stick she could walk a little, 
she sat up instead of lying down on the sofa, The alertness, however, 
ich was visible in her whole expression, Grenville saw at a glance was 
ly due to nervousness, and the questions she began to put to him 
ed him the same thing. 
“I want you,” she said, ‘to tell me once again exactly what you told 
ma yesterday about her husband. It seems to me you must have spoken 
her much too hopefully ; and if you did the shock will be all the worse. 
eh she comes I shall want both of you to be present—you, Herr doctor, 
$82 
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theless, was pleased at hearing repeated, that Mr. Schilizzi at the end had 
had little conscious suffering, that he had expressed no wish to see any 
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‘especially—in order to assure her that she could have done no good by 
being here.” 

Grenville was proceeding to explain for a second time what it was he had 
said—and he felt himself, as he did so, that he had perhaps erred in the 
way the Princess declared he had. ‘‘ But it was,” he continued, ‘ precisely 
because I knew how much her sensitive nature was suffering under her 
enforced absence, that I wished, since there was no question of bringing her 
back here, to relieve her from the tension of an anxiety that could do no 
good to anyone.” 

The Princess had no time to reply to this; for he was still speaking when 
the door of the room opened, and Mrs. Schilizzi herself entered. Haste 
and some overwhelming emotions were visible in her eyes and cheeks, and 
in her lips, which were at first compressed and then opened as if gasping. 

“And is it true?” she said, as they all looked in silence at her. “Is 
there really no hope ?” 

‘** Doctor,” said the Princess, “‘ you explain it all to her.” 

The doctor, without mentioning the operation, quietly explained to her 
that the course the disease had taken, though not unusual, had been in this 
case unexpected ; and again assured her that her presence would not only 
have been no help to her husband, but would have been unperceived by 
him. The words seemed however to make but little impression upon her. 

“Tf,” she said, speaking to the Princess, ‘‘I had only been with him 
when he died—if I were only at this moment tired and ill with having 
watched by him—it would be different. But now—you have all of you 
kept me away. You have made me guilty of desertion, for which I can 
never forgive myself, and for which I can never atone.’ Her voice 
suggested pain rather than ordinary grief. There was silence for a moment, 
then the Princess prepared to speak ; but before she had delivered herself 
of more than a premonitory cough, Mrs. Schilizzi sharply turned to 
Grenville, and, with a hardening voice, said to him, ‘‘ And you—you com 
pletely took me in. You told me he was better. You told me not tok 
anxious. If it hadn't been for you, I might have reached him in time. He 


was dying when you came to me; and with a lie you kept me away from § 


him.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Grenville to the doctor, speaking with obvious difficulty, 
‘* you had better explain all to her—nothing, you understand, that respects 
myself: I merely refer to Mr. Schilizzi’s illness. I told her that when! 
left the condition of-the patient was easier.”’ 

‘Frau Schilizzi,” said the doctor, turning to her with great gravity, 
‘* Herr Grenville told you nothing but the truth. He forbore, by my advice, 
to go into needless details: but:if you wish it, I may as well explain then 
to you. Yesterday morning, your husband's condition became such, that 
the only hope left us was to perform an operation on his throat, commonly 
resorted to in such circumstances. But for this, he must have died five 
hours earlier. The operation was successful, and had his health been good 
otherwise i 

But Mrs. Schilizzi would not suffer him to continue. ‘ An operation!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ He had suffered an operation and you, Mr. Grenville, told 
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me nothing at all about it!” He was leaning against the wall. She rose ‘ 
up, and she went over to him. “Do you know,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what you ea 
have done ? you have taken my last chance from me. You have forced me if 
to neglect him; you have allowed him to be neglected by others. You 
have killed him yourself, and the reproach of his death is mine. Speak to 
me, can’t you! I advise you to do so now: for never again shall I give 
you an opportunity.” 

She seemed hardly to know what she was saying. One stinging sentence 
seemed to beget another. He looked at her fixedly with an expression of 
painful wonder. He tried to speak, but at first he had no voice; then a 
word or two came, hoarse and accompanied by a cough. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed ironically, ‘‘ and so you have a cough now, have 
you. Much good that willdo! you may at least muster voice to answer 


” 


































Here, however, there was a murmur made by the doctor. He had been 
watching Grenville intently, and listening to the sounds emitted by him: 
and now going up to him, and taking him forcibly by the arm, he led him 
out of the room with a promptitude that ensured compliance. ‘Go to 
your room,’ he said, “‘and get back to bed directly. In a few minutes I i 
will be with you. Your life may depend upon your prudence.” 
Almost stupefied by the scene he had just gone through, Grenville went 
0 his room with a dull mechanical resignation : and the doctor returned to 
the other two, before either of them had uttered another syllable. He shut 
the door with a bang. In his cheeks was a flush of anger. He strode up 
0 Mrs. Schilizzi, and confronted her with a look that terrified her. ‘‘; Madame,” 
be said, ‘‘ that gentleman who has just left us, has indeed done what you 
taxed him with, and kept back from you—and begged me to do so also— 
the most remarkable incident connected with your husband’s illness. Seeing 
however the manner in which you treat him, it will be best for you—it 
Will be best for everyone, that I tell you the whole truth. I cannot allow 
you to be ignorant of it. Herr Grenville, madame, whom you charge with 
Daving killed your husband, and to whom you say you will never again 
$ speak, when your aunt, the Princess was disabled, and one of the nurses 
failed me, attended your husband himself during the most trying night of 
his illness, with a nerve and a care which few trained nurses could have 
@qualled : and when, madame, that operation took place, which you blame 
him for having concealed from you, it was solely his heroism which enabled 
itto take place at all. With his own mouth,” said the doctor, his voice 
fising, ‘‘he performed the desperate function of removing through the 
facheotomy tube, the membrane that was suffocating your husband. No 
Man walking up to a cannon’s mouth took his life in his hand, more surely 
than did Herr Grenville then; he did it knowing that the danger was 
Worse even than I dare explain to you: and events will have treated him 
With a favour which he had no right to reckon upon, if he is not now laying 
himself down in his bed, to await the death from which he struggled to save 
your husband.” 
“Doctor,” cried the Princess shrilly, ‘‘ stop—I order you to stop. Look 
timy niece. Can’t you see what you are doing to her.” 
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Mrs. Schilizzi’s face had indeed undergone a change. Its expression had 
softened into one of helpless sorrow. Her eyes were wide and appealing: 
then they became vacant. ‘ Don’tlet him die!” she gasped as her strength 
failed her: and the doctor in another moment had placed her, unconscious, 
on a sofa. 

‘You need not be alarmed,” he said, quietly turning to the Princess, 
‘‘ She will come to herself presently.” 

The Princess showed by a look that she was sufficiently aware of this: 
and said with an anxious sharpness, ‘‘Is it really true that you are alarmed 
about Mr. Grenville.” 

“He has,” said the doctor, “‘ taken a slight chill which, as I have seen 
during the last ten minutes, has already affected his thoat: for seven days 
he will probably be a prisoner in his own room; but I hope, as we have 
certainly taken the disorder in time, that he may escape any serious 
consequences, though the escape will be very narrow. If you will permit 
me to summon Frau Schilizzi’s maid, I will go to a patient, who needs 
my attention more.” 


Cuarrer XXIV. 


A wexx later, sitting up in his bed, bearing traces at once of weakness and of 
returning health, Grenville was listening to the doctor’s welcome announce- 
ment that he might leave his room, and enjoy the luxury of a drive; whilsts 
day or two later, if he wished, he could leave Lichtenbourg. As soon as the 
doctor was gone, he turned to a little pile of notes, which were lying o 
a table close to him. It was evident that they had been read already. 
He began re-reading them. 

The first consisted only of these few words. ‘ Forgive me—forgive me. 
They will not let me come near you. They tell me you will soon be well. 
I wish I could kneel to you, and once more say, ‘ Forgive me.’— Irma.”’ 

The second, which was dated the following day, was longer. ‘ You 
servant gave me your message. It was only ‘Thank you. Write again, 
I believe you meant to show me that you are at all events not implacable. 
I must have been mad—mad—when I spoke to you as I did. This morning 
Paul was buried. All the world seems suddenly so hushed and strange t 
me that, just as in a church one is afraid to speak or laugh, I am afrail 
to let myself think or feel. But at least I may tell you I hope you are no 
suffering. I may comfort myself with the confidence—the doctor gives mt 
this—that your recovery will be rapid: and—once more—oh, forgive me.” 

Then came these, of which every day had brought one. 

‘* The Princess goes home this afternoon. Her ankle is almost well. 
too must leave. I am obliged to rejoin my little ones. Thank you for yout 
few words, which I could see you wrote with difficulty, telling me that my 
letters soothed and did not disturb you. I shall drive over to-morrow, 
perhaps taking the children with me, to enquire after you. And now shal 
I tell you one thing? Dare I? Will you think ill of me for it, consideria 
what took place yesterday? Will you think—TI don’t know what I mean 
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but I will tell you something that I did. Last night I was told you were 
sound asleep. My maid had just heard this from your servant, when I 
asked about you. She was in the passage outside your room, I asked her 
to look in. Yes—you were sleeping. I came in myself on tip-toe, just to 
have one look at you: and then I stooped down and gave you one kiss on 
your forehead. I saw my little scribbles lying on the table, amongst your 
medicine glasses. It made me cry to think that such little things could 
please you.” 

“Tam,” ran the next note, ‘ writing this in your hotel. I have driven 
over, with my two children, to ask for you, as I said I would. Send mea 
line—a word or two: or else a mere message. I hear you are much 
better. Oh if I could only see you! But it would not be allowed me; and 
under the circumstances, I ought not to ask it. Oh, to be with you again, 
and to hear your lips say, and to see your eyes look, the forgiveness that 
you have written to me! When I see you again will you be quite the same ? 
Are you sure you will? I shall not be. I shall be changed: but if you 
still can care about what happens to me, it is not a change that will dis- 
please you.” 

Weak though he was, he had written her a short answer, as hers of the 
next day showed. ‘‘ You tell me,” she wrote, “that the doctor says you 
may move soon. Where will you go? You will think I am very selfish, 
for the first thought in my mind when I ask that question is whether you 
mean to go, without seeing me or saying a word to me. Don’t do that, 
Bobby. ‘Tell me all your plans, Need you go far away? I hardly know 
what I write. This air agrees with the children wonderfully. They are 
getting quite strong again. The loss they have suffered made them curiously 
quiet at first; but the return of health makes a kind of spring in their 
minds ; and they are beginning to play in the forest, as in the days which 
you remember. Send me a line—one line even is better than nothing: 
and tell me that you are getting stronger.” 

Her next day’s note, and the last of the collection, was this. Grenville 
had just received it, and it was dated the previous night. ‘ Fritz arrived 
with yours, only an hourago. Yes. Comehere. How canI say No? I 
could not have ventured to make the suggestion myself, but I was hoping 
and dreaming that you might be moved to make it. Come to the hotel, I 
will order the best rooms for you. Would you like to have those that once 
upon a time were mine ? Oh Bobby, when I think of all that you have 
gone through, and when I now know that each day you are growing 
stronger, a duplicate of your health seems to be springing up in me; only 
the name of the plant in my soil is not health but happiness. Any day now, 
I will expect you: but if you can, give me a few hours’ notice. I still am 
nervous and shaken ; and even a pleasure that took me by surprise would 
be a shock to me.” 

As Grenville was finishing his reading, Fritz entered the room, with 
towels and hot water, and, opening the window a little, admitted a whisper 
of leaves, and a breath of sunny air scented with early summer. Grenville 
felt like a soul entering Paradise, as the freshness reached his nostrils ; for 
what stole into his mind was not the summer only, but the prescience also 
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of an unbelievable something into which his own life was expanding. By 
midday he was breakfasting in the sitting-room lately vacated by the 
Princess. Then followed his drive. His last excursion in the environs of 
Lichtenbourg had been the walk he took on the morning when Mrs. 
Schilizzi had explained to him that she wished he would rid her of his 
company, and banish himself to the Pasha’s castle. That morning he had 
hardly known where to wander, for every road held some happy memory 
of her which would then have taunted him in his misery. But now to these 
roads he was again licensed to return—the happy memories again were be- 
coming part of his own life. His only difficulty now was, what road to choose. 
It was a choice between pleasures, and he lingered over it throughout his 
meal. When at last he found himself in the carriage, the whole world 
seemed bright with blossoms. High laburnums bosomed themselves on 
clouds of leafage. Thorn trees had broken out into masses of white and 
pink, and their faint, but penetrating scent, was straying in vagrant courses, 
and his own memories were blossoming and floating everywhere, like the 
blossoms and like their scents. 

The doctor that evening gave him the unexpected information that, if he 
chose to do so, if he would take proper precautions, and if he would not 
travel too far continuously, he might leave Lichtenbourg next day. ‘‘ And 
where,” he asked presently, “‘ would you think of going ?” 

The question caused in Grenville a certain amount of embarrassment, but, 
without any actual untruth, he managed to get out of it creditably. ‘The 
Princess,” he said, ‘‘ will have me whenever I wish to go to her; but, 
before doing that, I must see Mrs. Schilizzi; so I thought of going first for 
a day or two to the hotel in the forest.” 

The doctor declared that nothing could be better than this, as the air 
there was healthy and bracing to an extraordinary degree. “In fact,” he 
said, ‘‘I should advise you to remain there till you are quite strong again.” 

** And now,” said Grenville, ‘‘ I must ask you an important question, and 
I trust you to answer candidly. Do you think that my health in any way 
has suffered, or is likely to suffer, from what I have gone through. I say 
in any way ; and you will not misunderstand my meaning.” 

“‘Herr Grenville,” said the doctor, ‘‘had your health been less sound 
than it was some ten days ago, my answer might have been either a doubtful 
or a painful one. I cannot say that what you have suffered has left 
absolutely no effect on you; but the effect, I can tell you confidently, will 
be no more than this: your throat may be more delicate than it was 
before—more liable to the attack, say, of some form or other of laryngitis. 
I must advise you then to take great, though not excessive, care of yourself, 
and not to neglect precautions at which otherwise you might have safely 
laughed.” 

The first thing next morning a messenger was sent to the hunting-lodge 
with the announcement that Grenville would follow in the course of the 
afternoon. He did so; but the carriage being heavy, the journey was 
slower than he had anticipated, and it was five o’clock before the manager 
of the hotel was showing him into the sitting-room, with which he was so 
vividly familiar. Lying on the table was a note. It said,— 
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“T will wait in for you, Will you come over and see me? I wonder if 
you would be able to dine with us?” 

He sat down, fatigued a little with the drive, and looked about him for a 
minute or two. Every vase or jar which would hold flowers was filled with 
them: Some were wildflowers, but there were others—especially some 
roses—which he divined must have come from a certain neighbouring 
garden, which he himself, wading amongst grey dew, had once rifled in 
the hush of a dim dawn. 

He longed to hasten to the hunting-lodge. He longed to say that he 
would dine there.. But not only prudence, but an actual sense of weakness, 
prompted him to write and despatch the following note instead :— 

“‘T must not come this evening. Iam not very strong yet. You must 
dine here, and must bring the children with you.” 

An answer was brought back to him on a folded scrap of paper. 

** Yes,” it said, *‘ we will come.”’ 

An hour or so later, as he was still resting in his chair, he heard in the 
passage a pattering of light feet. There was a light knock at the door, and 
in came the two children. They came close to him, and gave him their 
faces to be kissed. He looked for their mother. They had left the door 
open. He knew she must be coming. She stood presently in the door- 
way. Above her soft black dress her face once more to Grenville sug- 
gested the petal of a pale geranium. There was in her attitude as she 
stood there a moment’s gentle hesitation, and what her eyes suggested 
to him was the clear shining after rain. Their meeting was made easy 
by the children’s presence. There was no passion perceptible in it— 
nothing but a gentle and profound quiet. 

‘* Rest,” she said, “rest. I am not going to have you standing. Go 
back to your chair, and I will bring mine beside you.” 

She asked him how he was. She told him about the health of the 
children. Then in a low tone she said a word or two about the funeral, 
and added,— 

‘**T know now that I could really have been of no service. The doctor 
told me that I had nearly been very ill myself. That was the thing 
which really at last quieted me. It was a witness borne by my body 
that I really had done my best. I wouldn’t believe my soul, though 
that said the same thing. I fancied it was deceiving me. I couldn't 
bring myself to believe it. Why should the witness of one’s body be so 
much the more trustworthy ?”’ 

In their voices, as they spoke together, there was no note of sorrow, but 
there was something subdued and hushed—a tribute of reverence to the 
solemnity of a recent human catastrophe. Then came dinner and the ripple 
of the children’s talk, in which not even the knowledge of death could 
silence the laugh of childhood. Their mother and Grenville had to talk to 
them about their food. One child had an absurd struggle with a chicken- 
bone ; the other, by-and-by, a miniature tragedy with her gravy ; and the 
conversation, as it flitted from one such trifle to another, though still 
subdued, gradually became more natural. The two small mouths were 
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busy and getting sugary with sweetmeats, when the nurse arrived to 
summon them back to bed. 

*¢ Let them,” said Mrs. Schilizzi, ‘‘ have a little run on the way, and I 
will watch them from the balcony. Go—children—go. Mother will come 
soon; and if you can, catch a fairy to show her. Only mind, it must bea 
good fairy.” 

She and Grenville went into the balcony, and watched the two small 
forms flitting about below them. Presently from a clump of log-myrtle rose 
a large pale-winged moth, to which the children instantly gave chase, 
jumping into the air, and reaching their hands towards it. As she watched 
this incident, Mrs. Schilizzi laughed. The sound was that unconscious 
ripple which Grenville knew so well. He turned to her. Her face was 
bright with a happy smile. It was a smile like the year’s first snow-drop. 

‘‘ Bobby,” she said, ‘‘ you mustn’t stay out too long. You look so 
worn and tired. You had better come in now. Take my arm; you are 
not too proud to lean on me.” 

She closed the window so as to keep the draught from him. She seated 
herself beside him on a sofa, and looked at him gravely and in silence. At 
last her form made a slight movement towards him. In an instant, gently 
and closely, like the tendrils of a noiseless plant, his arms were about her 
neck, and his lips were whispering in her ear, ‘ Irma, from this day, I will 
never, I will never leave you.” 

‘‘ Hush, oh, hush!” she exclaimed, softly disengaging herself. ‘I will 
never leave you either, if you will let me remain with you. But for a little 
while you must let me watch over you like a mother. You are very weak 
still, and I must treat you like my little child. You are not strong enough 
yet even to catch a fairy.” 

“ To-morrow,” he said, “if it is warmer, let us go again into the forest, 
and sit again at the foot of that same beech-tree. Do you remember the 
blue flowers? Irma, we still have some difficult points to settle.” 

“Have we?” she murmured, looking down at him, for she had risen to 
go. “ But one thing is settled—you won't unsettle that—that you are never 
going to leave me.” 

As they had arranged, in the warmth of summer sunshine, they drove 
together, with the children, through the remembered track in the forest, 
and found the very beech-tree against whose shining stem he once had seen 
the contrast of her red dress and parasol. 

‘Tell me,” she said softly, as soon as they had composed themselves 
on the moss, ‘‘ what the things are we must settle. I know of many; but 
I want you to speak first.” Grenville hesitating, she presently went on. . 
“« After all, Bobby, we still have something to settle with our consciences.” 

“ Have we?” he said. ‘‘ Sometimes I think so, and sometimes not. I 
at least have offered mine the utmost payment I could make to it.” 

‘And I, too, to mine,” she said, ‘ wanted to pay my debt. Do you 
think that the payment is complete enough ?”’ 

‘‘ Fate, or the course of events,” he answered, “ or what I should like to 
call a Deity, has gently given us back what we both gave it to take. If to 
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God, or to law, or to our souls, there is still a payment due, let us remember 
that we have been willing to make payment with our deaths, and since that 
was not accepted, let us now make it with our lives. Irma,” he went 
on, ‘it often seems to me that we may go as far astray, or may show as 
little fortitude, in accusing ourselves, as we often do in excusing ourselves. 
Let us learn together, Irma, our religion and our philosophy of life, and let 
us strive for an equal courage in giving ourselves blame and pardon. But 
all this,” he went on, ‘‘ is not exactly what I was thinking of, when I said 
last night we had some difficult points to settle. I was thinking of our 
immediate future.” 

‘Yes ?”’ she said anxiously. ‘Don’t say you're going to leave me.” 

“If I did,” he answered, “I should trust you not to believe it. But 
before we are able, without offending the world, to establish a relation 
between ourselves which the world can recognise, some time must elapse. 
If we alone were concerned, such a question need not trouble us. I can 
never be yours more truly than I am at the present; but, just as one 
dresses oneself in order to go into the street, so, if our relationship is to 
be shown to the world eventually, it would be an outrage not to dress it in 
the world’s prescribed formalities. With me, then, the practical question is 
this. How, till this is done, can we best remain together? Shall I tell 
you what I have thought of ?” 

“Tell me.” 

“Do you remember how often I have talked to you about Italy? If we 
find it suits the children, shall we travel for some months there—say till the 
winter ? And then, when at last we can openly share a home together, we 
might find some villa, either by the sea or in Florence. This could be done 
without causing the least remark. Whenever it was desirable, we might 
stay at different hotels. There need be no division between us, except to 
the outer eye ; and if we are only wise in choosing our times and seasons, 
we need encounter no eye that would have any interest in observing us. 
What do you say, Irma? Speak tome. Tell me your opinion.” 

“Oh,”’ she said at last, ‘‘ it is all too delightful. Why, Bobby, I wonder 
if you will understand me. I don’t feel that just yet it is right even to 
think of it.”’ 

“‘ Never mind,” he answered. ‘‘ Think of it when you like. I daresay 
we are none of us in a condition to travel yet ; and meanwhile, whilst we 
rest here, I will remember I am your child, and afterwards, as long as you 
wish it, remember I am your brother.” 

The following evening, as they sat together in the twilight, the charm of 
the future set free their tongues and fancies, and the scenes glimmered 
before them which they soon hoped to visit. ‘‘ Have you forgotten,” she 
said—‘‘I have not forgotten it—the momentary pictures of Italy with 
which once you stirred and dazzled me. I remember your very words— 
boats gliding on lakes with sails like the breasts of swans, the marble peaks 
of the pure Carrara Mountains, rising out of violet mists, and glittering in a 
sky of primrose colour, the notes of the Angelus trembling from craggy 
villages amongst the Apennines.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Grenville; ‘‘we will see them all. We will sit together 
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above Como, in an arbour of which I know, whilst the banksia roses round 
us are fretting the purple twilight.” 

** And I,” she said, “ will not trouble you with questions about our past. 
Whatever we ought to think of it we shall learn to think. Our united lives 
will teach us.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Grenville, ‘‘ and if our future is good, we shall not condemn 
too completely the past out of which it sprung. We have broken that outer 
law, which changes from age to age, and which would never be needed if 
it were never broken. We have ventured on a sea where there was nothing 
to guide or save us, but the inner, unwritten law, of which each must 
be his own interpreter ; and whether we have read it truly our lives must 
show, in what we have won, and in what we were ready to lose.” 

It is never safe to say of a man before his death that he was happy ; in 
certain cases it is safe to say so after it. A year later it might have safely 
been said of Grenville, who even now, though he did not know it, earried 
the seeds of death in him. Time, however, was given him for the fulfil- 
ment of all his dreams—for the wanderings he had planned with his com- 
panion, and the peace of a home shared with her. As for her, what her 
life owed to him, and what it could not lose even with his loss, may be 
guessed from the fact that after she was left alone—alone except for her 
children—her chief solace, and her most constant occupation, was studying 
the papers and diaries in which his devotion to herself was recorded, and, 
step by step, comparing her own with them; and gradually forming them 
into something that resembled a coherent history, she prefixed to her 
manuscript the following dedication:—‘ To the sole and only begetter of 
this volume. 

“‘You by whose side I shall lie, in a wicker coffin like yours, with 
whose bones my bones shall mingle, and whose flesh I shall meet again in 
the sap of the violets above our grave, I have done my best, whilst waiting 
to come back to you in death, to perpetuate in this book neither your life 
nor mine, hut that one single life into which both our lives were fused. 
Were my power as a writer equal to my love as a woman, that life should 
live in these pages, as it lived and breathed once in our now lonely bodies. 
I would make it live—all of it ; I would keep back nothing ; for perfect love 
casts out shame. But if anyone should think that I ought to blush for 
what I have written, I should be proud if, in witness of my love for you, 
every page of it were as crimson as a rose.” 

W. H. Macxock. 





*,* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 





